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Editorial 


AFrer more than thirty-three years THe Lrsrary WorLD appears in a new and, we hope our readers 
will agree, more attractive form. In making such a change the oldest of the independent British 
library journals is only following the precedent of praétically all its contemporaries. The new 
age is impatient with long-standing patterns in typography and in page sizes, and all crafts progress 
by such experiments as we are making. Our new form lends itself better than the old to illustration ; 
we have seleéted a paper designed for that purpose, and illustrated articles will therefore be a feature 
of our issues. We shall continue as in the past to urge progress in every department of the library 
field by the admission of any matter which seems to Tate living interest for the body of librarians, 
7 


* * * * * 


There is, however, a spirit abroad which finds expression in other pages as well as our own, 
in revolt against the established theories and praétices of libraries regarded as successful. This 
spirit resigns any claim of the public library to be an educational, or even intelle@ual, institution, 
and makes the lowest type of reader the di€tator both of stocks and services. It gibes at all experience 
in administration; condemns cataloguing rules and systematic classification—mainly we fear 
because of the faults of classifiers, not because of the deficiencies, admitted as they must be, of 
schemes—and affirms that in “ book-display ” it has made a revolution, as a writer in a recent 
issue declared. It even goes so far as to describe library economy as “a farrago of nonsense ” 
and encourages the student, who needs every help rather than depressant, to think meanly of his 
work. We appeal against this attitude to the hundreds of librarians, young and old, who believe 
that libraries can do a great educational and social service. They must all be weary of the jibes 
written by the brilliant people who confuse fashions with principles. If we have given hospitality 
to such writers, it is because we maintain the policy already affirmed of free s » even when 
it offends the first principles for which we stand. It may even cause our readers to re-examine 


the things in which they have believed. 


* x * * * x 


We shall introduce new matters from time to time, and shall certainly not endorse the view 
that technical progress in library methods is no longer possible ; indeed, we hope to prove the 
exa& contrary. New ideas are always rare, but old ideas can be revised and given a new treatment, 
even a new life. The appearance of an old subjeé in these pages will never mean that the matter 
is Stale. We shall have special articles on books, and lists such as that on “ Revision of Stock ”—an 
invaluable piece of work for the busy librarian who must keep his editions up to date; indeed, 
there is no more difficult problem for the librarian than this of revision. Our lists will help its 
solution. While we aim at no exclusions whatever, we shall not as a rule publish literary articles 
other than those which show the incidence of literature in libraries, or literature in conneétion 
with particular library events such as conferences. Literary journals jostle one another sufficiently 
in the world. Praétical bibliography will always find a welcome in our pages, but we think that 
dilettante and historical are catered for well enough elsewhere. Our readers we believe are specially 
interested in views of libraries, inside and out ; and we shall welcome the loan of blocks from any 
librarian who has a new building or a re-organised one to show. 

* * * * * * 


A library journal must depend in a measure for its success upon the co-operation of its readers. 
In every town or county some library event of interest occurs if not every month at least once a 
year. If our readers would send us brief notes of these we should be grateful. News of appoint- 
ments and retirements, of changes or novelties in practice, of local library publications and indeed 
of any of the manifold interests of library workers as men and women as well as librarians will 
find a welcome. One further point: all library journals depend for their support not on sub- 
scriptions—much as these are valued—but upon their advertisers. Such a journal as this, free 
from official trammels and circulating in every of library, should be attractive to advertisers. 
It will be more so if our readers use the goods advertised. 
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What children read, and ought to read, must always be a crucial problem with librarians, and 
the experiences of children’s librarians which we a are at least useful as being the results 
of work and not merely of theory. Experience will always be of value in such a connection. What 
the literary world urgently requires is a series of Standards by which such reading is to be assessed, 
and it is high time that those who condué lite reviewing should learn that what children read 
is of more consequence than is generally assum med. Library praétice with children may vary, too, 
with experience. Some librarians assert that they “ do not echieve ™ in classifying children’s books, 
on the assumption, we suppose, that the less children known of library arrangement the better. 
A curious conclusion, of course, but pioneers are curious. Then some would lend children several 
books at a time. Some, as we note from the L.A. Record, advocate the use for little children of 
such heretofore excluded papers as Tiger Tim’s Weekly. Some want the library open all day irre- 

tive of school hours. Some would abolish the lending library; others would abolish all 
ildren’s periodicals ; yet others urge that children must have what they want, ood or bad, as 
only the child’s own taste matters. There is, indeed, no discussion in lib pore so wide, so 
interesting and so capable of exaggerations and extravagance and yet so potentially useful. We 
hope it will continue. 
* * * * * * 


Our next issue will be our Conference Souvenir number. The literary associations of the 
beautiful town of Bournemouth has been treated of by various writers, but particularly by Charles 
H. Mate in The Library Association Record for 1913, the year of the last meeting there, and in that 
same year Mr. Riddle, the popular Borough Librarian, described the library movement in the town. 
Our readers may return to that journal with profit; but much library progress has been made 
since then. A most successful library has been opened i in Southbourne, where once were the pines 
J. Elroy Flecker lamented in Brumana, and a new one appeared this year at Charminster, where 
when we last met at Bournemouth the lark sang above beautiful commons of heather and furze. 
We hope to arrange some further articles that will increase interest in what is still, in spite of rather 
garish modern “ improvements,” the moést beautiful of the larger British watering-places. 


* * x * * * 


No one wishes harm to men who in these hard days are struggling to earn a living by hawking 
the publications of what may fairly be called the “ paste-and-scissors ” type of publisher on sub- 
scription bases ; but many librarians are driven to ereé& barriers against them of some sort. The 
ways of the agents are tactical. The librarian receives a card bearing the title “ The Rev. James 
Jones” or “ Major Harold Brown,” without address or other information, sometimes actually 
accompanied by a written message “‘ on striétly private business.” He admits the reverend or 

t caller, who immediately unrolls a portfolio, with “ May I introduce, etc., etc.” Adepts 
in the art of showing men the door may enjoy such situations. Others do not. But cannot the 
publishers prtewnsaim | learn that their wares are not library wares ? 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


have just published 


SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK THE a TECHNIQUE OF BOWLS 
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What Children Read 
I. 


By Erne G. Hayuer, A.L.A. 
(Children’s Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 


In my capacity as librarian-in-charge of the same Children’s Libraries for over twelve years 
I have had an excellent opportunity of judging the modern child’s taste in literature. 

That children can be helped and encouraged to like the best in literature is amply proved by 
the fact that ten years ago the girls asked only for school stories ; they now want something of a 
much higher type. Access to the best authors of all time has enabled them to compare styles, and 
after a time the majority choose the good in preference to the second rate. Although books for 
girls have slightly improved, there is still a great chance awaiting authors who have the gift of 
writing for girls between thirteen and sixteen years of age. Only a very few modern writers attain 
the standard which the average girl of to-day is asking for and should receive. 

Girl Guides stories are popular and have taken the place of the school stories, which I think 
is to the good, as they are certainly more healthy. 

Boys have always been better catered for than girls, and their reading covers a much wider 
range of subjeéts. Boys want anything in the mechanical lines, so books dealing with aviation, 
wireless, ships, trains, motors, etc., are always in demand. Good adventure Stories are still loved 
by the boys of to-day as they were by the boys of yesterday. 

It is pleasing to note that such masterpieces as Ballantyne’s Coral Island, Fenn’s Brownsmith’s 
Boy, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Stevenson’s Treasure Island, and some books by Henty have not lost 
their thrill for modern youth. Travel books are well read by both boys and girls. 





AsHBURTON JUNIOR LrBRARY, CROYDON. 


The great central chimney has been adapted as a four-sided pifture screen. Originally the room 
consisted of six convent sleeping rooms ; hence the large curious tiled fire place which warmed them all. 
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All children are fond of poetry, but much is a that will not tend to improve their 
taste in that direction ; there is, however, a vast field of good verse, both ancient and modern, for 
children to explore. I am glad to find that younger children still want their fairy-tales, although 
the spell is broken at an earlier age than it used to be. It is a great pity that most of these 

are printed in small type, making it difficult and even harmful for tiny children to read them easily. 
Beatrix Potter’s little books, the Peek-a-Boos and Josephine books, which are very attractively 
got up, are great favourites with the tiny tots. -A/ice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Peter Pan, A. A. 
Milne’s books and animal stories also make a strong appeal to the smaller people. Nature books, 
on the whole, are well written and eagerly read by children of all ages. Kipling’s Jungle Books, 
the Just So Stories and Graham’s Wind in the Willows are so popular that although we have a large 
number of copies in our libraries, it is difficult to cope with the demand. A book is not a good 
book merely because it is called a child’s book ; much that is published is trashy, and rigid selection 
is imperative. The best policy is to purchase larger quantities of the well-known standard authors, 
especially as the children much prefer these better class books. If we wish to improve the child’s 
taste in literature we must provide the proper food. 

The most attractive editions of the classics are well read, but it is hardly to be expected that 
our juvenile readers will be eager to wade through pages of small uninteresting looking type. 

It is useful to remember that many of the books most beloved of children and young people, 
such as Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, the Tanglewood Tales, Hereward the Wake, and Pilgrim's 
Progress, to mention only a few, were not written specifically for them, which rather suggests the 
idea of allowing young readers some access to books usually placed in the adult seétion. 

Generally speaking, children read more to-day than they did in other-days, or perhaps it 
would be more correé to say that more children read to-day than in bygone days. This is due 
largely to the opportunities which now exist to encourage even the poorest child to acquire a love 
for books and piétures. Children of to-day must read if they are to keep up with the standard of 
general knowledge demanded by the modern education authorities. , 

Considering what is required from children in scholarship and other examinations, it is rather 
surprising that modern juvenile books are so far below the level desired for. There are only a 
very few of the recent new books that are outstanding to any degree; among these must be 
mentioned Skipper’s Meeting Pool, Emil and the Detectives by Erich Kaster, Ransome’s Swallows and 
Amazons, and the sequel, Swallowdale, Alice and Thomas and Jane by Enid Bagnold, and Remember 
Mrs. Munich by Gerald Bullett. 

Like Oliver Twist, the modern child is asking for more, and it is up to all who cater in any 
way for their wants to see that they get more, and that what they get is of the highest and best 
obtainable. | 

II 


By F. G. B. Hurcuines, F.L.A. (Leeds Public Libraries). 


I woutn direé attention to the faé that this article does not make any attempt to dogmatize upon 
children’s reading ; nor yet to sentimentalise because their ta$te is not all that those who believe 
in the influence of good reading would have it. It sets out to state categorically some results of 
observation and, to a lesser degree, experiment. The limited space at my disposal prevents me 
making an acute Statistical analysis of so many hundred children such as our American friends 
delight in ; and perhaps it is as well. I do not think it desirable to add extensively to a literature 
which is frequently disappointing, and, at times, annoying, to the person who is seeking informa- 
tion. I begin then with fiction since it is quite the major part of a juvenile stock. 

In Leeds children’s fiction, instead of being arranged alphabetically by author, is classified 
under general headings. This was done so that the di ty of answering that common est, 
“‘T want a scout story,” might be solved by the children themselves. The classes are broad and 
consist of “ fairy tales,” “ adventure stories,” “ animal stories,” “ scout and guide stories,” “ his- 
torical stories,” “ Great War Stories,” “ sea Stories,” “ school Stories,” and “ stories.” The last 
is for such Stories as do not fit into any of the other seétions. The most emphatic thing which 
emerges from an analysis of the issuing value of these seétions is the poor appeal which historical 


al 
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Stories make to children. And it is anomalous (or should I say anachronous ?) that the number 
of historical stories which can be purchased is almost greater than that of any other type of children’s 
reading. 

Fairy Stories are popular and sought after by all ages from seven to twelve. Animal stories, 
which are not very plentiful, at least as far as individual titles go, are much appreciated, particularly 
by the younger children. Scout and guide stories are also well read, especially the guide stories. 
This is possibly because of the limited number of juvenile books written expressly for girls. 
Experience seems to indicate that most girls really do like girls’ books, despite suggestions which 
have been made concerning the preference of girls for boys’ books. It might be noted in support 
of this contention that while girls’ school stories are in considerable demand, boys’ school stories 
are not desired to anything like the same extent. Not that these are not read. They are, but not 
so extensively as one might be led to believe from the numerous titles which are available. 

Great War Stories—a very limited field from the point of view of different titles—attra& very 
definitely boys from ten years upwards. Sea stories, on the other hand, rank next to historical 
Stories in the disappointment they bring in issuing value, and in this they are closely followed by 
the general stories. It may be that these latter lose because they are nondescript. If so it is an 
argument against dividing the fiction stock, although I think the arguments which may be developed 
in its favour outweigh this objection. 

Adventure stories are moderately popular ; the field of seleétion, however, is wide and there 
is possibly a tendency to over-estimate the children’s requirements in this seétion. It might be 





Norsury Junior Liprary, Croypon, showing Story Hour Room on right. 
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convenient here to remark the great interest shown by boys in stories which deal with the aero- 
plane, the submarine and other modern inventions. Some of these, of course, are found 
amongst the Great War Stories. 

This far only fiction has been considered, and it is with some trepidation that I embark on 
the field of non-fiétion because this part of the stock does not lend itself so satisfactorily to a purely 
objective Study. There are many subjects which it is worth while to have represented ; but few 
in which popularity demands more than one or two titles. I propose merely to mention those 
subjects (for example nature study) in which there is a wide field of choice. Of these I group for 
the sake of convenience mythology and folklore, which do issue quite well; but if a personal 
opinion may be expressed, I think most of the books in these classes should be regarded as fiction. 
Books on scouting and guiding are in great demand, and again I observe that the guiding books 
seem more sought after than the books on scouting. Nature study is disappointing, especially the 
books on flowers and trees; but there is perhaps some consolation in the fa& that animal books 
are well liked by the children. However, I again feel that many of the books in this class might 
well be regarded as fiction. Certain it is that they are most sought after by the younger child who 
shows an interest in the animal stories which are classified as fi@tion. Books on hobbies and sports 
are liked, the former especially by the lad who is approaching fourteen and is soon to take up some 
trade. Poetry, principally anthologies and rhymes for the younger children, is ever popular, while 
travel and biography, if judiciously seleéted, are found to issue well. 

I should like to emphasize the child’s dislike for a volume, irrespective of its subje& matter, 
which bears the undeniable stamp of a past age. Almost without question the child shies at those 
out-of-date illustrations and binding. I sympathise with this attitude because although my reason 
tells me of the commonly superior substance of the pre-war volumes, my senses revolt at their 
frequent inelegance and over-decoration. 

Finally, and this is correlative with the previous paragraph, the child is tremendously attracted 
by the well illustrated edition. Where there is a choice of editions financial considerations often 
persuade the book selector to purchase the cheapest ; but it is an unwise economy and one which 
cannot be deprecated too strongly. 

This sketch has of necessity been cursory. I should like it to be regarded as introductory 
and, subjeé& to the editor’s consent, the beginning of a series of articles in which a detailed analysis 
might be made of children’s tastes as shown by the popularity of certain books and authors in the 
various subjeéts mentioned. It is with difficulty that I have refrained from citing authors’ names ; 
but the severe limitation of space determined me to avoid individual references and to adhere to 
the general case leaving the more particular aspeé of the subjeé& for more exhaustive treatment. 


Il. 


By A. Cawrnorne, F.L.A. 
(Borough Librarian, Stepney Libraries). 
LiweHousE CHILDREN’S Lrsrary stands in Commercial Road, E.14, and serves the juvenile popula- 
tion of East London’s “ Dockland,” which is a€tually the S.E. division of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Stepney. This ancient maritime = includes the historic Thames-side distriéts of Shadwell, 
Ratcliffe, the southern end of the old parish of Stepney, and Limehouse. “As early as 1514, when 
Trinity House was founded, the Thames was alive with shipping of that time, and mariners formed 
the bulk of the population of the above-named growing ets. It was then a busy centre of 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, with skilled men supervising their yards and living close by them. 
Doubtless there were rough and wild elements of the adventurous class also present who supplied 
the labour and, when occasion arose, the crews. It is recorded that Sir Walter Raleigh sailed for 
this third voyage to Guiana from Limehouse on O€tober 14th, 1596 ; and his scarcely less famous 
half-brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, lived there from 1573 to 1578. This we learn from the poet 
Gascoigne, who tells us how he paid him a visit in the winter of 1574. William Burrough, the 
controller of the Navy in 1579, and Martin Frobisher, the explorer, were near neighbours of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, and no doubt they frequently met and discussed their several daring exploits. 
Sir Henry Palmer, another fearless commander who helped to defeat the Spanish Ar and 
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MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LTD. 
Manufacturers of 


SUNDOUR BOOKCLOTHS 


Fast to light—non-spotting—washable—hygienic—all-British. 




























All who are concerned in the preparation or distribution of books know the inconvenience 
caused by the fading of bindings held in stock or displayed . . . SUNDOUR BOOKCLOTHS 
do not fade. 






The resistance of ordinary bindin moisture is one of their greatest drawbacks. 
Such bindings, handled with moist fingers Ete marked and disfigured; a shower of rain 
ruins the surface and removes the pa Fg which does further damage by soiling hands or clothing 
. . . Sundour Bookeloths are not harmed by water. In fact, they can be washed with soap and 
water, disinfecting solutions or petrol—a hygienic property which should recommend them to 
Librarians, Educationalists, Public Authorities, etc. 


Only the finest and fastest dyestuffs and colouring matters are used in the manufacture of 
Sundour Bookeloths, which are made from sound well-woven cloths, treated by unique processes 
which give them water-resisting properties while retaining a beautiful natural finish. 











There are colours and qualities suited to all types of book, at prices which compare favourably 
with those of ordinary bookcloths. 





Publishers and Authors should specify Sundour Bindings. 
Bookbinders should recommend them. 
Librarians should demand them. 







Morton Sundour Fabries, Ltd., were the originators of the application of fast dyes to am 
and it is now over twenty-five years since Sundour fabrics were put on the market with a 

against fading by sunlight or household washing. As a result of their unsurpassed pak amram in 
the manufacture and application of fast dyestuffs, they are now able to offer Bookcloths which 
are a distinct advance on anything previously put before Bookbinders and which will be welcomed 


by that important industry. 




















Write to us for further particulars and samples. If you need a distinctive cloth—we can 
supply it. We are also weavers and will make special cloths by arrangement, in solid colours, shot 
effects or with designs. 
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and Home Counties : MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS, LTD., 
NICKERSON BROTHERS, BOOKCLOTHS, 
99-101 Worship Street, CORSTORPHINE, 
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Tue LiweHouse Lrsrary, STEPNEY. 


keep England inviolate, also many other intrepid seamen associated with Limehouse, served their 
country nobly in the establishment of our maritime traditions and prestige.” 

The London County Council maintains nineteen primary schools in the area, which provision 
indicates the density of its present industrial population: ‘‘a solid block of English people as 
English in their tastes and habits, in their patience and loyalty, in their domestic relations and civic 
responsibilities ” as any other British community. 

The popular fallacy that Limehouse is “ a sink of iniquity ”’ is the result of its misrepresentation 
and exploitation by the writers of sensational fiction. It certainly is cosmopolitan and has a floating 
and changing population of picturesque Lascars, Malays and Chinese, turbaned East Indians, 
full-blooded negroes and West Indians, Scandinavians and other foreigners. Undoubtedly, to 
thousands of Orientals, and European seafarers, the word London means Commercial and West 
India Dock roads, that and no more; but, to its permanent residents, Limehouse is the most 
interesting locality on earth, in a word “‘ home.” 

It is for the offspring of these estimable people that the Children’s Library exists and functions, 
with the purpose of fostering in the rising and future generations a pee patriotism and real attach- 
ment to their ancient town, also of cultivating a well-informed and efficient local citizenship based 
on sound general knowledge. 

Their library, the erection of which cost approximately £12,000, was opened on May 7th, 
1931, by Mr. John Drinkwater, poet and dramatist. It has the distinétion of being the largest and 
latest, in design and equipment, of all similar institutions now established in the whole of southern 
England. Its Be tangairs ps and architectural simplicity, its cheerful brightness, comfort and com- 
pleteness, together with its attra&tiveness and efficiency, must be seen and experienced to be fully 
appreciated. Everything is designed to convince local children at once that it is really their “ very 
own” library. There is nothing prohibitive or restrictive, ugly or cumbersome, The atmosphere 
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George Allen &@ Unwin Lid. 
Are these Books in your Library? 


The Twelfth Hour of Capitalism 


By KUNO RENATUS. Translated by E. W. Dickes. 7s.6d. 


‘‘A stimulating examination of the crisis in terms which everybody will find easy to read . . . 
The subject is treated with a humorous philosophy . . . the arguments are forced to a red-hot 
point with which to prick his readers into thinking.”—Week-end Review. 


Medicine and the State 


By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.c.B., M.D., F.R.C.P. 7s.6d. 


‘‘An excessively interesting book . . . addressed to the plain man, and I can only admire the 
art with which this is done.’"— Listener. 

“This volume, with its comprehensive analysis and constructive criticisms, is both timely 
and helpful.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


The Unconscious in Life and Art 


By S. HERBERT, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 6s. 


“The essays . . . embody the views of a psycho-analyst upon some of the main concerns of 
life . . . are ably and ingeniously written . . . will probably be successful in stimulating con- 
troversy.’’"—Manchester Guardian. 


The Evolution of Sex 


and Intersexual Conditions. 
By Dr. GREGORIO MARANON. 15s. 
Translated from the Spanish by Warre B. Wells. 


The author’s thesis is that in the light of present knowledge of intermediate sexual conditions, 
which he studies at length, it becomes clear that the sex of every individual is a double one. 


Ethics 


(Library of Philosophy) 


By NICOLAI HARTMANN. Translated by Stanton Coit. 


In Three Volumes. Vol. I. Moral Phenomena, 12s.6d. 
Vol. II. Moral Values, 16s. Vol. III. Moral Freedom, 12s.6d. 


“‘A philosophical classic of the highest order and one of the very few great studies in existence 
of man’s higher moral and spiritual capacities and potentialities."—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 
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ENTRANCE TO CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, LIMEHOUSE LIBRARY. 


of the whole place, the predominant idea and motive of its organisation and administration, is 
adequate service with the maximum liberty of individual aétion preserved to the child, with a 
minimum of staff interference but all requisite guidance, assistance and supervision. 

The building is pleasingly proportioned, light and lofty. The heating, artificial lighting and 
ventilation are operated by electrical appliances. Thermostats maintain an equable temperature 
automatically and invariably. 

The furnishings are hygienic and suitable for children’s use. The tables are round and have 
plate-glass tops with smooth bevelled edges. Interesting and informative pictures are placed 
under the glass tops of the tables. These are educative and decorative. Of course, they are changed 
frequently and systematically. In addition to cultivated flowers, specimens of the wild herbage 
of the fields and hedgerows are displayed to view in their seasons. 

Modern lavatory accommodation for both sexes is provided with all necessary accessories 
conducive to the promotion of personal cleanliness. 

A large leéture hall is also available for “‘ Story-hours ” and lectures. This is equipped with 
a Zeiss Epidiascope, and an electrical optical lantern ; also, with a Boyd’s Player-piano for musical 
recitals. The early acquisition of a Gramophone, to complete the outfit, is now contemplated. 
Eventually there will be installed in conneétion with this room all the required apparatus for 
talking-films, and broadcast reception, for the instruction and cultural entertainment of children, 
adolescents and adults, in turn, daily. 

Things essential to the cultivation of culturé and aesthetics, particularly the reading habit 
among children of all ages, are now present and will be generously supplied and maintained in the 
future. 

The stock of books available numbers 5,000 volumes, of which 2,300 are of a non-fictional 
charaéter. This total, of course, is augmented periodically by the addition of suitable new publica- 
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tions. It is not Static but cumulative, being subjeé& to systematic revision and elimination of 
redundant books, with a view to the maintenance of an effective and sufficient supply of the latest 
and best children’s literature obtainable. ‘‘ What do children read ?’’—the answer is “ the lot.” 
All the books are read, some are in greater demand than others, but an examination of the Issue 
Registers proves that Limehouse children are interested in everything under the sun. It has been 
observed by the staff that between forty and fifty per centum of the juvenile readers regularly go 
to the shelves containing non-fictional books from which they sele& works dealing popularly 
with nature study, animal and bird life, the care of living pets; scientific discoveries, and inven- 
tions; air ships, aeroplanes and flying; ships, submarine and deep sea diving ; eleétrical, 
mechanical and civil engineering; scouting, swimming, outdoor games, indoor amusements, 
and hobbies; trades, commercial subjeéts, careers for boys and girls; photography, wireless 
telephony and broadcasting; home handicraft; cookery and dressmaking; dancing; history ; 
geography, exploration, and travel; in fatt, all descriptive books of the modern informative class 
are very popular with the young people of the distri. The elder children undoubtedly want 
faéts and descriptions, and prefer realities’ before fictions. 

As-regards imaginative literature, Milne’s Chriffopher Robin and. its sequels hav¢ an extensive 
circulation ; likewise Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, and Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle volumes; so do 
Drinkwater’s children’s poems ; Peter Pan ; Robin Hood ; Oliver Twiff and other works of Dickens. 

The immortal English classics, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’ s 
Travels,‘ Ivanhoe, Tower of London, Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Masterman Ready, Midshipman 
Easy, Tom Brown's Schooldays, Wéstward Ho ! Coral Island, From Powder-Monkty to Admiral, Treasure 
Island, White Company, Stalky < Co., Jungle Books, also Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer, Swiss 
Family Robinson and the Arabian Nights are seldom “ at home” because they are immediately 
claimed, by young readers, on their return to the library. 





THE CHILDREN’S READING Room, LIMEHOUSE LIBRARY. 
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Limehouse boys, of course, delight in stirring stories of “ derring-do,” particularly the sea 
variety: pirates, buccaneers, smugglers, and adventurers of every sort have an extraordinary 
fascination for them; every one available is read, again and again. War tales such as Tommy of 
the Tanks, Brereton’s, Strang’s and WeSterman’s series, also the similar recent productions are 
equally popular. The works of the pioneer writers of this class of quasi-historical literature for 
juvenile readers: Ballantyne, Fenn, Henty, Kingston and the many other less prolific authors of 
their time and school, are much in demand notwithstanding the inevitable eclipsing effec of the 
more modern publications of that type; Jules Verne may be included in this category. School 
Stories, all of them—and they are many—appeal strongly to the elder boys and girls. These attract 
more of the girls’ attention than do tales of adventure or fighting on sea or land. Angela Brazil, 
Dorita Bruce, Christine Chaundler, Edith Cowper, Bessie Marchant, L. T. Meade, and many other 
ladies have provided much good recreative reading for girls of to-day ; and their Stories are very 
popular in Limehouse. 


The younger children of both sexes begin their reading with fairy tales, legends and romances. 
They are well supplied with this entrancing literature in the large set of story books edited by 
Andrew Lang. These, and many other introductory books, are generously provided for beginners, 
and their use unquestionably justifies the provision. 


Obviously, the children of Limehouse have much in common with their fellows in other 
British communities, and their literary taste differs infinitesimally when compared with that of 
their more fortunate brethren elsewhere. It is believed that their library will encourage and enable 
them to maintain a high intellectual level, and so serve the purpose for which it was established. 





(To be continued). 





THe Lecrure Hatt, STEpNey. 


- 
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Picture Collections 
By W. C. Berwick SArYErs 


Tue Bermondsey Public Libraries have issued the second edition of a little pamphlet entitled 
Pictures for Schools ; and this leads me to think that Mr. J. D. Stewart is the first British librarian 
thus to make a distinét and definite feature of such a colleGtion. I do not mean that he has inaugurated 
colleétions of illustrations ; they were common in America thirty years ago; and Cardiff also had 
them in its Children’s Halls at the beginning of the century; Chelsea a colle&tion of many 
thousands ; and that in Croydon numbers fifty thousand items. It is more with the notion of 
pressing these collections on the public that I am concerned, and this little brochure from 
Bermondsey does it very well. 


Mr. Stewart commences by reference to the Board of Education’s Pamphlet (Educational 
Pamphlets, 52) which expeéts every school to have at its disposal pitures for aesthetic, instructional 
and decorative purposes, and he points out, quite truly, that it is obviously difficult for every school 
to colle&, house and maintain such a colleétion itself. Moreover, we would add, such individual 
colle&ting may be wasteful, as, to be effeétive, the collection must be universal in charaé&ter—what 
Dr. Baker has defined as “ an encyclopedia of illustrations ”»—and many parts of it would often 
be out of aétion at the individual school and at the same time not be generally available. The 
central collection at the public libraries may be open to the objection that the collection of pictures 
is not a real library service but belongs to the art gallery, but that can be left aside with the assertion 
that art galleries do not exist in many towns and where they do they do not always do this work, 
because they have not the resources for it; for the library collection is made up in the main of 
the “ waste produéts” of the book—and periodicals—colle&ions, although sorts of other 
illustrations are stocked ; for example, we have all the postcards issued by the British Museum, 
the South Kensington Museums, and the National Portrait Gallery. Moreover, (to return to the 
argument), the cutting out and mounting of illustrations for the library may be inaugurated and 
brought to a successful start by the librarian and the teachers working together—this was the cause 
at Croydon over twenty years ago—but it can be maintained as a gladsome occupation by the 
children in the junior library. I think it an attractive sight to see groups of children in libraries 
doing what is a really useful work as a pastime. 


Such a colleétion, used as a reference tool, is valuable in a measure that those who have not 
watched its use can scarcely calculate, but may imagine ; but the original purpose of such a col- 
le&tion, as the Bermondsey title indicates, is to provide teachers with illustration material. Young 
teachers especially find some of their hardest problems solved by such a collection; as was the 
case of a young Froebel student who had to give a lesson on cog railways at three hours’ notice, 
and had never seen such a railway; 20 illustrations from a collection altered the whole aspeé of 
the world for her (temporarily at any rate). Pi€tures are lent in batches of 50 or even more, and it 
is really remarkable how pictures taken from the most miscellaneous and seemingly neglible sources 
support and extend one another. 


On the praétical side, the Bermondsey colleGtion consists of two parts, the first being a collec- 
tion of reproduétions, chiefly in colour, of paintings, and this runs to ten thousand items ; the 
second part is of illustrations chosen for their informative and not for their artistic value. They 
are all mounted on uniform mounts measuring 13} by ro}ins. They are filed flat in boxes, and 
a small room at the Central Public Library is now devoted to the colleéion. Other 
librarians file these illustrations in other ways. The Institute International de Bibliographie uses 
the vertical file method, and this is the one I use, the illustrations being filed as are cards in a cabinet. 
A Steel cabinet seems to be the best as the weight of mounted illustrations is great. To ensure 
the proper preservation of mounts filed vertically they should be grouped in folders, and this 
means much space; but, having discarded the folders, I find that the edges of the mounts are 
fraying badly. Although, then, I think the vertical method the quickest to use, the flat method 
is a safer one. 
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Mr. Stewart places an epidiascope at the service of teachers who desire to bring classes to 
the library for demonstrations from the picture collection. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


This little article was suggested to me by two items from the Bermondsey Libraries. The 
second was a little hand-guide for readers, which I regard as a model of its kind—simple, definite 
and nicely illustrated. It gives a view of the reorganized reference library, with its divided readers’ 
desks, somewhat on the model of those used in the Bristol Reference Library. 


I am asking the Editor to reprint this pi€ture, as it shows how a very conservative library has 
been revitalized by a librarian of whom we hear far too little nowadays. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 


It was good to see your signature over a letter again. No doubt, as I gather from 
your unwontedly mild expostulations, you have enjoyed the antics of the new interveners in our 
now ancient correspondence. I think they answer themselves and there are too many matters of 
real interest in the world of libraries for you and me to waste our time over their infantile 
iconoclasms and imaginary revolutions. 

I am looking forward to 

BouRNEMOUTH, 


when, again, we shall take our three best pipes, a half-pound of John Cotton, and retire together 
to the garden of the expensive but delectable Royal Bath Hotel; and while we watch the panorama 
of the east cliff and the bay, which I saw once wonderfully from there, we may talk once more over 
the things that really interest real librarians. Not that, as a whole, I find the conferences so good 
as they were. A body of 4,000 men, and women, cannot get any of that general clubable atmosphere 
which lasted until about the Norwich conference. We haven’t the same battles to fight that we 
had in the old days ; the penny rate limit, our bugbear and fetter, was also our inspiration ; and 
having shaken it off we have nothing much to fight for, except footling squabbles about whether 
books shall be issued with publishers’ jackets on them or not, and stuff of that intellectual level. 
There can, however, be small groups of us within larger groups who will try to keep alive the old 
enthusiasms. Those old enthusiasms were for the cult of the best book, whatever it may be; 
and the making of libraries which supply intelle€tual roundness to life, even if these libraries are 
not crowded so that real work of any lasting value is impossible in them. They hold that an issue 
of a million may be a disservice to the community, while an issue of half that number may be a real 
benefit. We can, at the best, cater for only part of the community ; for, if 100 per cent. of the 
reading population of any town surged into the public library, it would overwhelm the staff and 
the stock. Even the newest of new libraries is not adequate to such a demand. Why, then, attempt 
to draw in elements which do not benefit from our company ? Which does not mean—as I shall 
certainly be told it does by the correspondents who have an uncanny power of reading plain Sstate- 
ments topsy-turvily—that we shall not cater for the poor man, the beginner and the young. The 
canaille in libraries do not come from these. 

There is a good deal to support the contention, first advanced by the Editor of the excellent 
Library Review, that 

LiBRARY FECHNIQUE 


fails in these days to elicit the discussions it used to do. I was astonished to see in The Library 
World recently articles which dealt with an open-access library counter. It seems that in so 
small a matter as that there is something new to be said. There are various counters known to me 
which are models of what ought not to be—but; I don’t wish to wander about this subje&. Surely 
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THe REFERENCE LIBRARY, BERMONDSEY. 


however, there are many technical points that we want to discuss, and can no longer discuss in 
the Library Association—modern reference practice and the book-seleétion in Branch library 
reference collections ; how much help should be given to readers ; better definitions of reference 
books—are all these really a volume sealed ? What about modern binding ? About replacements ? 
About library decoration ? There seems to be a simply endless list of subjeéts on which I need 
advice. I know my younger friends could give it out of their inventive ingenuity. The point is 
that they don’t, are perhaps disinclined to do so. 
It may be that 
LisrArRY VISITING 


will take the place of the periodical in giving knowledge of new methods, and perhaps the catalogues 
of library supply firms will be the necessary and adequate supplement ; but when I come to refleé& 
upon it, Callimachus, there is very little inter-library visiting nowadays. There used to be much 
more. A librarian friend of mine in London tells me that he has not had a visit from any of his 
nearest neighbours since the Great War. It seems unthinkable, but there it is; and I am not sure 
that my assistants visit those of other libraries. ‘‘ Before the war,” in that much more enlightened, 
hard-working and frugal age which our modern contemporaries loathe so much, we were neigh- 
bourly. Are we not becoming thoroughly 


SELF-CENTRED 


and self-sufficient ? We used to hear a good deal about the interchange of assistants, and I hear of 
foreign assistants who for a few months or a year are willing to exchange berths and salaries with 
British assistants. I believe there are British assistants with the vitality and adventure to accept 
such a challenge, but I do not hear of them. It is not only this foreign exchange that has failed ; 
the exchange as between British libraries has failed. Of course, it is not wholly, it may not be even 
partly, the fault of the assistants. Is there anywhere an exchange pool from which possibilities of 
this kind can be learned ? Are librarians and library committees willing to facilitate such exchanges ? 
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There will be some difficulties—chiefly the fear that the coming assistant will not equal the going ; 
or, again, it is difficult to find any two “ exchangeable ” salaries. I think these objeétions can be 
exaggerated. A young untrammelled person is usually willing to make some sacrifice for the 
undoubted advantages that would accrue ; and so the salary question does not matter much. As 
for the fear that other assistants will not temporarily replace our own satisfa&torily—that will be 
found to be untrue. 


It is time to do something to break up 


THe STAGNATION IN BERTHS, 


which to the observant has been a marked feature of the past few years. A few prominent posts 
have changed hands owing “ to the retirement of their recent holders,” but there has been a dearth 
of appointments, especially appointments for young men ; girls have had a few openings, but men 
have had hardly any. There are some libraries now with about a dozen qualified young men of 
from twenty to thirty years of age in them who ought to be at work in other libraries. They have 
no chances. Is this because the larger towns train their own men and are, in effect, close corpora- 
tions ? It is understandable that a chief should imagine that the man he has “ brought up ” must 
be the best for his purposes ; but really he may not be so at all. If all vacancies were advertised 
there might be a re-shuffling throughout the country which would ventilate the profession satis- 
faétorily. But it is not so easy as it seems. The facts should be realised, however. 


I learn with regret of the death of 


W. R. B. Prirpgaux 


last month. I did not know him well, but he was a sound librarian who had a deep interest in, and 
did aétive work, for us all. The Library Association had no finer worker, and his passing leaves 
us distin@ly poorer. 

Let us hope that librarians will do what they can for 


Tue Lrprary ASSOCIATION’s APPEAL 


for the necessary funds in connection with the new Headquarters. It is most unfortunate that it is 
issued at a time when crushing income tax coincides with cut salaries and the cost of living increases ; 
but let everyone do his—or her ; women have more money than married men !—beSt, and a good result 
will be assured. What’s yours ?—five guineas ? If it’s only §s., it is, as my old friend used to say, 
“ better than a poke in the eye with a burnt stick | ” 


A note from the Editor tells me that 


“ Tre Lrprary Worip ” 


appears in a new garment and figure this month. I am not sure that I like changes. I am con- 
servative, as no doubt the youngsters we know have made clear to you. But I am told the old 
policies will survive of giving an open forum for all ideas, and even widely differing views will 
still be permitted, so long as “ good taste, etc.” Well, in these Letters, as we only attack pseudonyms 
and the ideas *hey express, no “ personalities ” can be alleged or intended. If any of us ever attaches 
persons or names to those pseudonyms or uses them to attack or injure any librarian in 
any way, may they be executed in the most olympian editorial manner! A “ dummy ” of the new 
Lrsrary Worwp shows certainly a most cheerful affair. Long may J.D.B.’s old journal survive ! 


Vale ! 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “‘ Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor.p.] 
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WHAT IS THE BEST SILENCER 
FOR LIBRARY CHAIRS ? 


The aim of Libraco is to render the best service possible to Librarians. When the 
above question was put to Libraco by the Cork University Library, before it was answered 
the opinion of the Pseudonyms was sought. One Librarian who had tried out metal, rubber, 
and felt chair pads, said that after experiment he found the Libraco Rubber Chair Pad 
undoubtedly the best device. It did not slip or slide, Libraco rubber pads lasted longer than 
other rubber pads, and did not indent or mark the floor, was practically noiseless and was 
more durable than any other device. 


VALIYZ 
Y HI 





SECTION BEARING PLATE. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRACO CHAIR PAD 


The pad is moulded from special hard wearing rubber 1 inch diameter by # inch thick. 
In the rubber pad } inch from the base is cast a metal washer countersunk to receive a flat 
headed screw. This prevents the wear and tear of metal on rubber, and is placed in such 
a position that } inch of rubber has to be worn down before the metal touches the floor. 
The illustration above shows these points of construction 


PRICE LIST 
LIBRACO RUBBER CHAIR PADS 


(Prices are 20% lower than Pre-war prices). 


SAMPLE SET OF 4 PADS WITH SCREWS ... .»  1/- post paid. 
SIX DOZEN PADS AND SCREWS oe ose --- 18/6 carriage paid. 
TWELVE DOZEN PADS AND SCREWS ey ... 24/- carriage paid. 


Every Library requires Libraco Rubber Chair Pads. 








Libraco Ltd., 62Cannonst., London, E.C.4 
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Personal News 


Mr. Alderman John Ollis Pelton, J.P., 
who is well known to many librarians, and 
whom you may have met at the conferences 
of the Library Association during the past 
20 years, has retired from the Chairmanship 
of the Croydon Public Libraries, after 19 years 
in that position. 

He has been the only chairman of the 
committee during the whole period that Mr. 
Berwick Sayers has been Chief Librarian, and 
the developments of the library service of 
Croydon under his chairmanship have been 
many and not without their influences else- 
where. 

The Mayor, on behalf of the Town 
Council, presented him with a beautiful illu- 
minated testimonial expressing their thanks 
for what has been the record chairmanship of 
the borough. 

Perhaps some of our readers know of 
other chairmanships which can compete with 
that of Mr. Pelton. We shall be glad to hear 
of them. 

Mr. J. J. Smith, Sub-Librarian, Univer- 
sity Library, St. Andrew’s, has completed 
so years’ service in the University Library. 
Mr. Smith entered the service of the Univer- 
sity on January 2nd, 1882, after working 
for some years in the Post Office. The Uni- 
versity Court agreed to congratulate Mr. 
Smith on his long service and presented him 
with a clock. The Senatus Academicus pre- 
sented him with an address. 


Mr. J. H. Swann, F.L.A., Chief Cata- 
loguer, Manchester, retired on superannuation, 
March 318t, 1932. 


Mr. W. H. Cotgrave, Librarian, ot pre 
shaw District Library, Manchester, retired on 
superannuation, March 31$t, 1932. 


Mr. W. Kelly, Chief Assistant Cataloguer, 
to be Chief Cataloguer. 


Mr. G. E. Haslam, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant 
Cataloguer, Manchester, to be Librarian of the 
new distrié& library to be opened at Wilbraham. 


Mr. H. B. Williams, Librarian of 
Cheetham Distri& Library, to be Librarian of 
Openshaw District Library. 








] 
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Miss E. Hanton, Assistant-in-Charge at 
Harpurhey Distri& Library, to be Librarian 
of Cheetham Distri& Library. 

Miss L. Leaversuch, Senior Assistant 
at Cheetham Distri& Library, to be Assistant- 
in-Charge of Harpurhey Distri& Library. 

Miss E. Madders, Assistant at Rusholme 
Distri& Library, Manchester, to be Senior 
Assistant at Cheetham Distri@ Library. 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. William 
Reginald Bray Prideaux, B.A., librarian of 
the Reform Club, London, which occurred 
at his home at Baldock, Herts., on June roth. 
W.R.B.P., as his familiar initials recall him to 
librarians, was Still in the prime of life. 
Colonial-born, the son of the late Rev. Henry 
Prideaux, he came to England in youth, and 
commenced librarian as an assistant in the 
library of the Royal College of Physicians. 
One of his early aéts was to become a life- 
member of the Library Association, and for 
over thirty years he has been devoted to 
librarianship and to scholarship. He won his 
degree and his diploma (he was the firs 
Diplomate of the Library Association) while at 
work in his library. He contributed from 
time to time to the Library Association pro- 
ceedings, one of his papers (1906) being the 
first to deal with the registration of librarians. 
Later he le&tured on Cataloguing at the London 
School of Economics, and it is as le&turer on 
that subject at the School of Librarianship 
that he is most widely known and mourned 
to-day. For many years he served on the 
L.A. Council, was chairman of the Publications 
Committee and a prominent advocate of pro- 
fessional education; he gave up days and 
days of his time to the service of assistants. 
His absence in recent years from the Council, 
owing to the cancelling of London by the new 
constitution of the L.A. has been a distin& 
loss. His many papers are scattered ey Th 
out library journals and bear witness to hi 
scholarship, thought and wide interests. 
In person he was grave, dignified and with a 
manner which, while it did not invite easy 


~ familiarity, was yet cordial and companionable. 


He represented the best in modern librarian- 
ship, both in ideals and in praétice. He leaves a 
wike and two children to mourn his passing, with 
whom our readers will have deep sympathy. 
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Improvement in Shelving 





Libraries recently 
equipped by Roneo 
are at 


Nat. Library of Wales 
(illustrated above) 


Brit. Medical Assoc. 
Cambridge University 
Durham University 
Hendon Library 
Leicester Library 
Oxford University 
University of London 
Westminster Library 








Roneo Steel Library Shelving solves two of the most serious problems 
in Library equipment, namely, risk of fire and economy of space. Books 
in themselves do not burn readily, but a blaze arising from, and fed 
by, wooden equipment will soon destroy. them. Steel Shelving 
increases the book capacity of the stack room by a considerable 


percentage. 

The Roneo Company was the first in England to manufacture Steel 
Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds premier position, 
having at Romford, Essex, the largest factory of its kind, especially 
equipped for the manufacture of such work. 


FONE 


STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


RONEO LTD., ART METAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
5-11 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. Phone Holborn 7622 © 
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Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Liprary Wor p sould be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.) 


Aberdeen 


In view of the centenary of the death of 
Sir Walter Scott this year the Aberdeen Public 
Libraries have published a very useful reading 
list of books by and on Scott in the libraries. 


Burton 


Burton children take an intelligent interest 
in things outside the scope of their ordinary 
school curriculum, if one may judge by the 
crowds that attend the bi-weekly leétures at 
the Juvenile Library. It is a regular occurrence 
for the notice “ House Full” to be hung out- 
side the door some little time before the lecture 
is due to begin. Inside the room, if you are 
privileged to go there, you will always find 
a dense crowd of youngsters massed round the 
speaker. Every chair is occupied; many of 
the children have to stand. 


Buxton 


At Buxton Museum is now being held 
the Second Annual Exhibition of the Work 
of Local Amateur Artists. It is well up to the 
Standard of the first exhibition held last year. 


Gilstrap 
The a a Public Library Magazine 
for May is again full of interesting information 


on the work of the library and museum, with 
the usual lists of additions. It seems a pity 
that the stories in the “ Children’s Corner ” 
are not immediately connected with books or 
the work of the library. 


Hornsey 

The Hornsey Public Libraries have 
Started a very useful list of additions, with 
brief notes. It is being published quarterly 
at 1d. a copy. 


Leeds 

The May number of the Leeds Public 
Libraries Commercial and Technical Library 
Bulletin is devoted to a bibliography of books 


on “ Eleétrical Systems of Communication.” - 








| 
| 


The June issue of the delightful Chimney 
Corner, the Leeds Children’s Libraries’ maga- 
zine, gives a note on “ Louisa May Alcott,” a 
well-loved children’s author. 


London, the Polytechnic 

Number five of the Polytechnic Library 
Guide is a workmanlike production containing 
a list of additions to the Circulating Library. 


Northampton 

The New Industries Committee of the 
Corporation of Northampton has decided to 
prepare a film of the Town of Northampton, 
showing its historical features, also its manu- 
factures and amenities. Mr. Brown has been 
asked to aé as historical editor in conneétion 
with the teen E of the film. 

Mr. Reginald Brown, Chief Librarian and 
Curator, Northampton, is this year President 
of the Local Branch of the N.A.L.G.O. 


Norwich 

A volume, containing the record of 
about 10,000 Freemen of the City of Norwich, 
has been compiled for the Norwich Corpora- 
tion by Mr. Percy Millican, an ardent Norfolk 
antiquary. 

In order to make the work of the utmost 
value it has been arranged according to trades, 
the trades being in alphabetical order, and the 
entries under them in chronological order. 
The work should be of interest to genealogists, 
antiquaries and students of industrial history. 
The subscription price is 25s., and the price 
of the book after publication will be increased 
to 30s. Copies of the prospeétus may be 
obtained from the City Librarian, Norwich. 


Swinton and Pendleb 

The Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Library bulletin contains a special article by 
Ernest Rhys on “ Two Stratford Plays,” as 
well as the usual interesting notes and news. 

During the year ended March 31$t, 1932, 
the total number of books issued was 312,119, 
an increase of 17,602 over the previous year. 


Walthamstow 

A quarto pamphlet entitled Footnotes to 
Local History has been produced with a wealth 
of local heraldic material. The shield of arms 
of each family is delicately Fe tg ong in line. 
The work has been compiled by Mr. Geo. E. 
Roebuck, Borough Librarian and Curator. 
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HEIRS TO THE Ready July 8th, an Entirely New Novel. 
HABSBURGS BLACKCOCK’S 


FEATHER 


By the Author of ‘The Key Above the Door,’ etc. 


G. E. R. GEDYE 


y 312 pp. 2s. 6d. : 
wus rages Se. ae ae A Plain Cloak-and-Sword Story 
-_-_ He is superbly impartial, and this Rendered from the Scots and Gaelic by 
impartiality, besides making him new enemies 
in all the Succession States, will raise a frown MAURICE WALSH 
on many a sentimental brow in the country ; ’ ; 
of his birth . . . Tothe English reader . . A Historical Romance of the dashing days of 
the book will come as a revelation . . . Mr. Queen Elizabeth, with the scene laid in wild 
Gedye’s grasp of the innumerable political Ireland, where the hero, David Gordon, a 
issues involved in the creation of the new Scot, ugly of feature but a “ Bonny fechter,’ 
Europe is complete, and his exposition of sides against the Sassenach and follows his 
them admirably lucid.” The Bookman. father’s example by winning an Irish bride. 
The story gives Maurice Walsh full scope for 

“This book is just what the mass of those robust and romantic passages in which 
Englishmen want, a lucid and analytical he excels, and does for Irish scenery and 
account of the career since 1918 of the Old character what his earlier works have done 
Empire.’”’"—Saturday Review. for Scotland. 


Of all Booksellers, 7/6 net (per post 8/-) 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., London & Edinburgh 


“Should take rank as a text-book.”’ 
E. C. BenTLEY in the Daily Telegraph. 


Lee ARROWSMITH 

















LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE EXHIBITION 
BOURNEMOUTH, 1932 





THE EXHIBIT OF 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


IS THE 


LIBRARIANS’ OPPORTUNITY 


COPIES OF THE MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE AT PRICES WHICH APPEAL 
MORE THAN EVER TO 


THE PRUDENT BUYER 


CATALOGUES OF THE EXHIBIT ARE 
OBTAINABLE AT THE STALLS 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 
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Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS 
By Frep Bariow. 

In the course of my work I have to examine 

all new editions of non-fiction work likely 

to be of general interest, or already in the 
stock of the libraries where I work. Fiétion, 
occasionally, is also worth attention from 

this point of view ; for example, reprints at a 

cheaper cost of Priestley’s Good Companions, 

and works which have been out of print. I 

believe this information will be useful to 

others. 
I shall be glad of notes of books which have 
eluded me. 

Anprewes (E. S.) The Theory and Design 
of Struétures: a text-book for the use of 
Students, draughtsmen and engineers en- 
gaged on constructural work. T//us., dia., 
tables, plans. Ed. 5. 1932. (Chapman, 
138. 6d.) 

First published in 1908, and last revised in 1915. 
This is the first revision of the whole book, and many 
chapters have been completely re-written, particularly 
those dealing with practice that has changed con- 
siderably in recent years. 

CuisHoim (G. G.) Handbook of Commercial 
Geography. Ed. by L. D. Stamp. Maps, 
Ed. 12. 1932. (Longmans, 25s.) 

The text does not differ from that of the previous 
edition of 1928 except in minor details. The whole of 
the Statistical information has been revised and brought 
down to 1931. 

EversHep (W. L.) Quantity Surveying for 
Builders: a text book for surveyors, civil 
engineers, builders and contractors. Diags., 
plans. Ed. 3. 1932. Directly-useful Technical 
Series. (Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d.) 


Last revised in 1928, this edition has about one 
page of new matter added to the chapter on “ Taking 
ff” 


Garin (F. W.) Old English Instruments of 
Music: their history and character. J//us. 
Ed. 3. 1932. (Methuen, 135s.) 

Two new plates, a page of bibliographical matter, 
and some topical verses from Punch have been added 
to this new revised edition, which was first published 
in The Antiquary’s Books in 1911, at half the pres=nt price. 
How to Drive A Car: A complete guide and 

handbook to the subtleties of motoring 
under present-day road traffic conditions ; 
by the Editor of The Motor. Illus. Ed. 12. 
[1932]. (Temple Press, 2s. 6d.) 

Embodies the legal changes that have come into 
force since the Jast edition in May, 1929. New trans- 


mission sy$tems are described, but otherwise, there is 
little alteration. 
Jenxs (Edward) The Book of English Law. 
Ed. 3. 1932. (Murray, 12s.) 
Includes changes in law during the period 1928- 


1931. 

Kinczetrt (C, T.) Chemical Encyclopedia: a 
digest of chemistry and its industrial applica- 
tions. Ed. 5. 1932. (Balliére, Tindall and 
Cox, 40s.) 

“Many new subjects have been introduced, so 
that after meticulous revision, necessary amplification, 
and rigorous condensation, it now runs into upwards 
of 200 more pages than its predecessor (1938), and it is 
up to date so far as such a work can ept while 
going through the "—Preface. 

Lewrrr (E. H.) Hydraulics : a textbook cover- 
ing the syllabuses of the B.Sc.(Eng.), 
A.M.Inst.C.E., and A.M.I. Mech.E. ex- 
aminations in this subject. I//us., dia. Ed. 4. 
1932. (Pitman, tos. 6d.) 

This edition, the fourth in nine years, has been 
enlarged by 110 pages, and much of the original has 
been re-written. New matter, following recent re- 
search; has been.added on the viscous flow of fluids. 
Questions from recent examinations are given. 
Lucas (Jocelyn) Pedigree Dog Breeding for 

Pleasure and Profit; and Where to Buy a 
Dog. Illus. Ed. 3. [1932.] (Simpkin, 
Marshall, ros. 6d.) 

Double the size of the first edition [1925]. Many 
more breeds of dogs are described, and the list of non- 
aa dogs has increased from 12 to 23 types. 

Section IT., to Buy a Dog, is brought u up to date. 
MurRHEAD (Findlay, Ed) Scotlan Maps, 

plans. Ed. 2. 1932. Blue Guides. (Benn, 
12s, 6d.) 

Differs from the 1927 edition in including new 
roads and other minor details. 

Rea (J. T.) How to Estimate: being the 
analysis of builders’ prices. IT//us. Ed. 5. 
1932. (Batsford, 16s.) 

Last revised in 1913, and has been entirely re- 
written and enla to double the size of the first 
edition of 1902. uch new ground is covered, such 
as: Asbestos Cement Roofing and Machine-made 
Joinery. About 200 illus. have been added, making 
600 in all. 

Russet (C. E. B. and L. M.) Lads’ Clubs : 
their history, organisation and management. 
ey port. 1932. (A. and C. Black, 5s.) 

A. fevided and extended edition of the authors’ 
“Working Lads’ Clubs,” published 1908, the text 
and principles of which are followed closely, though 
much new material has been 
Scumipt (Dr. Julius) Text- Book of Organic 

Chemistry. English ed., by H. G. Rule. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Gurney and Jackson, 258.) 

First published 1926. Text has been 

throughout and extended by 46 pages. Considerable 
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« er PRACTISED IN THE MATTER OF REBINDING 


IS DISASTROUS. ANY CURTAILMENT OF REBINDING 

IS WASTEFUL, BECAUSE THE BOOKS WAITING BINDING 
ARE GETTING WORSE IN CONDITION. IF THEY ARE 
LEFT LONG ENOUGH THEY WILL HAVE TO BE THROWN 
AWAY—IN THE NAME OF ECONOMY. IN ANY CASE THE 
ACCUMULATION OF BINDING WILL HAVE TO BE DEALT 
WITH SOME DAY. IF WE WAIT UNTIL TIMES ARE GOOD 
THERE WILL BE A RUSH AND IN THE MEANTIME OUR 
PUBLIC ARE DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF THEIR BOOKS.” 
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YOU CAN PRACTICE TRUE ECONOMY 
BEST BY SENDING YOUR REBINDING TO: US 





Our Efficiency is your Economy! 





YOU ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
OUR EXHIBIT OF ECONOMIC 
BINDINGS AT BOURNEMOUTH 
CONFERENCE, STAND NO. 26 


DUNN & WILSON Lt? 
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changes have been made in the preliminary seétion, 

and throughout the book many new seétions have 

been introduced. 

Usrit (G. W.) Praétical Surveying. Ed. by 
Colonel Sir Gordon Hearn. Ed. 14. 1932. 
(Crosby Lockwood, 8s. 6d.) 

The main changes deal with “‘ Surveying Instru- 
ments,” and the present editor’s obje@ is to show how 
modern instruments facilitate work whilst attaining 
great accuracy. 

WHITEHEAD (Stanley) Municipal Audit Pro- 
grammes. Ed. 2. 1932. (Pitman, 5s.) 

Much of the text has been re-written, and material 
added concerning fresh municipal activities, as ‘‘ Public 
Assiftance,”’ “‘ Car Parks,” etc. 


Library Reports 


Biacksurn Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery.—Report of the Committee 
for the year ending March 318t, 1932. 
Librarian and Curator, R. Ashton, F.L.A. 
Population, 122,695. Rate, 2.4d. Income 
from Rate, £7,173. Stock: Lending, 
45,817; Reference, 25,102. Additions, 
6,907. Withdrawals, 4,522. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 828,487; Reference, 28,052; open 
shelves, 45,000; School Libraries, 99,439 ; 
Blind Readers, 2,982. Borrowers, 27,281 ; 
extra tickets, 3,975. Branches, 12. 

The committee records with deep regret the loss 
it has sustained by the passing of its oldest member, the 
Rev. J. P. Wilson, who served continuously since 1893. 
Various schemes and plans for the extension of the 
library, or part of it, were placed befor: the Council, 
but all were set aside owing to adverse financial con- 
ditions. The recorded number of books issued was 
70,603 above the previous year’s total. From the 
National Central Library 178 volumes were borrowed, 
and 170 were loaned as an Outlier Library. The 
arrangement between the Blackburn Corporation and 
those of Accrington and Burnley, which allows inter- 
changeability of borrowers’ tickets, continues to work 
smoothly. The Blackburn portion of the proposed 
Lancashire bibliography has been completed and 
consists of about 1,000 items. Estimated number of 
visitors to the Museum was 48,000. 


Cuexsea Public Library.—45th Annual Report. 
Year ending March 318t, 1932. Borough 
Librarian, Armitage Denton. Population, 


59,026. Rate, 1.22d. Income from Rate, 
£5,387. Stock: Lending, 42,510; Chil- 
dren’s Room, 1,449; Reference, 39,816. 
Additions, 2,174. Withdrawals, 1,605. 
Issues: Lending, 224,422; Children’s, 
15,849; Reference, 75,472. Borrowers, 


7,152. ; extra tickets, 4,371. 
In spite of restri€tions imposed upon expenditure 








owing to the acute financial depression, the Library 
has never been more appreciated nor better used than 
during the period under review. The total number of 
registered readers, and the book circulation, both 
Stand higher than at any previous time, al h the 


population has fallen by over 4,000 during last 
decade. It is gratifying to note that for the first time 
in a number of years an increase in the use made of the 
Children’s Library is reported. The Newsroom was 
re-arranged during the year and an additional supply 
of papers was — 4s The local colleétion was enriched 
by a number of paintings and drawings donated to the 
library. The resources of the Illugtration Colleéion 
were again drawn upon to the extent of many thousands. 


Luton Public Libraries—Librarian’s Report 
for the year ended March 318t, 1932. 
Librarian, Maud E. Griffiths. Population, 
68,526. Stock: Lending, 29,763; Ref- 
erence, 3,320. Additions, 2,818. Issues: 
Lending, 189,775 ; Young People’s Library, 
61,330; Branch, 35,395 ; Reference, 25,800. 
Borrowers, 26,005. 

Once again good progress and satisfactory service 
is reported from all departments of the Libraries. The 
circulation from the Lending Library is up by 36,684. 
while proportional increases are noted in the Reference 
and Branch Libraries. A new children’s room was 
opened during the year, and is proving a constant 
source of interest and delight to many hundreds of 
young people of the neighbourhood. A library service 
at the Bute Hospital has been inaugurated and is doing 
much towards brightening the hours for the inmates. 


MANSFIELD Public Library and Museum.— 
Report of the Librarian and Curator for 
the year ending March 31$t, 1932. Librarian 
and Curator, H. G. Massey. Population, 
46,075. Income from Rate, £2,739. Stock: 
Lending, 15,979; Junior, 2,856; Branch, 
1,342; Reference, 2,044. Additions, 4,056. 
Withdrawals, 1,260. Issues: Lending, 
213,663 ; Junior, 43,858; Branch, 14,702. 
Borrowers, 12,175; extra tickets, 4,265. 

The past year has been one of outstanding impor- 

tance, it having seen the completion of the scheme of 
re-organization embarked upon in 1928. A new Storey 
has been added to the front of the building to house the 
Reference collection, and the old Reference - 
ment is converted into a Junior Library. Although the 
Library. was closed for six of the busiest weeks of the 
year the issues were 19,208 more than last year, and 
170,000 above the year 1927-8. The new rence 
Library has at once begun to prove its value and an 
increase of 15 per cent, in the number of books con- 
sulted is excellent progress. The efforts expended on 
the Junior Lib: have resulted in a charming room 
being at the children’s disposal and the use made of 
it has been almost overw ing. Alterations in the 
hours of opening the Branch library were made and 
the t extra borrowing facilities are greatly 
appreciated. Patrons of the Museum numbered 
$0,715. 
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Reprints 
of the Month 


Assot (Anthony) The Mur- 
der of Geraldine Foster 
(Collins) 7“ - 


ANDERSON ae Surf. 
(Appleton) .. “e 


** BARTIMEUS.” The Ele- 
phant’s Head. (Cassell) .. 


Burton (Miles) The Three 
Crimes. (Collins) 


Campsett (T. Bowyer) Black 
Sadie. (Collins) .. 


Cuarterts (Leslie) She was 
aLady. (H. & S.) . 


Coxe (G. D. H. and Margaret) 
The Great Southern ~~ 
tery. (Collins) 


Cooper (Courtney Ryley) End 
of Steel. (Coll ins) 


Cranswick (J. Elizabeth) 
Broad Acres. (Constable) 


Crorts (Freeman Wills) Mys- 
tery in the Channel. (Collins) 


Dupeney (Mrs. Henry) The 
House in the ~ Street. 
(Collins) 


Bron (Godfrey)The a 
(Constable) 


Frercuer (J. S.) The South 
Foreland Murder(Jenkins) 


GranBerry (Edwin) Strangers 
and Lovers. (Constable) .. 


Hicuens (Robert) The Gates 
of Paradise, and other 
Stories. (Cassell) 


Hor.er (Sydney) The ey 
of No.1. (H. & S.) 


Hupson re 
(Constable) 


LInDsAY (Kathleen) *Neath 
The Southern Cross 
(Jenkins) ; 


Min (Sarah Gertrude) Mary 
Glenn. (ConStable) ‘ 


Murray (D.L.) The Bride 
Adorned. (Constable) 


Niven (Frederick) The —— 
Shawl. (Collins) . , 


a 
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Orczy (Baroness) Beau Bro- 
cade. (H. & S.) . .. 3/6 


RosErTSON (F. C.) Deadman’s 
Grove. (Collins) .. 3/6 


Sanpers (Charles Wesley) 
Timber Trail. (Collins).. 3/6 


Sepewick (Anne Douglas) 
Philippa. (Constable) .. 3/6 


Wopenouse (P. G. Big 
Money (Jenkins) .. 2/6 


Wrip (Aston) Mrs Pass- 
moor’s Husband (Jenkins) 2/6 


Younc (F. E. Mills) Myles 
Calthorpe, 1.D.B. (Lane) 3/6 


Younc (Walter H.) A Merry 
Banker in the Far East (and 
South America). (Lane).. 3/6 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
Lrprary Association. May 
and June, 1932. 


MEDEDEELINGEN VAN DE OPEN- 
BARE LEESZALL EN BIBLIOTHEEK 
TE AMSTERDAM. March-April, 
1932 

More Booxs. The Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library. May 
and June, 1932. 


BuLietin OF BrsuioGraPHy. Jafi.- 
April, 1932. 


Cotums1A University. School 
of Library Service, 1932-1933. 

BULLETIN OF THE GRAND Rapips 
Pusiic Loprary. March-April, 
1932. 

Reapers’ Ink. Indianapolis Lib- 
rary Service. April, 1932. 

Tue Losrary Assistant. June 
and July, 1932. 


THe Lrprary Association Re- 
corD. May, 1932. 


Tue Lrerary JourNAL, May rt, 
May 15th, and June, 1932. 


THe Lorary. Newark, N.jJ., 


May, 1932. 


Sr. Lovurs Pustic’ Liprary 
Montuty Butierm. April, 
May, June-July, 1932. 


Wuson Butuerm. April, May 
and June, 1932. 
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What Children Read 


In connection with the series of articles on 
“What Children Read” appearing in this 
issue the following well-known publishers 
have submitted a very fine series of juvenile 
publications which we commend to our 
readers for their serious consideration. 


GEO. ALLEN AND UNWIN. 


Grant (I. F.) Everyday Life in Old Scotland. 
Part One: to 1603. pp. 156. 1931. 
Part Two: from 1603 to 1707. 1931. 
Part Three: from 1707 to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. 1932. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. London, Allen and Unwin. 


2s. 6d. net per part. 

Based on a series of Broadcast talks to schools. 
This handy series cannot fail to interest our juvenile 
readers. They are of the type of literature that is 
badly needed in our libraries. 


A. & C. BLACK LTD. 


Four new volumes in the useful How- 
and-Why series deal respectively with music 
in its many aspects ; the wheel, one of man’s 
most useful inventions ; architeéture in various 
forms; and a very attractive volume by an 
abstruse mathematician who unbends enough 
to describe in simple language the principles 
of heat, light, eleétricity, etc. 

Turner (W. J.) Music, a Short History. 
pp. 96, 8vo, cloth. London, Black, 1932. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Boumpnrer (G. M.) The Story of the Wheel. 
pp. 96, 8vo, cloth. London, Black, 1932. 
2s. 6d. net, 

PakInGTtoN (Humphrey) How the World 
Builds : The Story of Architeéture. pp. 96. 
8vo, cloth. London, Black, 1932. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

SuLLIvAN (J. W. N.) How Things Behave. A 
Child’s Introduétion to Physics. pp. 96, 
8vo, cloth. London, Black, 1932. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


GEO. NEWNES, LTD. 
John O’London’s Children’s Library :— 


Birron (Enid) The Knights of the Round 
Table. pp. 126. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights. pp. 128. 
Tales of Ancient Greece. pp. 127. 
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Tales of Robin Hood. pp. 128. 
Illustrated, 4to, wrappers. London, Newnes 


(1932). 1s. 3d. net per copy. 
Enid Blyton is well known for her pleasing style. 
Books of this description are always welcomed by 
ju . 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


A very fine series of books for all ages. 
Books for Scouts and Girl Guides, school 
Stories and stories of adventure with some 
“pep ” in them are all included in a very fine 
range. 

Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) What Happened 
to Peg. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 183. 
London, Religious Traé& Society, (1932). 


2s. net. 


Nokes (Ethel) Peter the Vicor. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 221. London, Religious 
Traé& Society, (1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

Track (Lena) Betty Martindale’s Cousin. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 223. London, 
Religious Traé& Society, (1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

Wenvon (Edith) The Girl from the Back- 
woods. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 
London, Religious Traé Society, (1932). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Witson (Theodora) Founders of Wat End 
School. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 
London, Religious Traé& Society, (1932). 
2s. 6d. net. 

WynnE (May) The Old Brigade. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 124. London, Religious 
Tra& Society, (1932). 1s. 6d. net. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LTD. 


The Albion, Magnet, and Treasure 
Libraries include good healthy stories beauti- 
fully produced with pleasing coloured jackets 
at a price well within the reach of all even in 
these troublesome times. Librarians should 
send for complete lists of the “Albion” 
“Magnet” and “ Treasure” Libraries, as 
they cannot be omitted from the library stock. 
Cuatrerton (E. Keble) Adventurers of the 

Air. Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. 

London, Warne, 1932. 4s. net. 
Cuatrerton (EB. Keble) In Great Waters. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 255. London, 
Warne, 1932. 28. net. 
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SHELDON PRESS BOOKS 


A Selection suited for Libraries 


FROM A BIRD LOVER’S DIARY 
By ARTHUR ASTLEY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS EXPLAINED AND 
CRITICISED 
By A. E. BAKER. 3s. 6d. net. 


TRADERS IN EAST AND WEST. Some 
Aspects of Trade in the 17th and 18th Centuries 
By Fiorence L. Bowman and ESTHER 
G. Roper. (Texts for Students.) 2s. net. 


’ A SIMPLE BOOK OF ROCK GARDENING 


By Sir James L. Cotrer. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE JEW AND CHRISTIANITY 
By H. Dansy, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY 

By H. M. Duncan and W. I. Hawarp. 
(Texts for Students.) 3s. 6d. net. 


IN ENGLAND—NOW. The Countryside 
Week by Week 
By MariBEL Epwin. 5s. net. 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY. Essays in Folk- 
lore selected from his Writings 
By R. L. Gaves. 5s. net. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By M. D. Georce. (Texts for Students.) 
3s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELLERS AND TRAVELLING IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 
By E. L. Guitrorp. (Texts for Students.) 
2s. net. 


PIONEERS OF PLANT STUDY 
By Evttson Hawks, F.R.A.S. 12s. 6d. net. 





RIVERS AND LAKES. The Story of their 
Development 
By Martin A. C. Hinton. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE LINER 
By G. G. Jackson. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE STONE AGE 
By E. O. James, Ph.D., F.S.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NATURE WORLD OF LONDON: 
Trees and Plants. 2s. 6d. net. 
Animal Life in London. 5s. net. 
By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. 


PLANT NAMES 
By T. S. Linpsay. 2s. 6d. net. 


MATTER AND MOTION 
By J. CLerK MaxweLL. With Notes and 
Appendices by Sir Josep Larmor, F.R.S. 
5s. net. 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS OF THE 19th 
CENTURY 
By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. 12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY IN STONES. By C. ©. StatHam 
Norton. 3s. 6d. net. 


A POPULAR GEOLOGY 
By WILttaM Pratt. 2s, 6d. net. 


CLAY AND WHAT WE GET FROM IT 
By ALFRED B. SEARLE. 2s. 6d. net. 


PIONEERING FOR PEACE 
By Hese Spaurrt. 3s. 6d. net. 


TRIBES OF THE NIGER DELTA. Their 
Religion and Custems 
By P. Amaury TaLsor. 18s. net. 


THE SHELDON PRESS 


Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


LISTS POST FREE 
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GervaisE (Mary) Marigold and Dandelion. 


Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Warne, 1932. 2s. net. 

GervalsE (Mary) Miranda at Merryfield. 
Frontis. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, 
Warne, 1931. 3s. 6d. net. 


GeRVAISE (Mary) That Imp Miranda. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 287. London, Warne, 
1930. 38. 6d. net. 


Haypon (A. L.) Kidnapped from Downways. 
A Story of School and Adventure. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Warne, 
1932. 28. 6d. net. 


Lams (Charles and Mary) Tales from Shak- 
speare. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 308. 
London, Warne, (1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

Mossop (Irene) Una Wins Through. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Warne, 
1932. 25. 6d. net. 


Round the Publishing 
Houses 


In this series of articles we hope to publish 
monthly as comprehensive a survey of the 
activities in the publishing world as space 
will permit. 


*D. APPLETON & CO. 


Messrs. Appleton and Co. have just pro- 
duced a bright house journal under the title 
of Appleton Book Service. We will not 
steal Messrs. Appleton’s thunder by telling 
our readers the contents. We do however 
advise all our readers to apply for a copy and 
see for thémselves what an array of first-class 
books Appletons are providing. 


BENN BROS., LTD. 


Messrs. Benn Bros. are issuing on July 
14th an important work by Shane Leslie 
entitled, Studies in Sublime Failure. In this 
book the author gives us Studies of Cardinal 
Newman, Parnell, Coventry Patmore, Lord 
Curzon and Moreton Frewin. On the same 


day they are publishing Climate Handbook for . 


Business Men, Students and Travellers, by C. E. P. 
Brooks. It is a second edition revised and is 
the first compact and authoritative account in 
English of the distribution of climate over the 
surtace of the earth. 


- 


| 





GEO. G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. 

Messrs. George G. Harrap and Co. 
announce for early publication Porcelain as an 
Art and a Mirror to Fashion, by Robt. Schmidt. 
This work has been translated and edited by 
W. A. Thorpe, the Assistant Keeper in the 
ViGtorian and Albert Museum. The work 
contains eight plates in colour and over 200 
other illustrations. The published price 
is 25s. nett. The Book of Art is another 
announcement from this house. It is written 
for the younger reader with little or no know- 
ledge of the subjeé&. The author is W. W. 
Walters and the book contains 76 illustrations. 
Published price 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons are announcing 
a number of useful books for immediate 
publication, among them being The Shoe 
Repairer’s Handbook, by D. Laurence Lord. 
The first three volumes of this series are now 
available. The work will be completed in 
seven volumes. The Modern Technique of 
Bow/s is another excellent work issued by Pitman. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. 

Sir.—Your correspondent, Aristarchus, 
concludes a letter last month with the statement : 
“Mr. Berwick Sayers recently said that, in 
his experience the reader of Edgar Wallace 
would always be a reader of Edgar Wallace,” 
and proceeds : “ If this is true, then the future 
of the human race is hopeless, and librarian- 
ship a futile service.” 

This is a perfect non sequitor, seeing that the 
readers of Edgar Wallace are, after all, only a 
proportion of the human race, and it may be 
that their continuance in their Edgar Wallace 
reading will not shake the foundations of the 
world. But the main point is that I did not 
say what I am alleged to have said. I merely 
enquired if anyone had yet followed the career 
of a reader who had progressed from Edgar 
Wallace to higher forms. I had not; that 
was all. That such a progress is possible and 
should be worked for was the very essence of 
my argument. 

As for “ library science,” I thought your 
correspondents had settled its futility ! 4 

Yours faithfully, 


Croydon, W. C, Berwick SAYERs. 
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Book-Selection Guide. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Tompkins (J. M. S.) The Popular Novel in 
England, 1770-1800. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 
388. London, Constable, 1932. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A Study of the best sellers among popular novels 
during the last 30 years of the 18th century. 
Cuapwick (Mary) Adolescent Girlhood. Demy 

8vo, cloth, pp. 303. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1932. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author treats of her subje& from a threefold 
point of view, psychological, physiological and spiritual, 
and has given us a thoroughly careful and detailed 
Study of the many problems which beset the girl as she 
blossoms from childhood into maturity. Moreover, 
there are chapters which throw a fresh light on this all- 
absorbing topic, dealing with the young girl among 
primitive races, the young girl as presented in fairy- 
Stories, and the changes consequent on present-day 
developments such as the Girl Guides Movement, 
greater freedom in athletics, sport and world-travel. 
Core (G. D. H.) Economic Traés for the 

Times. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 328. London, 
Macmillan, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 
A well-written book on a subjeé that is largely 





to the forefront to-day. The economic seétion of the 
library will undoubtedly be Strengthened by the 
acquisition of this book. 


BupGen (N. F.) The Heat-Treatment and 
Annealing of Aluminium and its Alloys. 
With a Foreword by D. Hanson. _Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii., 341. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1932. 25s. net. 

There is now much scope for the ever-increasing 
use and usefulness of aluminium in all its forms, and a 
comprehensive work of this description which gives 
the latest discoveries in this department of metallur 
must be regarded as of due importance. That t 
science will advance still further goes without saying, 
but for the time being at any rate Dr. Budgen’s work 
Stands foremost in the field and must be regarded as the 
most authoritative of its kind. Librarians would do 
well to recognise this when contemplating accessions 
in the metallurgical seétion. 

Torrey (Ray Ethan) General Botany for 
Colleges. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xxii., 449. London, Appleton, 1932. 18s. 
net. 

First published in 1925, this volume is now issued 
at a price that is in reality remarkably cheap for the type 
of work. It is a full treatise on its subje& and is in no 
way sketchy ; all salient faéts are fully dealt with in a 
way that will be appreciated by the serious minded 
Student of a most interesting subject. 
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Warminc (Dr. E.) A Handbook of Systematic 
Botany. With a Revision of the Fungi by 
Dr. E. Knoblauch. Translated and edited 
by the Rev. M. C. Potter. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 620. London, Allen 
and Unwin, New Impression, 1932. 18s. 
net. 

This work was first published in English in 1895 
and is the fourth impression of the ened edition. It 
is a translation taken from the text of the third Danish 
edition. It is well printed and illustrated and is un- 
doubtedly one of the very best text books on the subjeét. 
Strep (Edward) Bees, Wasps, Ants and Allied 

Inseé&ts of the British Isles. Illustrated. 

8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 238. London, Warne, 

1932. 10s. 6d. net. 

The late Edward Step was in the first flight of 
eminent writers on Nature Study in all its branches. 
This work was completed a few weeks before his death. 
It is beautifully produced and contains some wonderful 
illustrations. 

Hitzis (Stanley M.) The Freemason’s Craft. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 192. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1932. 5s. net. 

Written primarily to enlighten the young Freemason, 
the high ideals of Freemasonry are faxthfully portrayed. 
Some of us who read will understand although there are 
many who will not. 

Dantets (W. J.) and Tucker (H. B.) Model 
Sailing Craft. With a Preface by C. N. 
Forge. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 246. 
London, Chapman and Hall, 1932. 25s. net. 
The authors deal with model yachts and other sailing 

craft in a very complete manner. Undoubtedly one of 
the most important books issued on this subjeé for 
many years. Design, construction and racing are very 
fully described discussed by men who have had 
considerable experience to draw upon. 

THe Newtson Coiiection At Luoyrp’s. A 
Description of the Nelson Relics and a 
Transcript of the Autograph Letters and 
Documents of Nelson and his Circle and of 
other Naval Papers of Nelson’s Period. 
Edited by Warren R. Dawson. Illustrated. 
4to, cloth, pp. xiii., 525. London, Mac- 
millan, 1932. 10s. net. 

Published in a form which can be enjoyed and 
handled by everyone with a love of our finest British 
traditions, this is a complete catalogue and description 
of the Nelson mementoes and autographs at Lloyd’s. 
The work done in colle&ting this mass of material has 
obviously been a labour of love. Some of the rs 
have already appeared in print but are inch in 
order that nothing may be lacking. The transcriptions 
have been made with the utmost care, and 
trations and reproductions are well chosen and good. 
The moderate sum char, should guarantee a large 
circulation for this work on one of Great Britain’s 
most outstanding personalities. It cannot be too highly 
commended. 


al 





the illus- ~ 


SHaw (Bernard) Music in London, 1890-94. 
Volume _L., pp. 302. 
Volume IL., pp. 324. 
Volume III., pp. 320. 
8vo, cloth. London, Constable, Standard 
Edition, 1932. 6s. net volume. 

The work of which the author said, “‘ There are 
people who will read about music and nothing else. 
To them dead prima donnas are more interesting than 
saints, and extiné& tenors than mighty conquerors. 
They are presumably the only people who will dream 
of reading these three volumes,” little knowing at the 
time how far he was underestimating his enormous 


blic. 

MacCinrey (Desmond) Criticism. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 311. London, Putnam, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

As a literary critic Desmond MacCarthy is well 
known. This, the second volume of essays written by 
him during the last 20 years, will be sure to meet with a 

y by our readers. 

Benson (E. F.) As We Were. A Viéorian 
Peep-Show. 8vo, cloth, pp. 356. London, 
Longmans, 1932. 55S. net. 

Written originally and first published in 1930, 
this work is now in its 5th edition. E. F. Benson needs 
no introduétion to our readers. 

WickHam (A. K.) The Villages of England. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 52 plates. 
London, Batsford, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 

Never was the beauty of England more forcibly 
brought home to the t than in this book. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with wonderful photographs, it is a 
book that will appeal to all. 

“ALLAN Juntor.”—The Canny Scot. Illus- 
trated by Charles Crombie. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp.34. Dundee, Valentine, (1932). 1s. 6d. net. 

A thoroughly hearty laugh can be obtained from 
these attractive sketches, well printed in colours. 

Ir Ir Hap HappeNneD OTHERWISE. Lapses 
into Imaginary History. Edited by J. C. 
Squire. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 289. London, 
Longmans, 1932. 55. net. 

A series of articles by well-known men of our 
time about what aright have happened in history. 
A book that really enjoyed and cause food for 
reflection 


De Monzie (Anatole) New Russia. Trans- 
lated by R. J. S. Curtis: 8vo, cloth, pp. 374. 


London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 12s. 6d. 


net. 

Written by a former French Minister of Public 
Work, this volume attempts to describe Russia in its 
true perspective by tracing the revolutionary movement 
from its source. ‘ 
Lawes (Lewis E.) Twenty Thousand Years in 

Sing Sing. 8vo,‘cloth, pp. 422. London, 
Constable, 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 

Recolleétions and refleétions by the Keeper of 

America’s most notorious Jail House. 
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“ALLAN Juntor.”—Sit Walter Scott. A Cen- 
tenary Memento in Scene and Story. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 34. Dundee, 
Valentines (1932). 1s. 6d. net. 

2 ee name is a guarantee that this 
charming Souvenir of Scott is illustrated with numerous 
attractive views. 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn) The Life and Letters 
of Anne Isabella, Lady Noel Byron, from 
unpublished papers in the possession of the 
late Ralph, Earl of Lovelace. With an 
Introduction and Epilogue by Mary, 
Countess of Lovelace. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 502. London, Constable, 
Second Edition, 1929. 7s. 6d. net. 

Byron’s wife has always appeared as a tragic figure 
and not always as a loved one. Miss Colburn Mayne, 
who has a great art of portraiture, has, —— for the 
first time, lifted her subjeét from under the s dow of 
her poet-husband’s wing, and given her a separate 
existence. From the moment when she rode in the 
carriage with her husband after the marriage ceremony 
and he turned to her with a kind of nervous loathing, 
indicating that she had made up her mind to marry him 

‘too late” we see the tra of her life unfold. A 
volume that will not easily aside, for it deserves 
careful Study to the end. 


FICTION. 


Assott (Jane) Kitty Frew. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
288. London, Lippincott, 1931. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of modern American life and the struggle 
of a young and unsophisticated woman to keep her 
husband’s love against the wiles of a worldly woman. 
ARNOLD (John) The London Bridge Mystery. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

From the very first page of this Story, David 
Royle, a Pn pe respecta peftable accountant, becomes the 
quarry of a pack of hunters. An unknown young 
woman sends on a quest which leads him from one 
adventure to another in the best Harold Lloyd style. 
Dos Passos (John) Nineteen Nineteen. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 462. London, Constable, 


1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Life stories of Americans at the beginning of their 
entry into the world war, written in the same style as 
the author’s earlier work, namely, by jerks, i.e., news- 
reels, camera’s eye, individual narratives. 
EATON (Evelyn) Desire—Spanish Version. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 285. London, Chapman 
and Hall, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A remarkably interesting novel of the work of 
Script-girls and Assigtants (in other words the cinema 
property-man who gets blamed for eve: ) behind 
the scenes of the studio. The background is = 
Story one of Polyglot “ takes” and “‘ re-takes ” 
glare of high ligh ts, sound recorders, roar, hustle, ie 
appointment at ‘length, when ee is worn out, 
poo see we pe success. Throws a fresh — on the 

rts needed to complete the Cinema sho 
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high standard of quality. They 
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Scottish Library Association 


THe Twenty-first Annual Conference of the 
Scottish Library Association was held at 
Motherwell on May 318t and June 1&t, 1932, 
by kind invitation of the Town Council and 
Public Library Committee, and was attended 
by 160 members and delegates. 


The Annual Business Meeting was held 
in the Library Leéture Hall on Tuesday, 
May 318t. Mr. S. A. Pitt, the retiring Presi- 
dent, induéted Mr. George W. Shirley, 
Librarian, Ewart Public Library, Dumfries, 
as President for the ensuing year. On the 
motion of Mr. Shirley, Mr. Pitt was cordially 
thanked for his services as president during the 
past year. 

The President moved, on behalf of the 
Council, that honorary membership of the 
Association be conferred on Mr. Edgar 
H. Parsons, as a mark of appreciation of his 
valuable services as Honorary Secretary for 
the past seventeen years. The motion was 
carried with acclamation. 

The Scrutineers reported that in the annual 
eleGtion of four Councillors to hold office for 
three years the following members had been 
ele&ted: Mr. R. A. Cochrane, Perth; Mr. 
D. C. Lawrence, Kilmarnock; Mr. E. H. 
Parsons, Glasgow; and Mr. J. Stirling, 
Motherwell. 

On the Annual Report of the Council 
there was considerable discussion as to whether 
or not action should now be taken to promote 
new legislation for Scottish public libraries. 
The President Stated that a committee was 
proceeding with the drafting of a memorandum 
on the projected new Libraries A&@; and it 
was agreed to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Council. The debate showed that the 
difficulties which had arisen between the 
burgh and county library authorities as a 
result of the operation of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) A&, 1929, are still without 

rmanent solution. On the motion of the 
ev. J. P. Alexander, Roxburghshire, it was 
remitted to the Council to consider and to 


make recommendations on suitable forms of _ 


return which might be made by the counties 
to the burghs, for the amount raised for 
library purposes by the counties in urban 
areas where libraries are already maintained 


under the Public Libraries A@s. The Annual 
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Report of the Council for 1931-32 was adopted 
unanimously. 

On the motion of the Rev. Canon J. 
M’Bain, Glasgow, it was remitted to the 
Council to consider and report on hospital 
library service in Scotland. 

After the Annual Business Meeting a 
civic reception was given to the Association 
in the Town Hall. The members were received 
by the Provost (Mr. James McClurg), and 
during the evening enjoyed a vocal and 
instrumental concert and the hospitality of 
the Town Council. 

On Wednesday forenoon, June rst, the 
Association met again in the Library Leéture 
Hall, and was welcomed by Honorary 
Treasurer T. S. McLees, Chairman of the 
Public Library Committee. In his speech of 
welcome Hon. Treas. McLees gave a brief 
summary of the history of the Motherwell 
Public Library, and some interesting details 
of the recent reconstruction and reorganisa- 
tion. In reply, the President expressed the 
great pleasure it had given the Association 
to accept the kind invitation to hold their 
annual conference at Motherwell. They had 
been well repaid for their visit, for not only 
had they received the most cordial of wel- 
comes, but they had had the opportunity of 
inspeéting the recently reconstructed Public 
Library, upon which the citizens of Motherwell 
were due congratulations as the possessors of 
one of the finest provincial libraries in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Shirley delivered his presidential 
address, in which, after briefly reviewing the 
effe&ts and possibilities of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) A&, 1929, he dealt at length 
with the psychology of reading. On the 
motion of the Rev. J. P. Alexander, a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address 
was passed. 

An address on “ Broadcasting and 
Libraries” was given by Mr. R. A. Rendall, 
Secretary of the Central Council for Broadcast 
Adult Education. Mr. Rendall made a strong 
plea for the closest co-operation between the 
wireless and library services, and for the 
formation of discussion groups in public 
libraries. In the discussion which followed 
a number of the members gave their experi- 
ences of the successful working of discussion 


groups. A.B.F 
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Editorial 


Aut the auguries for the Bournemouth Conference appear to be good, Our local secretary, Mr. 
Charles Riddle, seems to have spared neither energy nor ability to render our second visit to the 
town, whose libraries he initiated and has controlled for thirty-seven years, useful and enjoyable. 
There will not be quite so many social events as usual, but that is appropriate in the national cir- 
cumstances. There will be enough of all sorts of meetings to supply what the President of the 
A.L.A. describes as “ the calling which colleéts and organizes books and other printed matter for 
the use and benefit of mankind and which brings together the reader and the printed word in a 
vital relationship.” We hope the discussions will be thorough, but without those long auto- 
biographical speeches which are meant for home newspapers, that readers will make time for seeing 
the exhibitions, and that Bournemouth will be a source of health and pleasure to all our readers 
who can be there. * * * * * * 


A distinguished President takes office at Bournemouth from one who in his own way is no 
less distinguished. In greeting Sir Henry Miers most librarians will turn also to wave an affectionate 
and grateful farewell to Colonel Mitchell for the intense interest and abounding energy of his 
notable year of office. Fortunately it is only from the Presidency that he makes exit. His services 
cannot be chronicled here fully or appropriately, but we may suggest that his persuasion brought 
Lord Balneil to accept the chairmanship of the Council; and that his advocacy has secured the 
inestimable boon of a permanent home for the L.A., and, what concerns everyone of us nearly, 
for the National Central Library. He has opened many libraries, attended meetings here and 
abroad for us officially, and has upheld the office in the best way. Only the crisis could have pre- 
vented his doing much for the Consolidated Library A@ which we hope for. We can say safely 
that “‘ no President could have done more.” 

x * * * * * 


One cannot quarrel with the results of the L.A. Eleétion, but these interim, incomplete 
elections quite obviously do not interest the members at large. Out of a boasted membership of 
nigh four thousand not more than one-fourth thought the affair worth the three-halfpenny stamp 
and the energy required to record their votes. The outstanding feature of the election was the 
failure of Mr. Henry D. Roberts, who is Honorary Fellow of both the L.A. and A.A.L., to secure 
re-election after more than thirty years. We suppose that librarians forget that Mr. Roberts 
created our library education system and nursed it strenuously and successfully from the time when 
he was honorary secretary of the first Summer School until many years later he relinquished the 
secretaryship of the Education Committee. He is one of the best business minds of the Council 
at all times. We hope he will be re-elected later. 


* * x * * * 


At a recent educational discussion in London the argument was advanced that after forty 
years or so of free elementary education charges for schooling should now be imposed. Present- 
day parents, it was urged, value education and would be willing to pay for it. We do not agree, 
or the recent “ cuts ” in the education service would not have been so gladly acquiesced in by the 
nation at large. On similar arguments the time has come when public libraries should revert to 
a subscription basis, at any rate for fiétion. This view of a correspondent we air for what it is 
worth. With (at present) doubtful legality some public libraries run a subscription library, the 
books from which ultimately go into the public library we suppose. Burton has such a library 
and last year received {£338 income from 481 readers who borrowed 30,953 books. Apparently 
the public library houses this library free, and the rate-paid staff works it. It would be interesting 
to know what other public libraries have such subscription colle€tions. In general, of course, 
they line on with the “ rental colleétions ”—rental means subscription—which are in favour in 
American libraries. There are duplicates of the newest, most popular books which are reserved 
for those who can pay for them. When they become Stale, or after a certain time, the books 
are added to the free colleétion. By these means a certain amount of money and a cheap supply 
of secondhand fiction are obtained. Is the scheme a good one? We invite our readers’ views. 
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A “silly season” article on librarianship appeared early in August in a daily paper which 
caters for woman, and is apparently founded upon an interview with a London borough librarian. 
It describes librarianship for women as “ an unhurried occupation,” in which “ the work is light ” ; 
aspirants are told that the hours are forty weekly ; pay commences at from 30s. to {£2 weekly ; 
training at a Library School is unnecessary except for scientific and special libraries, but girls 
“ must take the examination of the Librarians’ Association” ; that the librarian in question has 
ten suitable women apply for every job as against one man ; and, therefore, in thirty years’ librarian- 
ship will be wholly a women’s work. Our readers can compare these utterances with their own 
experience ; but we do suggest that the drawbacks of a career should be given as well as these 
pictures of its most favourable circumstances. Then librarians might be spared the deluge of 
applications they receive from hopeful but nearly-always-to-be-disappointed girls. 


* * * * * * 


We are glad to see considerable improvement this year in the quality, both in produétion 
and in content, of the library reports which have reached us. In the first place, many of these reports 
are now illustrated, and this adds in no small measure to their attractiveness. It can never be too 
strongly emphasized that anything which is official, and especially an official document, is some- 
thing that the average Britisher views with instinétive repugnance, or at the mildest with distaste. 
It would be well if the word “ report ” could be dropped altogether, but that is perhaps inadvisable. 
The report, however, should set out to tell of what is after all one of the most interesting aétivities 
of modern life in a really interesting way. The reports we have before us are mainly prepared for 
the use of Councils, and a small number are usually reprinted for circularization to other libraries, 
the press and benefaétors. The great mass of the local public gets its library information at second- 
hand, through the local newspaper. This appears to us to be wrong. Each library should issue 
a folder with one or two interesting blocks, and consisting of brightly written paragraphs, dramatiz- 
ing the figures of the year’s work. American libraries have done this with great effe&. Such 
small documents could be broadcast throughout the town at a relatively small cost, and would do 
much to Stimulate interest at this time. 

* * * * * 


The annual cone of the Devon county libraries repeats the assertion that the county spends 
3d. per head on libraries as compared with an average of 1s. 6d. spent in urban libraries. The 
writer of the report had only to study the towns of his own county to see the fallacy of his figures. 
No Devon town spends 1s. 6d.; Plymouth, the largest, does not spend half that sum; Newton 
spends 11'/sd., and Torquay less than 1s. Nor is 1s. 6d. an average throughout the country. These 
harmful comparisons must cease ; they can never be anything but misleading until in every rural 
area there is a library building within a mile, easily accessible all day, adequately stocked and staffed, 
and with reference, lending, children’s and periodicals departments ; with lectures, reading circles, 
commercial libraries and the hundred other services—as yet barely known in counties—which are 
provided where 1s. 6d. is reached or exceeded in towns. 

















SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
announce the publication, under the auspices of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology, of the following important volumes: 
THE CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS TEN YEARS OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Eric Farmer, M.A. 3/6 net. An Account of the First Decade of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
THE PROBLEM OF INCENTIVES IN By Henry J. Welch and Charles S. Myers. 
INDUSTRY 1 : 6/- net. 
MUSCULAR WORK, FATIGUE AND By Charles S. Myers. 3/6 net. 
RECOVERY INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE 
By G. P. Crowden, M.Sc., By Henry J. Welch and George H. Miles. 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 3/6 net. 7/6 net. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Bournemouth. A Few Memories 
BouRNEMOUTH is a city of almost sporadic growth, and of late years on its outskirts (and even in 
its centre, alas !) that growth has not been too well disciplined. From the first, however, it had 
men who planned. The old lay-out of the town on the two sides of the tiny Bourne, which was 
once a decoy stream for wild fowl running into barren sand-wastes, was made with a vision which 
it has taken the twentieth century to mar; in the nineteenth it was, humanly-speaking, perfect. 
Shops, rowdy amusements and other commercial destroyers of beauty were resolutely kept away 
from the front. Gardens in crescents, circles and chines, made the most of natural advantages, 
and the discovery of the value of the fir and pine in their ideal association with the soil, in fifty 
years gave a quite special character to our town. Seen from the sea, our coast was a crescent of 
variegated sand cliffs, clothed with dark forest shot through by white spires with an occasional 
red or blue roof peering out. To rediscover the real Bournemouth one must forget the giant 
pavilion which sprawls across and almost throttles the lovely gardens, forget the Undercliff Drive 
which has become a paradise of superfluous motorists, forget that on the oldest and quietest haunts 
of ancient peace have appeared a colossal garage and a fun fair camouflaged as an “Amusements 
Garden ” ; and, above all, forget that the glorious Talbot Woods are gone irrecoverably. But 
there is much of beauty left, and as Bournemouth had, apparently, to be “ developed,” it can be 
said to have been well done. 


Being a librarian, and I trust a good son, by adoption, of Bournemouth, I like to believe that 
the library movement there has progressed on right lines. Mr. Charles Riddle has told us the 
history of that movement in a paper written for the last conference in 1913. Here I am concerned 
only with a few of my own quite egotistical impressions. There was great enthusiasm, , 
amongst the youngsters, when the first public library was opened in a long narrow shop in Cumnor 
Terrace in 1895. I remember its black shining front window with the gold “ Bournemouth Public 
Library ” gleaming out of the blackness ; the door at the side which led left to the lending library, 
and ahead up narrow, somewhat noisy, stairs to newsroom and tiny reference library. I remember 
my gratitude to the young librarian, who came from Clerkenwell where he had been James Duff 
Brown’s lieutenant, for the ticket I got soon after—I was too young to join at the opening the age 
limit downward being fourteen—a ticket which led me at first to Craik’s English Language and 
Literature, a height from which I soon descended to Henty and Fenn. 


How I became a library assistant hardly matters to anyone but myself; but to me it mattered 
a great deal. To begin life at that time in an open-access library, under the indireé influence as 
it were of J. D. Brown, was an almost unique experience. Our furnishings and fittings were 
simple enough, but the methods were good ones, and the book-stock of the library was excellent. 
It was small, but well balanced, and the library had a universal appeal in the town. I remember 
nothing of the curious snobbery which conneéts the public library with an inferior of reader 
and is met with even to this day, sometimes, I am sorry to say, among librarians who ought to 
know better. We had our local authors, some of whom borrowed from us: Clive Holland, the 
son of our first Mayor, T. J. Hankinson, whose fame as author of My Japanese Wife had just arrived. 
I liked most a tragic little tale of his called A Writer of Fiction, published about thirty years ago 
and since vanished utterly. I saw Guy Boothby once when he was at the height of a fame to which 
even J. B. Priestley’s is small—poor chap, Guy was buried in our cemetery when only thirty-five, 
and one man in a bowler hat attended his funeral! Marie Corelli never came into the library, but 
I remember her short important person parading the Boscombe Arcade when the organ was 
playing. George Barnett Smith was a daily visitor ; and Cunningham Geikie paused at the shelves 
to advise me always to write simple words : “ They are,” he said, “ like a clear pane of glass through 
which the meaning can be seen.” I remember A. J. Hawkes telling a famous woman novelist— 
he did not know who she was, of course—that her works were not considered good enough to 
be in the public library. Aflalo, the naturalist, came in almost daily, and the Rev. Dr. J. D. Jones 
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—as he now is—was vice-chairman of our committee. It was a good library to work in, and a 
good town to live in: everyone who mattered came there sooner or later.* 


We had such modernities as were available. I don’t think we had adjustable shelves, though 
I rémember that such notions as “ Tonks’ fittings ” were formed even then; we were lighted at 
night by gas; and our classification was Quinn-Brown. Cutter was unknown in England then, 
Dewey was scarcely known, but in any case was too complex, and, of course, the Library of Congress 
scheme was unborn. I remember we had different coloured tags for each shelf—or class, I forget 
which, but I do remember the hours I spent pasting these things on the spines of books and 
laboriously hand-printing the numbers. I confess that I liked labelling and shelving better than 
handling the card-charging crea one got closer to the books and to the readers I imagined. 
My labours were not inspired by a question from one reader :— 


“‘ Why do you put these paper-marks on the back of books ? ” 
“ Those are our classification labels.” 
“ Oh! I wondered why. I always take them off when I borrow a book.” 


Our staff was an interested one, but more in literature than in library economy. One may 
say modestly that it has done fairly well. W. J. Harris, now of Islington, was our first sub-librarian, 
but he had left for London before I was appointed ; Rowland Hill, now of Blackpool, was my first 
sub-librarian, and he helped to keep my steps firmly in the way of bibliothecal righteousness ; 
he was a severe, if just, young man. When he went to Carlisle, Joseph Faraday, now of Hornsey, 
succeeded, and my other colleagues were William G. Wilding, now deputy of Finsbury, and, later, 
A. ]. Hawkes, now of Wigan, and W. G. Fry, now of Manchester. The latest junior to come before 
my own departure was Edgar Osborne, who is Derbyshire librarian to-day. Not a bad record for 
one seaside library, was it? And there have been others since who have made progress afield. 
We were all students, as most good assistants always are. Our chief encouraged study and placed 
great importance on the study of literature, which with most of us meant learning Stopford Brooke’s 
Primer of English Literature by heart (a good foundation, too !) and then reading as consecutively 
as we could. Hawkes was our scientist, who possessed a large telescope, and made chemical experi- 
ments. He published an excellent article while little more than half-way through his teens on the 
recently-discovered Radium. 


It was a day of small things. The large system of branches began with a reading room adjoining 
Boscombe Arcade. Books were issued there and in rooms over shops at Westbourne and Spring- 
bourne about twice a week. We had one travelling stock for all these “ branches,” and the central 
library Staff, being a//the staff there was, worked them. The books travelled in large “laundry” baskets 
from one branch to the other. We had to pack them and to assist the carter to lug them to and 
from his cart. There were no motors then. Indeed, for public transport, Bournemouth possessed 
a one-horse "bus which ran from the top of Richmond Hill to Moordown. Elsewhere we walked. 
An assistant on duty at the central library in the morning, who lived two miles north of it, would 
frequently be on duty at Boscombe or Westbourne—my own favourite—in the evening, and would 

walk all ways unmurmuringly. From Westbourne one could walk home along the beach, which 
was lonely, unlighted and innocent of promenades, guided by the far lamps of the pier. To do 
this one had to come through the eerie solitude of Alum Chine, past “ Skerryvore,” where Stevenson 
lived when he wrote some of his best Stories. These modest branches did excellent work ; they 
created the public and the desire for the Carnegie libraries which have replaced them; and on 
some nights, when the issue was slow, we found in them plenty of time for reading, which I, for 
one, used fully. 


When I became sub-librarian, and for the first time was embarrassingly called “ Mr.,” I no 
longer went to the branches. I missed them much. But we had a new interest in that the central 





+ hope tis Conference wll bing apuin into notice Mate and Riddl's fine hittory, , Bournemouth, 1805-1905, 
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library was moved to a house* by the Horseshoe Common, which has another name—Firs Glen, 
I think, but am not sure—to-day. It doubled our space, and gave us a charming setting, with 
gardens and lawns about us, and, for the first time, a workroom. In the older libraries it was not 
thought necessary to make any provision for the staff; we went home to meals; and book-pre- 
paration, cataloguing, etc., were done at the counter (“‘ in the office,” we called it) or in the Reference 
Library. But here our work increased greatly, the stock became really fine, and Mr. Riddle laid 
there truly and well the bases of the Bournemouth library system of to-day. 

Except that, in common with all librarians, I am deeply interested in all libraries and have a 
special affe€tion for those of the town where “ I began,” those at Bournemouth to-day are strange 
to me. None of them existed when I left for Croydon in 1904. The new central library is palatial 
in comparison with that I knew, and pleasant Carnegie branches exist at Boscombe, Springbourne, 
Winton and Westbourne, while the town itself has added most successful ones at Southbourne, 
and, just lately, at Charminster. When I begain we issued about 150,000 books a year. The issue 
must be nigh a million now, if not more, and the library is up-to-time in every way ; but we served 
a small town of great beauty thirty years ago, and I always look back upon my initiation there as 
the happiest that could have befallen a librarian who has had on the whole a most happy library 
career. W.C.B.S. 


Notes on the History of the Library Movement in 


Bournemouth 
(Kindly supplied by Mr. CHarzes RIpDLez.) 


Tue first attempt made to eStablish a library in Bournemouth was in 1885, but owing to lack of 
organisation the projeét failed. In 1892, when the whole borough was canvassed by a strong and 
energetic committee, the result was more successful and the A& was adopted early in the following 
year by the votes of the ratepayers, 2,062 being in favour and 704 against. The present Borough 
Librarian, Mr. Charles Riddle, was appointed on June 7th, 1894, and the system of Open Access 
was adopted on the same day. 

The first library was opened in temporary premises at 6, Cumnor Terrace on January rst, 
1895, by the Mayor, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Merton Russell Cotes. This was the first library in the 
United Kingdom to open with Open Access, and the second to adopt the system. A temporary 
newsroom was opened at Boscombe on the same day. The stock at the opening was 5,717, and 
the issues during the year were 137,738. Temporary newsrooms were opened in November, 
1897, at Westbourne and Springbourne, and Travelling Libraries were established on January 1oth 
of the following year. Branch Libraries in temporary premises were established in 1899 at Boscombe, 
Westbourne and Springbourne, and the travelling libraries superseded. 

In 1903 Mr. A. Carnegie offered to give £10,000 for the ereétion of four small branch library 
buildings, with the condition that sites be provided without any charge on the library rate. The 
first permanent library building in the borough was opened in 1907 at Winton, being part of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift. The opening ceremony was performed by the Mayor (Alderman J. A. Parsons). 
The Springbourne Branch Library building (the second part of Mr. Carnegie’s gift) was opened 
on March 27th, 1909, by Councillor G. E. Bridge (Mayor). The site for the Boscombe Library 
was purchased by public subscription, and the library opened on June 22nd, 1910, this being the 
third part of Mr. Carnegie’s gift. The ceremony was performed by Councillor G. E. Bridge 
(Mayor), and in the same year the “ John B. M. Camm” Music Colleétion was presented to the 
town without restrictions. 

The present Central Library was opened by Alderman H. S. McCalmont Hill (Mayor) on 
March 26th, 1913. Subsequently the Mayor formally opened the “ John B. M. Camm” Music 
Library, and the Mayoress unveiled a portrait of the donor, the gift of Councillor R. Y. Banks. 
In that year the 36th Annual Meeting of the Library Association was held in Bournemouth. 











* It is called Old Library House now and is in private occupation, 
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The last of the four branch libraries arranged by Mr. Carnegie, the Westbourne Branch Library, 
was opened on May 13th, 1916, by the Mayor, Alderman H. Robson. 


Since that date there has been constant progress and in 1926 the Southbourne Branch Library 
was opened by the Mayor, Councillor Thwaites, and in 1932 the opening of the Charminster Branch 
Library by Lt.-Col. J. M. Mitchell, C.B.E., M.C., M.A., LL.D., took place, this event coinciding 
with the completion of Mr. Riddle’s fifty years of public library service. 


It is interesting to compare the stock thirty-seven years ago with the present stock of 85,530 
volumes. ‘ 


What Children Read (continued.) 


IV. 


THe Views OF THE LIBRARIANS OF THE SHEFFIELD JUNIOR LIBRARIES. 


Has children’s reading changed during the last twenty years? In essentials no! In certain 
particulars yes! The young reader, especially under ten, still finds the same difficulty his father 
did in completing a long story however full of incident. There are still better flowers in the library 
garden than have yet been gathered, and he still jumps butterfly-like from one book to another 
until, temporarily surfeited, he leaves off for other seemingly desirable things to do. It is this 
instability of the child mind that is latgely responsible for the popularity of the short Story, the 
short poem, and the short pieces of all kinds in The Children’s Treasure House, The Children’s 
Encyclopaedia, Arthur Mee’s Golden Hour, etc. We believe that much of the liking for fairy tales 
and legends may be due to this instability rather than to any predileGtion for fairy tales as fairy 
tales. The child is just as interested in facts as in fairies, and provided the faéts are presented 
imaginatively and shortly they have a ready appeal. This is not a phenomenon peculiar to the age, 
nor is the fact that the girl reader continues to read fairy tales and legends when the boy of the 
same age has passed on to a more robust and adventurous world. The girl of ten to thirteen, 
whilst adventuring at school and abroad, still has her ten league boots which transfer her readily 
to fairy realms, and she finds the way forward and back from nursery rhyme to poetry a very easy 
road. The boy of ten and over, on the other hand, becomes “ curiouser and curiouser ”—never 
long at rest in any one place—hence that peculiar aspe& of juvenile borrowings amongst boys, 
the book that is particularly difficult if not altogether beyond their capabilities. 


All these are aspects of children’s reading which were with us twenty years ago, and are with 
us to-day. Changes there are, of course, but they are chiefly changes in the popularity of certain 
authors due to the advance of time placing them in the category “ old fashioned.” ‘‘ Old fashioned ” 
is in faét the greatest crime in the juvenile calendar, and it applies as much to printing, illustration 
and general format as to the treatment of the story. The modern child lives in a world of high- 
power cars, trains, aeroplanes, ships, weapons of war, and he has little use for adventure stories 
without these adjunés. Similarly he sees such good examples of printing and illustration in posters 
and in everyday advertisements that badly got-up books leave him cold. The only of adventure 
that appears to survive this test of “ ultra-modernity ” is the Indian story, and perhaps the pirate 
Story, but even the latter has not entirely escaped it. Red-coated soldiers are now in the realms of 
history with all the failings which the word “ history ” usually has for the child mind. War stories 
must be nothing if not up-to-date, hence the decline of Henty, Fenn and even the earlier efforts of 
Brereton and Strang in ma of Westerman, Gilson and Bridges. Indian stories still hold their 
place and Ellis is still the most popular writer in this class. Naval stories and sea stories appear to 
be less popular, perhaps because the remarkable development in land transport touches more closely 
the average child or caters for his craze for speed. Fenimore Cooper and Marryat are in total 
eclipse, Ballantyne and Kingston hardly total five popular titles between them. The cry is 
Westerman, Westerman, with Jeans, Shaw and Collingwood very second best, 
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School stories amongst boys have lost some of their appeal. One suspects that much of the old 
allegiance has been transferred to the scout story. The inhuman boys of Farrar, Adams, Escott- 
Inman and Panting have been cast into merciful oblivion and Home’s pale ghosts have lost whatever 
hold they had. But Hadath, Bell, Cleaver have still a high place in the heart of the modern boy. 

Singularly enough school stories have increased in popularity with girls, probably as a result 
of the increase of secondary education for girls, and probably because twenty years ago there were 
so few girls’ school stories to be had. One remembers scores of girl readers clamouring for boys’ 
school stories in those days. Until a few years ago Angela Brazil was the queen of girls’ school 
tale writers. To-day her place is being taken by Wynne, Chaundler, Oxenham and Talbot. One 
suspects that her pasteboard heroines are too ladylike for these modern tomboy days. 

Similarly, in the realm of home life stories, L. T. Meade and Everett-Green have lost most of 
their old-time popularity, but Louisa Alcott still retains a steady hold. In the class adventure 
Stories the later efforts of Bessie Marchant still command respeét but she has lost most of her public 
to E. E. Cowper. 

Stories of girl guides are of course a new feature for this generation and very popular they are. 

One story “ type” we miss that was popular twenty years ago—the story of the poor waif 
in the mean Streets of the large city. Her Benny is still read, but its popularity is as the moon’s light 
to the sun’s, and its many counterparts have long ago languished in the limbo of forgotten things. 
May they never be disturbed. 

Of the juvenile classics of older days Scott is little read but Dickens’ O/iver, Tale of Two Cities 
and Chriffmas Carol are still fairly popular. Stevenson, with the exception of Treasure Island is 
dead, Jules Verne practically extiné, and Gulliver not widely read. On the other hand, Adice in 
Wonderland, Water Babies and the Jungle Books and Just So Stories are evergreen, and Peter Pan, Dr. 
Dolittle and the Milne stories are at the peak of popularity. The older writers of stories for the very 

young, including Meade, Molesworth, Everett-Green and Ewing, are “ dead,” and E. Nesbit and 
Judge Parry have very little appeal to the child of to-day. Their places have been taken by Lofting, 
Milne, Barrie, Mrs. Strang, Wynne and Walker of the sandman stories. Very singular indeed is 
the popularity of the simple short story of the shilling and one-and-sixpenny class usually published 
in paper boards, but, thanks to the enterprise of the O.U.P. and other publishers, now obtainable 
in publishers’ cases. In the last generation librarians looked on these as kindergarten reading, but 
to-day we find girls of 1o—12 “ gobbling ” them up and asking for more. Perhaps this is some 
reflection on our present educational system, perhaps ‘it is a challenge to the modern librarian as to 
whether for a generation he has not misjudged the quality of the child mind. 


Children’s Reading 
I.—ANIMAL STORIES. 


By F. G. B. Hurcnincs, F.L.A. (Leeds Public Libraries). 


A common reply from children when asked what kind of stories they like, is, “Animal and fairy 
stories.” The popularity of fairy stories has been adequately acknowledged; but that animal 
Stories are almost equally popular is a faét which has not been fully realised. I stress this because 
of the real necessity which analysis reveals of considering the fiction part of a juvenile stock in 
terms of the subjeét of the story, a consideration which if aéted upon will lead to a pepoween 
representation of the stock in direé& relation to the type of reading in demand. Admittedly, some 
books must be included because of their intrinsic worth; but these are comparatively few in 
number, and even allowing for adequate duplication, there still remains a large proportion of the 
books in a juvenile stock which are selected to “ make up the numbers.” When making up the 
numbers, then, let us remember the popularity of the animal story. 

Present-day reviewers of animal books for children frequently use the word “‘ over-humanized ” 
as if it were some parasite which threatened to extract what substance and virtue might lie in the 
obje& of their criticism. It is, of course, conceivable that a vegetable parasite might overwhelm 
its host ; but this is to view the extreme case in which death is likely to ensue, An adroit introduc- 
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tion and application of human qualities to the animal charaéters of a story is something desirable; 
and if it comes to a point of faithfulness, how many of us do not ascribe reason rather than, or as 
well as, instin& to our domestic pets? The person who thinks otherwise should read Cherry 
Kearton’s My Friend Toto, the amazing Story of a chimpanzee who is not only capable of con- 
sideration and thought for his master but is also gifted with a sense of humour. If this is not enough 
evidence—and it may not be to the cynic who recognises in the chimpanzee a near relation—then 
he should read My Dog Simba by the same author. These two books are published in “ The Library 
of Animal Friends,” issued by Arrowsmith. All the books in this series are worthy of inclusion. 
They are described as “ naturalists’ Stories of their own pets,” and when it is added that Frances 
Pitt is prominent in the series with Moses, My Orter, and her very satisfying “ gutter bred ” mongrel, 
Tiny, My Terrier, sufficient has been said, I hope, to commend the series. 

It is possible that a more serious offender to the person who dislikes the “ over-humanized ” 
book is the talking beast Story. But in this case is it not rather that the author has been incapable 
of handling the medium satisfactorily, than that the medium itself is an undesirable one? Kenneth 
Grahame’s Wind in the Willows is a case in point. Here there is humour and understanding which 
give reality to the toad and his friends, and much the same can be said of Gerald Bullett’s Remember 
Mrs. Munch, although in this story there is practically nothing to be learned about hares and the 
other beasts as such: the animals are merely unusual people co-operating with children in solving 
a mystery. De La Mare has produced in his Three Royal Monkeys one of the most delightful of 
animal Stories. There is real charm in this book and the delicate insight which he brings to bear 
enables him to create monkeys which are always monkeys and at the same time creatures of thought 
and understanding. Richard Jeffries’ Wood Magic is another of this genre. In this story the trees, 
grass, insects and other wild creatures converse with Bevis and tell him of the joys and sorrows of 
their lives. This, too, is a charming tale. It is fitting that this paragraph should conclude with 
Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Dolittle books. Lofting has achieved great Sasidneky with both parents and 
children. I would emphasize this because those of his books which I have read have appeared to 
me too slick and lacking in polish and subtlety; defects, however, which are not so obvious to 
children. 

America has not been without its exponents of animal stories, and in some of these we see 
the reflection of life ina country which has its large traéts of uninhabited and unexploited land, and 
its consequent wild animals. Charles Roberts, William Long and Ernest Thompson Seton have 
all shown this influence, and from their stories, besides the animal interest, there emerges a real 
knowledge of woodcraft which gives added interest to them. They have all written several books, 
a selection of which appears at the end of this article. Suffice it here to say that their stories are 
moving and full of incident. 

While thinking of the Americans, Joel Chandler Harris is instinétively called to mind. Here 
we have the old negro, Uncle Remus, relating animal stories to children. His conversation is 
according to the jargon which we have learned to associate with negroes, and I, personally, find 
it rather disturbing if not difficult. But many children enjoy these stories Famahed and it would 
be unfair to decry one who has established an honoured place for himself in the world of children’s 
literature. After all a judgment in literature is, finally, a personal judgment ; it can seldom be 
universal. And there is one more American book I would mention—Anne Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
It is the autobiography of a horse which during its life passed from one owner to another, some of 
whom were kind, some otherwise. It ultimately spends its declining years in a sort of horse 
paradise. This outline is sufficient to indicate that there is much sentiment in the book—Terman 
and Lima call it the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of animal stories—and that may serve to condemn it. Some 
children, however, like the Story, and the strong case it makes for kindness and consideration to 
animals is, I think, a justification for its somewhat harrowing passages. 

In the list at the end which I have somewhat arbitrarily divided there appears in the seétion 
for the older children those two vigorous dog stories of Jack London’s, The Cail of the Wild and 
White Fang. London is one of those writers who make a wide appeal. He wrote from first-hand 
experience of the life he had lived,and consequently because his life was adventurous his books 
are also. 
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It is a gratifying feature in an age of much futile book produétion that both authors and 
publishers have devoted worthy attention to the needs of the young. I think of Skipper’s Meeting 
Pool and White Man’s Garden, with their amusing black and white illustrations and apt short stories. 
Felix Salten’s Bambi told with much feeling and giving a very good and instruétive insight into the 
development and habits of deer, The Little Wise One by Frank Worthington, in which we hear 
the African native tales of the Hare in the Moon, and, lastly, Jungle John and Further Adventures of 
Jungle Jobn by John Budden, in which the hero has adventures in the Indian jungle, learning much 
of both the animals and natives. 

It is our custom—certainly the custom of children—when eating to leave the best things to 
the end. This must be my excuse for relegating Kipling’s Just So Stories and Jungle Books to a con- 
cluding paragraph. They are universally liked. This is the highest praise and something for 
which librarians, who seldom get anywhere near finality in assessing reading tastes, should be 
yrateful. 

: SELECT LIST OF BOOKS. 
1.—For THE YOUNGER CHILDREN. 
ZEsop os -. Fables. Macmillan. 6/- 
Bowen, O. .. Adventures of Mr. Woggins. Collins. 2/6 
Beetles and Things. Mathews. 5/- 
Hepzibah Again. Collins. 2/6 
i .. Hepzibah Hen Book. Benn. 3/6 
Bu..etr, G. .- Remember Mrs. Munch. Heinemann. 5 /- 
BurrouGues, D. -. Amazing Adventures of Little Brown Bear. Methuen. 2/6 
— pe -. Jack Rabbit, Deteétive. Methuen. 2/6 
we -- Journeyings of Selina Squirrel. Methuen. 2/6 
Cory,D. .. .. Little Jack Rabbit and Danny Fox. Grayson. 2/- 
~-—- os .. Little Jack Rabbit and the Big Brown Bear. Grayson. 2/- 
— es .. Little Jack Rabbit and the Squirrel Brothers. Grayson. 2/- 
-—-— o0 .. Little Jack Rabbit’s Adventures. Grayson. 2/- 
EnGutsn, D. -» Enchanted Necklace. Grayson. 3/6 
Grason, A. L. .. “Another Alice Book, Please!” Castle. 6/- 
Harris, J. C. .. Uncle Remus; and, Nights with Uncle Remus. Routledge. 4/6 
Jerreries, R. -. Wood Magic. Longmans. 6/- 
Jotty Books .. Blackwell. 1/3 each 
KiP.inG, R. .. Just So Stories. Macmillan. 7/6 
LoFtinG, H. .. - Dr. Dolittle Books. Cape. 7/6 each 
Porter, B. .. The Peter Rabbit Books. Warne. 2/- each 
Razt,G. .. -» All Mary. Mathews. s5/- 
»4 -- Mostly Mary. Mathews. 3/6 
Skipper, M. -- Meeting Pool. Mathews. 3/6 
as .. White Man’s Garden. Mathews. 3/6 
Wacker, A, P. .. Sandman’s Stories of Twinkle Eyes. Harper. 2/- 
2.—For THE OLDER CHILDREN. 
Batten, H. M. .- Dramas of the Wild Folk. Black. 2/6 
—— oe .- Golden Book of Animal Stories. Blackie. /- 
ae .. Romances of the Wild. Blackie. ;/- 
BuDDEN, J. .. .. Further Adventures of Jungle John. Longmans. 6/- 
= Jungle John, Longmans. 6/- 
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Finn the Wolfhound. Richards. 6/- 

Three Royal Monkeys. Faber. 3/6 

Brian and the Wood Folk. Dent. 5/- 

Rovers and Stay-at-Homes. Dent. 5/- 

Wonder Book of Animals for Boys and Girls. Ward Lock. 6/- 
Wind in the Willows. Methuen: 7/6 

Smoky. Scribner. 6/- 

Fairy Land of Living Things. Casse//. 5/- 

First and Second Jungle Books. Macmillan. 10/6 
Animal Story Book. Longmans. 5/- 

Red Book of Animal Stories. Longmans. 5/- 


Lrsrary of Animal Friends. Arrowsmith. 3/6 each 


Mouxerjl, D. G. 


OLLIVANT, A. 
Roserts, C. G. D. 


SALTEN, F. .. 
Seasy, A. W. 


Seton, E. T. , 


WorTHINGTON, F. 


Youmans, E, 


Call of the Wild. Grossett. 3/6 

White Fang. Methuen. 3/6 

Little Brother to the Bear. Ginn. 3/6 
Northern Trails. 2 vols. Ginn. 7/- 
Secrets of the Woods. Ginn. 3/6 

Ways of Wood Folk. Ginn. 3/6 
Wilderness Ways. Ginn. 3/6 

Wood Folk at School. Gina. 3/6 

Outa Karel’s Stories. Macmillan. 3/6 
Chief of the Herd. Dent. 6/- 

Gay Neck. Dent. 6/- 

Rama, the Hero of India. Dent. 6/- 
Owd Bob. Heinemann. 3/6 

Heart of the Ancient Wood. Dent. 6/- 
Haunters of the Silences. Ne/son. 2/6 
Hoof and Claw. Ward, Lock. 4/- 
House in the Water. Ward, Lock. 3/6 
Kindred of the Wild. Nedson. 2/6 
Bambi. Cape. 5/- 

Exmoor Lass. Black. 3/6 

Skewbald. Bilack. 3/6 

Animal Heroes. Conffable. 7/6 
Biography of a Grizzly. Hodder. 7/6 
Biography of 2 Silver Fox. Conffable. 10/- 
Lives of the Hunted. Hodder. 8/6 
Monarch, the Big Bear. Conffable. 7/6 
Rolf in the Woods. Constable. 7/6 

Two Little Savages. Conffable. 7/6 
Wild Animals at Home. Hodder. 8/6 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Hodder. 8/6 
Black Beauty. Harrap. 3/6 

Hahtibee, the Elephant. Ad/en and Unwin. 35/- 
Book of Animal Tales. Harrap. 5/- 
Life Story of a Badger. Murray. 6/- 

Life Story of a Fox. Black. 2/6 

Life Story of an Otter. Murray. 6/- 
Kalulu the Hare. Collins. 5/- 

Little Wise One. Collins. 3/6 

Teddy Horse. Mathews. $/- 
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George Allen @ Unwin Lid. 


A History of the Public Library Movement 
in Great Britain and Ireland 


By JOHN MINTO, M.A., F.L.A. Library Association Series No. 4. 10s, 6d. 


‘‘A comprehensive study of the growth of public libraries . . . will be of great value to all 
who are concerned with the runnitig and development of libraries.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Carlyle 


By EMERY NEFF. With frontispiece. 10s. 6d. 
“Accurate, packed with necessary facts and strewn with suggestive quotations 
scholarly.’"—Daily Telegraph. 
“I was delighted with this new biography. It is compact . . . by a man who knows his 
subject thoroughly.’’— Everyman (C. B. Purdom). 


9 
A Poet’s Tragedy 
The Trial of C. J. L. Almqvist. 
By A. HEMMING-SJOBERG. Translated by E. Classen. Jilustrated. 8s. 6d. 


‘“‘ It has merits as a story—those of psychological detective investigation . . . It is a curious 


study in human nature.’’—Sunday Times (Desmond MacCarthy). 


Man and Medicine 


By HENRY G. SIGERIST. Translated by Margaret Boise. 12s. 6d. 


‘‘A much-needed survey of the evolution of the science and practice of medicine.’’"— Aberdeen 


Press and Journal. 
‘“‘An admirable introduction to the general scope of medical science.’”’—Church Times. 


The Medical Value of Psycho-analysis 


10s. 6d. 


By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 


This book is not only practical for individual use but it provides a survey of the whole 
subject of psycho-analysis in a straight-forward way. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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A Service Counter for a Branch or Small Town Library: 


A REPLY TO MR. FORTUNE, 
By A. THompson, A.L.A. 


Ar the risk of appearing arrogant, I venture to answer Mr. Fortune’s criticism to my proposal 
for a triangular service-counter, published in the May number of THe Lisrary Wor cp. 

Mr. Fortune’s argument is based largely on a comparison of measurements ; but at the time 
I drew my sketch I must confess that I was thinking in terms of shapes rather than sizes. The 
fact that the area of a rectangle is halved by a line drawn diagonally from opposite angles and that 
the line so made (forming as it does the hypotenuse of the ensuing triangles) is longer than the 
other sides, forms the basis of my argument. Accordingly, measurements were purposely omitted. 
The size and type of enclosure is governed by the number of borrowers using the library and any 
merits claimed for the triangular service-counter are due to its shape rather than its size. 

Several years experience of work in open-access libraries has convinced me that a rectangular 
enclosure fails to provide an “ In” counter of sufficient length to enable several assistants to work 
there without getting in each other’s way, without at the same time providing an unnecessarily 
long “ Out” counter. As the use of a modern system of book-charging enables an assistant to 
charge a book in about a third the time that it takes to discharge one, it follows that work at the 
“ Out ” counter is correspondingly lessened, so that only one assistant is required there to three at 
the “In” counter if borrowers are to pass through the wickets at the same speed at each side of 
the enclosure. 

Further it is not space within the enclosure that is required so much as this counter space. 
A large interior space only means waste of energy by constant movement between the two counters 
at such times when the limitation of staff (particularly in a branch) makes attention to both counters 
by a single assistant a necessity. The rectangular enclosure which does provide an “ In” counter 
of adequate length, must consequently enclose a correspondingly larger interior floor space. 

Another point—although the triangular enclosure provides as much storage accommodation 
and as much writing space as the re¢tangular, I maintain that an enclosure is (or rather should be) 
first and foremost a service-counter. Although a small staff makes clerical work within the enclosure 
inevitable, I personally am of the opinion that work of this nature is better done elsewhere. 
Borrowers hesitate to interrupt an assistant who is busy writing and that valuable personal touch 
between staff and public is lost just at a time when, counter-work being slack, a good opportunity 
for intercourse with borrowers presents itself. Centralization relieves a branch of much clerical 
work and there are but few small town libraries without some kind of a work room. 

On the question of book-trolleys under the counter, Mr. Fortune is in error when he imagines 
that I propose sorting returned books under the counter before returning them to the shelves ! 
I used the words “ rough preliminary sorting,” meaning that in much the same way as Mr. Fortune 
appropriates a bin for each class of book returned, I propose to utilise a shelf, or shelves, on the 
trolley ; but whereas Mr. Fortune finds it necessary to handle returned books a second time in 
moving them from the bins to the trolley, under-counter trolleys are ready to be wheeled out of 
the enclosure immediately they are full. There is thus no interruption of the work of the assistants 
engaged at the “ In ” counter, neither do busy counter assistants run the risk of barking their shins 
on the trolley whilst it is Standing in the middle of the enclosure during the loading process ! 

Trolleys with tilted shelves enable an assistant to quickly discover any book which for any 
reason has been inadvertently placed among-the returned volumes. Borrowers have a habit of 
giving in books and then discovering a few minutes later that they wanted them renewed |! 

I have said sufficient, I think, to prove that the reétan enclosure, too, has its shortcomings, 
and it was in the hope of attempting to overcome some of them that my suggestion for a triang 
enclosure was put forward. Mr. Fortune is an acknowledged expert on Library Planning, and as 
such, it is to him that we look for a solution-of these difficulties. 
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A NEW ADDITION TO THE 


EXPLORATION LIBRARY 











EACH 7/6 NET 


Che Bible, The Scholar 


and The Spade 


A summary of the results of modern 
excavation and discovery. 


By C. H. IRWIN, M.A., D.D. 


In this book the results of modern excava- 
tions in Bible lands are set forth in popular 
form. The discoveries in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Palestine and Asia Minor are shown 
to confirm the essential accuracy of the 
Scripture narratives. Places and persons 
which only a few years ago were regarded 
as ‘“‘ unhistorical”’ or mythical, are now 
proved to have a real existence. Not only 
so, but the truthfulness of the Bible 
authors in the details of customs, religious 
observances, and languages, is very 
definitely proved. 


Other Volumes in this Series— 


By Sir ERNEST er BUDGE, 
M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


THE ROSETTA STONE in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM and the DECIPHERMENT 
OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS 
THE MONKS OF KUBLAI KHAN 
THE DWELLERS ON THE NILE 
THE BOOK OF THE CAVE OF 
TREASURES 
BABYLONIAN LIFE AND HISTORY 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLES 


By Prof. R. A. S. MACALISTER, 
LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN 
PALESTINE 


By JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI AND 
PAPYRUS—HUNTING 


A CENTURY OF EXCAVATION IN 
THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS 


Published at 
4, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 














NISBET 


Juveniles 





HE whole range of Nisbet 

Juveniles has been designed 
to offer a wide and generous 
selection of first-rate books for 
young readers. 


Nisbet Books give an extremely 
high standard of quality. They 
offer an amazing variety of read- 
ing matter by popular authors; 
and they are books which must 
find a place in every library. 


THE VIKING SERIES 
(2/6 net each) 


THE CHAMPION SERIES 
(2/- net each) 


THE NEW 
HAVERSACK LIBRARY 
(1/6 net each) 


THE PIONEER SERIES 
(1/6 net each) 


THE PALADIN SERIES 
(1/- net each) 


See these Nisbet Books at Messrs. 

W. & R. Holmes’ Stall at the 

Library Association Conference, 

Bournemouth, Sept. 5th to 8th, 
1932. 


James Nisbet «Co Ltd. 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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Trinnooran EMCLORURE OCcuPY ine 
COmnen PesiTon — BxcesenT 
OveeeenT AtGuiTine AS 
ASsisranTs aT ‘W Counten 
DIRECTLY Fact STacns. — 


Another Service Counter 
By K. G. Hunt (Tottenham Public Libraries). 


Mr. THompson’s article in the May issue of THe Lisrary Wor xp described an interesting attempt 
to solve a problem which has been to the fore at Tottenham also, and some account of the manner 
of its solution, still necessarily in the experimental stage, may be of use to others similarly perplexed. 
The objeé& at Tottenham was to devise a Staff enclosure that would give maximum service with 
minimum effort, especially when the staff was depleted at meal times or through holidays or illness. 
For this reason the aim was so to arrange things that even a single assistant could comfortably 
“ carry on” during normal working hours. 

‘The enclosure ultimately designed and installed in the West Green Branch, Tottenham, there- 
fore, is triangular in shape, with the apex pointed towards the wide entrance doors which give 
access to the lending department. To the right is the entrance gangway and to the left the exit 
wicket. The issue-trays are divided into three equal sections, seétion 1 being place on the end 
of the exif counter nearest to the apex, and sections 2 and 3 on the entrance counter, section 2 being 
immediately next to the apex, and opposite seétion 1, while seétion 3 stands on a tray fitted into 
and flush with the counter top, but pivoted at one corner so that it can be pulled out into a position 
at right angles to the line of the counter. At the apex of the counter is a wide shelf which carries 
a telephone, ink-stand, etc., while from underneath this shelf a flap can be pulled out over the issue 
trays on each side. Three inches clearance is allowed between the flap and the shelf above it, so 
that any books, papers or writing materials placed on the flap when it is pulled out need not be 
removed when it is pushed in. ‘ 

Below the surface of the counter are shelves for returned books (their width some six inches 
less than the counter top) and nine inches from the floor level is a wide foot rest. In a panel under 
the counter, near the apex, is a switchboard controlling all light points in the public rooms and 
bells in the work-room and boiler house. Two specially constructed revolving chairs are provided, 
(with low backs, but without arms), the seats z2ins.-25ins. from the floor level and pivoted near 
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The “Lambert” 
Sheaf Catalogue 


The Sheaf Catalogue invented by the late A. W. Lambert and manufactured by 
Libraco Limited is generally acknowledged to be the best type of sheaf catalogue 
for library use. In its construction and manufacture it is much superior to all 
imitations. The ‘“ Lambert ’’ Sheaf Catalogue, obtainable only from Libraco 
Ltd., is uniform in detail so that repeats will match up. 














The backs are made of well seasoned closed grained beech. The sides are of laminated 
wood, not strawboard, and are hinged to the back with doubly sewn webbing. The 
covering is in selected pigskin specially dyed to give uniform colour. The metal 
post is machine turned to -001 inch, ensuring that there will be no binding of the 
slips in future supplies. 

Over 600 Sheaf Catalogues have been 

supplied to the Liverpool Reference Library. 


110 are now being supplied to 
the Darlington Public Library. 


LATEST REDUCED PRICES 


No. 1. Size of slip, 3jin. by 7}in. 


Complete Catalogue, with slips and key - : - 12/- each 
Holders only in maroon pigskin - - - - - 8 ,, 

Thick slips, plain - - - - - - 5/6 per 1,000 
Thin slips, plain - - - - - - a 

No. 2. Size of slip, 43in. by 7?in. 

Complete Catalogue, with slips and key - - - - 13/6 each 
Holders only in maroon pigskin - - - - - O-,, 

Thick slips, plain - - - - - - 6/- per 1,000 
Thin slips, plain - - - . - - - 5/6 2 


Square Ruling both sides 8/6 per 1,000 extra. 








DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT THE LIBRACO EXHIBIT OF 
MODERN LIBRARY EQUIPMENT at the L.A. CONFERENCE 


—S—_ 


Libraco Limited 
62 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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the back, so as to give them a bigger radius of turn. An Assistant seated in one of these chairs 
at the apex of the counter is high enough from the floor to permit the arms to move comfortably 
over the issue trays, the feet being supported by the foot rest. A half-turn to the left brings her 
into a position facing the exit counter, from which books can comfortably be stamped without 
Strain. A half-turn to the right brings her into a position facing the entrance counter, and by 
pulling out the pivoted seétion of issue trays all the issue trays are within easy reach. In her normal 
position, facing the apex of the enclosure, she is able to carry out written work on the pull-out 
flap (24 ins. by rsins.), and whenever she has occasion to refer to one of the trays masked by the 
flap, a gentle push slides it out of the way together with all the writing materials, etc., resting upon it. 


























From the moment of opening until 6 p.m. one assistant, seated as described, is able to deal 
with all incoming and outgoing readers, and also to carry out other duties, such as writing tickets 
or overdue notices. She can telephone, control the lighting or summon assistance (by the eleétric 
bells already described). And she can perform all these duties seated and without leaving her seat, 
which is placed so as to give supervision of all departments. 

The remaining sections of the counter are on quite conventional lines, and afford plenty of 
working space for other members of the staff on duty, who are left free to devote their whole 
attention (save for assistance with “ shelving ”) to preparing books, etc., to administrative work, 
or to dealing with enquiries. By pushing pack-the pivoted tray and altering the arrangement of 
the chairs two or three assistants can work at the issue records when necessary, so that even in 
busy periods standing in the counter enclosure can be almost eliminated. 

The chief advantage of this arrangement, designed some 18 months ago and put into use 
last November, has undoubtedly been the increased number of readers per hour that one assistant 
can comfortably cope with, a factor of great utility in the preparation of time sheets and arrange- 
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Ready Early October 


EDITION-DE-LUXE. LIMITED TO 350 COPIES. 


man Copy NUMBERED AND SIGNED 
THE AUTHOR AND ARTIST. 


THE LAKE COUNTIES 


W. G. COLLINGWOOD 


Illustrated by 
A. REGINALD SMITH, R.W.S. 

Illustrated with 16 plates in colour and 72 line drawings. Printed on high-class paper 
and bound in the best cloth. Also Map of District, 20} ins. by 15 ins. Size 10} ins. 
by 7} ins. Price £2 Qs, net 

“It contains the grandest prose-writing about the Lake District 

in existence; and I am certainly not forgetting Wordsworth’s 

guide. The pages on Eskdale and the Duddon, for instance, 

are simply superb.”’ Hugh Walpole. 
Orders should be placed at once. Prospectus and full details of any Bookseller. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.z2 
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THE EXHIBIT OF 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


IS THE 


LIBRARIANS’ OPPORTUNITY 


COPIES OF THE MOST RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
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ment of staff duties, though its value in this dire¢tion has not consisted so much in making possible 
a smaller Staff as in enabling the maximum attention to be given to matters not connected with 
the recording of issues. Other advantages are that waste effort is eliminated, with a consequent 
gain in efficiency, and that the staff do not find a busy day so tiring. It is generally remarked how 
much more “ business-like ’’ everything looks since the staff have been seated. 

An opening to enable book trollies to be wheeled into the counter, such as Mr. Thompson 
suggests, would, in my opinion and with all deference to Mr. Fortune’s, be an advantage. A 
similar device may be incorporated in the next edition of our counter, which, it must be emphasised, 
is Still in the experimental stage. Experience and observation will probably result in certain modi- 
fications in any other counter of a similar type that may be ereéted in Tottenham. 

It only remains to add that the volume of business transaéted in the Branch where this counter 
has been installed ranges between an issue of 7oo and 1,700 volumes daily, while the counter itself 
has proved sufficiently flexible to enable one, two, three or four Assistants to work with it as occasion 
requires. At present we are using 27 issue trays, each 3} inches wide. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 

Your letter in the June issue appealed to me immensely. You raised so many points of capital 
importance that I am tempted to use all my available space in following up those which made a 
special impact. Like you, I have long speculated upon the relationship between the technical 
and, so to speak, the interpretative aspects of librarianship. Unlike you, I believe that the problem 
is not a simple one of outmoded technique versus the upcropping of a new spirit in librarianship, 
but a very complicated problem involving all kinds of subsidiary issues which you either ignore 


or deem insignificant. But more about this later. The Editor reminds me that this is the con- 
ference souvenir number, and in any case conference chat is uppermost in all our minds at this 
time of year. The programme is sternly practical, an obvious outcome of the thin times through 
which everybody is passing. I wish it had not been so stern or practical, such a sweeping 


CONCESSION TO ABNORMALITY. 


We are to have the engineers, glaziers and decorators in over the whole conference. All praise 
to the organizers for the excellent idea of hinting to our governors that we are faced at times with 
all kinds of practical problems in fields far removed from ordinary librarianship ; but this is a 
crude nudge rather than a hint. A legislature whose main policy is to make expenditure and 
extravagance synonymous terms is hardly likely to be impressed by the programme either. I hope 
that the economy bee will not buzz too loudly in the bonnets of the various speakers, that they 
will resist to their utmost the pernicious doétrine that economy is non-spending. If speaker after 
speaker would have the courage to assert or imply that true economy is judicious expenditure 
direéted to a wise end he will have done his part to preserve the fabric of social services which 
have taken generations of devoted effort to build and which are threatened with damage, if not 
destruction, by panic-stricken doétrinaires. One of the most encouraging things in the official 
conference programme is the motion to be brought forward by Councillor McAlister at the Annual 
Business Meeting on behalf of the Dagenham Distri€ Council. I admire that council. It wants 
to tell the government that the inauguration of a public library can be “ of an extremely urgent 
nature, and necessary for the wellbeing of the inhabitants of the town or distri€t concerned.” Brave 
words in these days, and deserving the unanimous and enthusiastic support of the Conference. It 
is hardly to be expected that a purblind Ministry will see that when a community agitates, through 
its Council, for essential services and is willing to pay for them, then a Government refusing loan 
sanctions is guilty of 
INTOLERABLE ABSOLUTISM, 

but the gesture is admirable. 

Another encouraging feature of the Conference is the number of young men who appear in 
the programme, | look forward with keen egjoyment to hearing all of them. Will Mr. Callander 
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LIBRARIES AND LIVING 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES OF A PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
By L. STANLEY JAST 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xvi., 270. Portrait 
10s.6d. net 


The subjects chosen deal with matters of professional interest, treated from the general 
rather than the technical point of view, and also essays on everyday topics. 


An ideal volume for the cultured reader—“ Daily Dispatch.” 


GRAFTON & COQ. 


Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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come forward, I wonder, as the protagonist of the “ new book-sele€tion””? Mr. Jast is to open 
the discussion on his paper. David and Goliath ? Or David and Jonathan? I hope to hear in 
Mr. Hilton Smith’s paper on lighting that same mixture of imagination and praétical detail which 
appealed to me so strongly in his conference paper at Cambridge two years ago. And Mr. Seymour 
Smith, talking on the change in hours, salaries and conditions of service during the past twenty 
years will no doubt have a remarkable tale of progress to unfold, as well as many revelations of 
wrongs Still to be righted and scandalous conditions of service still prevailing in backward places. 
Then we have Mr. Osborne’s paper on children’s reading, with its rather mySterious title, and Messrs. 
Chubb, McColvin and Smettem as openers of discussions. Eratosthenes is sometimes fond of 
hurling at his correspondents the names of the illustrious dead or the mighty retired, men of 
personality. Here are seven young, significant and active men of the present, to name but a few. 
This year’s Conference should provide a complete and decisive answer to the mourners and pall- 
bearers of British librarianship. I should have said eight young men. Mr. Jast is perennially and 
enviably young. 
I see that like most librarians you have been reading the 


Precious Mrs. Leavis, 


whose curious book has provoked in literary and educational circles a stir out of all proportion to its 
importance. It will probably be forgotten in a year or less. A terrible indiétment of modern taste 
in reading, you say ? I wonder if you (or Mrs. Leavis) have any conception of the incredible junk, 
in the form of poetry, sermons, novels and miscellaneous rubbish which was issued and consumed 
in large quantities /n proportion to the size of the population, an important point this, during the 
eighteenth century. The dingy products of half-baked minds which attained the ranks of best- 
sellers during the lifetime of Johnson, to take a period at random? To my mind the only thing 
of which the book is a terrible indiétment is modern taste in highbrowism. It is as arid as a 
cracknel. 
Vale, and a fruitful Conference. 


HERACLITUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions. of the writers of “ Lerrers ON.Our AFFaIRs.”— 
Editor, THe Liprary WorLD.] 
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Library Topics 

[The Editor of THe Lrsrary Worwp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each montb.| 


Astley Cheetham 


The Art Gallery was opened on June 
11th, by Mrs. E. B. Wimbush. A col- 
le&tion of over 60 pictures has been presented 
by the executors of the late Right Hon. J. F. 
Cheetham, P.C., J.P., who was the donor of 
the Astley Cheetham Public Library. In- 
cluded in the colleétion are examples of the 
Italian, German, Flemish and Spanish Schools 
of the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
and in addition there are oil paintings by 
J. Linnell, R. P. Bonington, W. Collins, 
J. G. Danby and G. F. Watts. Among the 


water colours are works by H. Coleman 
Angell, Stanford Jackson, Edward Duncan, 
W. J. Muller and Samuel Prout. There are 


also drawings by the last-named artist and by 


Sir E. Burne-Jones. 

The executors also presented a cheque 
for £3,000 and over 7oo volumes to the 
Public Library. These include many valuable 
additions to the Local Colleétion and to the 
special collection of books on Art which the 
library contains. 


Folkestone 


An exhibition illustrating the history 
of the town is being held in the Public Library 
and Museum. Portraits and rare editions of 
the works of Dr. William Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, form 
the central feature of the exhibition. Harvey 
was born in Folkestone in 1578. There is a 
series of 17th century maps of the distriét, 
and numerous old plans and prints. A manu- 
script history of the town written by Hasted, 
the noted Kentish historian, about 1790, is an 
important item. This history has not yet 
been published in printed form, but the 
Library Committee has now been granted 


publication rights by the owner, Lord Radnor. ” 


The manuscript Churchwardens’ Accounts— 
14%7-1590—is also shown. This manuscript 
was recently transcribed and published in the 
local press by the Librarian, Mr. Francis 
Cooper. - 





The exhibition is closely associated with 
the Local Colleé&tion contained in the Ref- 
erence Library, to which it is directing in- 
creased attention. 


Grimsby 


A report by the Chief Librarian, Mr. 
W. A. Geddie, recently came up for considera- 
tion. Mr. Geddie pointed out how greatly 
the Library had outgrown its accommodation 
and the total inadequacy of the present 
premises. Several of the Councillors sup- 
ported the report and advanced a plea for a 
new building with greater facilities for the 
children. After a somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion it was decided that no aétion be taken 
for the present. 


King’s Lynn 

The Readers’ Quarterly contains a pleasant 
little article by Raymond Parkin on the Growth 
of Reading in Lynn during the last century. 


Leicester 


The July Number of the Leicester Museum 
Art Gallery and Library Bulletin, which is a 
quarterly, gives, as usual, a list of recent 
additions to the Central Library. It contains 
also an interesting note on the history of Iron 
Fire-backs. The illustration on the cover of 
the Bulletin is of one from Kirby Frith Hall, 
Leicestershire. It dates from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and bears the Royal Arms 
with the Lion and Unicorn, fleur-de-lis and 
the initials E.R. (Elizabeth Regina). 


Southsea 


An interesting exhibition of aerial photo- 
graphs has recently been held at Cumberland 
House, Southsea, being arranged by Aero- 
films, Ltd. Over seventy exceedingly fine 
views were included in addition to a number 
of local camera “ shots” taken from the air 
by an Evening News Staff photographer. The 
aerial photographs deal with a wide variety of 
subjects. Places of beauty, such as cathedral 
cities and Stately mansions, Royal castles, 
crowded towns, factory areas, housing lay- 
outs, arterial roads, warships, yachts, moun- 
tains and deserts, are included, all shown 
through the “eye” of the aerial camera. 
Some of the photographs were taken during 
the long distance flights of Sir Alan Cobham, 





Improvement in Shelving 


Libraries recently 


equipped by Roneo 
are at 








Nat. Library of Wales 
(illustrated above) 


Brit. Medical Assoc. 
Cambridge University 
Durham University 
Hendon Library 
Leicester Library 
Oxford University 
University of London 
Westminster Library 


Roneo Steel Library Shelving solves two of the most serious problems 
in Library equipment, namely, risk of fire and economy of space. Books 
in themselves do not burn readily, but a blaze arising from, and fed 
by, wooden equipment will soon destroy them. Steel Shelving 
increases the book capacity of the stack room by a considerable 
percentage. 


The Roneo Company was the first in England to manufacture Steel 
Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds premier position, 
having at Romford, Essex, the largest factory of its kind, especially 
equipped for the manufacture of such work. 


FONE 


STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


RONEO LTD., ART METAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
5-11 HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. Phone Holborn 7622 © 
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Sunderland 

The Libraries Committee have just issued 
a most interesting four-page leaflet showing 
photographs of the central and four branch 
libraries. It also contains a very fine portrait 
of Mr. Deas and the whole of his staff who 
form a most imposing group. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

The July and August issues of the 
Public Libraries Bulletin are to hand. They 
are chock block full of interesting articles and 
reading matter. J. J. Bell, of Wee Macgregor 
and The Glory of Scotland fame, conuilbanes 
the principle article in the July issue on 
“Some Reading Fifty Years Ago”; whilst 
Lewis Cox tops the bill in the August issue. 
The author of Mifts that Blind writes on 
“ Friends we should like to know.” These 
bulletins, edited as they are by Fredk. I. 
Cowles, the Chief Librarian, are undoubtedly 
among the best of their kind. We have said 
so many times before and see no reason to 
alter our opinion. If the F.L.A. was recog- 
nised as the D.S.O. of the Library profession 
we are confident that Mr. Cowles would have 
had it conferred upon him with bar years ago ! 


Revision of Stock 


A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bar.ow. 

Baker (E. A.) and PACKMAN (James) A Guide 
to Best Fiétion: English and American, 
including translations from foreign lan- 
guages. New and enlarged edition. 1932. 
(Routledge, 42s.) 

** Technically this is the third edition of a work 
first published in 1903 ; but at every reappearance the 
book has undergone such a complete transformation 
that it has been substantially a new one.’’—Preface. 

The arrangement has been altered to one alphabetic 
sequence, and the period covered now comes down 
to the end of 1930, 

Brooks (C. E. P.) Climate: a handbook for 
business men, students and travellers. Ed. 
2. 1932. (Benn, tos. 6d.) 

No new material appears to have been added to 
the edition of 1929. 

CuamsBers (R. W.) Beowulf: an introduétion 
to the Study of the poem, with a discussion 
of the stories of Offa and Finn. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Cambridge U. P., 25s.) 

Over one hundred pages of new matter on Recenf 





Work on Beowulf to 1930. There are two new plates 
and the bibliography has been brought up to date. 
The bulk of the book is from the Stereos of the 1921 
edition. 

Darunc (H. C. R.) Surgical Nursing and 
After-treatment: a handbook for nurses 
and others. Ed. 4. I//us. 1932. (Churchill, 
8s. 6d.) 

Last published in 1928 this edition has been 
revised and the book extended by 78 pages of new 
material and line ——- Some of the old illus- 
trations have been replaced. 


GENERAL Mepicat Councit. The British 
Pharmacopoeia, 1932. (Constable, 21s.) 

The first revision of the official medical volume of 
Standards since 1914 will be available to the public 
on September 30th. The principal alterations are dealt 
with in The Lancet for July 9th, 16th and 23rd. 

Goutp (S. Baring) A Book of Brittany. Ed. 3. 
Iilus. 1932. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

Completely revised by Ivor Daniel, who has 
wikia ie material and the number of illustrations in 
the 1901 edition very considerably. Some new matter 
has been added. 


Jones (Daniel) An Outline of English 
Phonetics. Ed. 3. 1932. (Heffer, 12s. 6d.) 
Rewritten and extended by more than 100 pages, 
though matter in the 1922 edition on word Stress and 
experimental phonetics has been omitted. Many of 
the diagrams have been re-drawn, and the Armstrong- 
Ward system of classifying English intonations has 
been adopted. 

SHaw (Bernard) Our Theatres in the Nineties. 
3 Vv. 1932. (Constable, 19s. 6d.) 

A revision of Dramatic Opinions and Essays [1906] 
to which have been added further criticisms from the 
Saturday Review. In this Standard Edition Huneker’s 
Essay on Shaw has been omitted. 

SorHERN (J. W. M.) The Marine Steam 
Turbine : a manual of marine steam turbine 
practice for naval and mercantile marine 
engineer officers, etc. Ed. 7. Iilus., diags. 
1932. (Crosby, Lockwood, 40s.) 

The revision consists of an added seétion of 172 
pages and several folding plates on Lateft Developments 
in Marine Steam Turbine Practice [since 1920], with a 
separate index. There are also about 40 pages of new 
material on oil burning fuel. 

Witurs (W. A.) The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Aéts, 1925 to 1931. With notes, 
rules, orders, regulations and schemes. 
Ed. 28. 1932. (Butterworth, 17s. 6d.) 

This is now praétically an annual publication. 
Since the last edition in April, 1931, a further amending 
A& has been passed. The whole of the medical 
arrangement schemes and regulations are now included 
occupying 43 pages as against 12 pages in the last 
edition. 
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The United States Catalog 


SUPPLEMENTED BY 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 


A monthly catalog of current books in 
the English language 








Librarians 


Publishers Booksellers 


Our 1932 descriptive catalog of the 
services shown here and many books 
of professional interest to you will be 
gladly sent upon request. 

















READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. Indexes 116 popular maga- 
zines. Principally from the United States. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. An index to 
world-wide scholarly magazines. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. Indexes over 
200 business, scientific, technical and finan- 
cial magazines and many books, pamphlets 
and documents. World-wide. 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX. Indexes agricul- 
tural and kindred periodicals. World-wide. 
EDUCATION INDEX. Indexes educational 
publications. World-wide in scope. 

ART INDEX. Indexes periodicals devoted 
to fine and applied arts. World-wide. 
LEGAL INDEX. An author and subject 
index to over 70 legal periodicals. 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Devoted to the 
evaluation of current literature. 
VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. A monthly 


index to free and inexpensive library ref- 
erence material. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Library Reports 


Bermonpsey Public Libraries.—Books in Ber- 
mondsey : summary report of the Libraries 
Committee for the year ending March 31%t, 
1932. Chief Librarian and Curator, james D. 


Stewart, F.L.A. Population, 111,526. 
Stock: Lending, 47,647; Junior, 7,520; 
Reference, 9,654. Additions, 3,811. With- 


drawals, 1,795. Issues: Lending, 265,882 ; 
Junior, 99,842 ; Reference: Adult, 96,716 ; 
Junior, 53,224. Borrowers, 17,654. 
Branches, 2. 

The good work which Started with the reorganiza- 
tion of the libraries system in 1923 has been carried on, 
and the result is a calendar of aéttivities, of which any 
library might be proud. Not only are the book issues 
the largest yet attained, but the numbers of readers 
attracted to the libraries ; the number of pictures circu- 
lated ; the total school visits to the libraries ; and the 
attendance in the reading rooms and at public lectures 
all show record figures during the time being reviewed. 
The total] issues for the first time in the history of the 
libraries topped the half-million, and were close on 
60,000 more than in the year previous. This satis- 
factory State of affairs serves to show that the benefits 
of a modernized library service are eagerly grasped 
by an appreciative public. 

Burney Public Libraries —18th Annual Re- 
port, April 1$t, 1931—March 31%t, 1932. 
Borough Librarian, W. Bramley Coupland, 
F.L.A. Population, 98,259. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 19,314; Junior, 5,080; Branches, 
27,024; Music Library, 4,237; Reference, 
5,618. Issues: Lending, 364,946; Junior, 
63,351; Music, 7,187; Branches, 399,727; 
Reference, 71,494. Borrowers’ tickets in 
use, 23,036. Branches, 2. Delivery 
stations, 3. 

The all-round development of the many aétivities 
of the libraries recorded in last year’s Report has 
continued. The first full year’s working of the new 
Central Library is recorded, and there is every reason 
to be gratified with the results. The improved facilities 
have done a great deal towards popularising the 
libraries. Notable features are the increased use made 
of the Reference and Music Libraries; the success 
which has attended the various branches of extension 
work ; and| the improved circulation at the branch 


libraries. The book issue was increased by 108,336 
during the year. 
Coventry Libraries. — Report of the Com- 


mittee on the year’s work, together with 
the znd Annual Report of the Museum. 
City Librarian, Charles Nowell, F.L.A. 


(up to January 1$t, 1932), E. Austin Hinton, 
B.A., F.L.A. (since February, 1932). Popu- 
lation, 167,046. 


Stock: Lending, 50,782 ; 
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Reference, 20,547 ; Commercial and Techni- 
cal Library, 6,499 ; School Libraries, 8,366 ; 
Branches, 44,279. Additions, 13,508. With- 
drawals, 3,683. Issues, : Lending, 305,489 ; 
Branches, 429,373; School Libraries, 
149,257. Borrowers: Adult, 19,470 ; Non- 
fiction Tickets, 29,145; Junior, 8,439. 
Branches, 6. 

A further subStantial increase in the use made of 
the library service is reported. The circulation of 
books for home reading has risen by 30 per cent. and 
indicates how the facilities provided are being more 
and more generally appreciated and utilized. A new 
branch library was established at Longford, and 
a temporary evening branch Started at Radford. 
The increase of the city area makes the provi- 
sion of further extensions of the service a 
matter of no small urgency. The Committee, 
while congratulating Mr. Charles Nowell on his 
securing one of the premier positions in librarianship 
in this country, expressed their deep regret at the loss 
of so capable a chief officer. The Museum attracted 
13,269 visitors during the year. 

DAGENHAM Public Libraries.—2znd Annual 
Report for the year ending March 31st, 
1932. Chief Librarian, John G. O'Leary. 
Population, 89,365. Stock: Lending, 
46,782; Reference, 914; Schools, 7,549. 
Additions, 19,546. Issues: Dagenham, 
144,286; Becontree, 132,685; Chadwell 
Heath, 119,232; Schools, 184,892. Bor- 
rowers, 17,324. Extra Tickets, 11,654. 

During the period under review expansion and 
progress has been achieved in all departments. The 
scheme adopted in 1929 has been partially carried out 
in the provision of three branch libraries, one village 
library and 38 school libraries. The erection of a 
central building has not yet been commenced, although 
a site has been comand and plans drawn up. T 
Chadwell Heath branch was opened during the past 
year. With a view to gaining some idea of the ways 
of readers among books, records have been kept at 
each library of the books borrowed by certain readers. 
These borrowers were not Students, but ordinary 
readers without leisure. This fascinating experiment 
proved that there is much reading among good writers 
and that little attention is paid to the old authors. 
Further it showed that readers rarely pursue a definite 
course, but show an astonishing variety of taste. 
FutHam Public Libraries—A Year’s Work: 

44th Annual Report. Borough Librarian, 
William T. Creed, A.L.A. Population, 
150,940. Rate, 1.5d. Income from Rate, 
£6,943. Stock: Lending, 61,685; Refer- 
ence, 16,056. Additions, 6,861. With- 
drawals, 4,046. Issues: Lending, 596,254; 
Reference, 74,016. Borrowers, 23,069; 
Extra Tickets, 22,050. Branches, 2. 

A Steady increase in the work of all departments 
is recorded. In common with most other libraries 
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New SHELDON PRESS Juveniles 


for publication in the Autumn of 1932 





SHELOON PRESS 











THE ADVENTURES OF THE CID. | 
By Mervyn Young. With four illustrations 
and end-papers. 5s. net 
A story of Spain, telling in vivid style how the Cid 

reconquered the land from the Moors. 

RIVALS OF THE ‘ RAMPANT.” 

By W. E. Stanton Hope. 2s. 6d. net 

The rivalry of two boys who join the Navy. The 
one who is most successful is to receive a legacy: very 
exciting. 

THE RIDDLE OF THE SCREEN. 

By ©. W. C. Drury. 2s. 6d. net 
A story of Dick Covenay and John Mansell, and their 
exciting adventures in connection with an old fortress. 

The plot mainly hinges on wireless. 

MAKESHIFT PATROL. 
By H. B. Davidson. 2s. 6d. net 
A story of Girl Guides. 

THE SECRET TEMPLE, and Other Tales. 
By various writers. 2s. 6d. net 
Thrilling adventures in all parts of the world. 





By Captain K. Maclure. 2s. 6d. net 
A story of a German spy in the Great War. 
heroism of 1914-18 ought not to be forgotten. 
THE TRACKING OF TOBY. The tale of a 
holiday chase. 
By Alfred Judd. 2s. net 
Toby is to disappear for a month. An exciting and 
unusual story. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE SINCLAIRS. 
By Frederica Bennett. 2s. net 
The story of a dream about the days of King Charles. 


TALES OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By J. E. Wetherall, With 8 illustrations. 
3s. 6d. net 
Forty-five stories of various people, including Horatius, 
Hannibal, Julius Cwsar, Antony and Cleopatra. 
TALES OF EMPIRE. By J. E. Ray. 
With 8 illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 
Stories of explorers and soldiers and sailors, and 
their exploits in building up our Empire. 








The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London 


W.C. 
List with Coloured Plates, containingbooks for girls and boys from six to sixteen, gratis and post free 
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Fulham felt a pressure on its services brought about 
by the economic crisis of last Autumn, which resulted 
in larger book circulation, and increased borrowers. 
Apart from this there was also a remarkable increase 
in the number of readers from distri€s which are not 
confined to working peo good supply of new 
books was maintained ‘Though expenditure had to 
be curtailed. Owing to the reorganisation of the 
Central Library the Lending department there was 
closed for fourteen days in April, 1931. As an experi- 
ment the whole stocks of the two branch libraries were 
exchanged, thus bringing to each a fresh seleétion 
to the extent of 80 per cent. An exhibition of Rem- 
brandt etchings was on view in the Reference Library 
in August. 


GATESHEAD Public Libraries — 46th Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, R. Lillie, F.L.A. 
Population, 122,379. Stock: Lending, 
38,457; Reference, 6,088; Intermediate, 
1,191; Juvenile, 6,723; School Libraries, 
13,452. Additions, 3,128. Withdrawals, 
2,653. Issues: Lending, 371,842; Refer- 
ence, 17,160; Intermediate, 14,302; Juve- 
nile, 61,360 ; Schools, 251,047. Borrowers, 
19,367. 1 Juvenile Branch. 

Good progress has been made during the period 
covered by this Report, and the Committee are satisfied 
that their efforts to improve the library service have 
borne such good fruit. The moving of the Central 
Library some six years ago to the residential area of 
Shipcote was an undertaking which has been a marked 
success. The greatest need now is for a properly 
equipped junior department. The present children’s 
libraries at the Central and Junior Branch are doing 
great work but under cramped and trying conditions. 
A separate room for the Intermediates is also desired. 
The above Report contains many illustrations. 


Hornsey Public Libraries.—33rd Annual Re- 
port. Borough Librarian, }. G. Faraday. 
Population, 95,524. Rate, 1.77d. Income 
from Rate, £7,122. Stock: Lending, 
21,503; Reference, 3,325; Branches, 
38,719; Schools, 4,786. Additions, 18,486. 
Withdrawals, 1,466. Issues: Lending, 
214,853; Branches, 314,853; Schools, 
68,703. Borrowers, 20,756. Tickets in 
force, 36,120. 

The most notable event of the year was the openin 
in Oétober of a further branch library at Muswell Hill. 
A Stock of over 15,000 volumes is available there, and 
7,428 readers were registered, 5,304 of these taking 
extra tickets. Instant success attended the new library, 
140,000 books being circulated in its first six months 
A separate Junior department is provided here, the 
only Library in the Borough to possess this popular 
feature. Needless to say, it is working at full pressure. 
The cost of the new building and its contents amounted 
to £14,163. The other libraries in the system have not 
been adversely affected by the latest addition, as record 
figures are to hand from all departments. 





NaTIONAL CENTRAL Lisprary.—16th Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. 

A Royal Charter, constituting the Library an 
independent body under its own Board of Trustees, 
was granted on April 21St, 1931. The possession of 
this Charter gives the Library a Status which will be a 
great asset in extending its utility, and in encouraging 
donations to the Endowment Fund, for which the 
Committee have decided to issue an appeal. 

Excellent new premises are being provided for 
the Library through the generosity of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trugtees, who are contributing a 
sum of approximately {0,000 for this purpose. 

By the granting of the Charter, and the building 
of piece freehold premises, two great difficulties, 
with which the Committee have been faced during 
the past few years, have been removed. There remains 
yet a third drawback—the absence of an endowment. 
The Library has again had to depend largely upon the 
munificence of the Carnegie Trustees, from whom 
£3,600 was received, for a balanced budget. The total 
income for the year from all sources was £6,861. 
£3,342 was spent on books, this being the largest sum 
the Library has ever been able to devote to this purpose 
in one year 

The stock of books available at the Library now 
Stands at 84,869. 9,505 volumes were received as 

resentations during the past year. The demand for 

_ which are in print costing only six shillings is 

now so slight that the Committee have increased the 

normal minimum price limit to eight shillings. 

A total of 60,828 volumes were issued in the 
year; 49,409 of these were to libraries, 10,688 to 
classes, and 731 to individual borrowers. Eleven new 
libraries joined the outlier group, making 118 alto- 
gether. These libraries command a total stock of 
4,800,000 books. 

An encouraging development in organised library 
co-operation was witnessed during the past year. 119 
libraries in 23 counties are now co-operating in four 
regional systems in England and Wales. 

Considerable progress has been made towards the 
building up of a national union catalogue, upon which 
the efficient and economical working of the Information 
Department so much depends. Well over 700,000 
entries are now incorporated in the union catalogues 
housed at the Library. 

The stock of the Scottish Central Library is now 
17,047, and that of the Irish 8,514. The former issued 
13,753 volumes and the latter 17,765. 

Sr. MARYLEBONE Public Library.—Report of 
the Public Libraries Committee for the 
year ended March 318t, 1932. Borough 
Librarian, Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 97,620. Rate, .sd. Income from 
Rate, £6,550. Stock: Lending, 43,592; 
Reference, 5,515. Additions, 5,383. With- 
drawals, 2,801. Issues: Lending, 286,351 ; 
Children’s Lending, 54,269 ; Reference, 
97,288 ; Open Shelves, 38,250. Borrowers, 
14,738; Extra Tickets, 8,845. 

The year has been notable for the development 
of Gc attiem of vemantinnn 40.gens ae 
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~ | egos PRACTISED IN THE MATTER OF REBINDING 
IS DISASTROUS. ANY CURTAILMENT OF REBINDING 

IS WASTEFUL, BECAUSE THE BOOKS WAITING BINDING 
ARE GETTING WORSE IN CONDITION. IF THEY ARE 
LEFT LONG ENOUGH THEY WILL HAVE TO BE THROWN 
AWAY—IN THE NAME OF ECONOMY. IN ANY CASE THE 
ACCUMULATION OF BINDING WILL HAVE TO BE DEALT 
WITH SOME DAY. IF WE WAIT UNTIL TIMES ARE GOOD 
THERE WILL BE A RUSH AND IN THE MEANTIME OUR 
PUBLIC ARE DEPRIVED OF THE USE OF THEIR BOOKS.” 
THE LIBRARIAN. 


YOU CAN PRACTICE TRUE ECONOMY 
BEST BY SENDING YOUR REBINDING TO US 

















Our Efficiency is your Economy! \ 





YOU ARE INVITED TO _ INSPBGT 
OUR EXHIBIT OF ECONOMIC 
BINDINGS AT BOURNEMOUTH” 
CONFERENCE, STAND NO. 26 


DUNN & WILSON LT 


BELLEVUE BINDERY, FALKIRK, Scotland 
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the extension of the principle of decentralisation of 

work with children. Numbers of readers have been 

supplied with reading courses, and seleé bibliographies. 

The extension of the facilities provided for children 

resulted in the use of juvenile books being almost 

doubled. Three distrié Stations have been eStablished, 
and all report Steady progress. The need for a suitable 
central building is more urgent than ever. All existing 
departments are working under extreme difficulties 
owing to lack of space and accommodation. It is 
noteworthy that, although labouring under such 

trying conditions, the Staff have served over 30,000 

more books than in the previous year. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—75th Annual Re- 
port. Chief Librarian, |. P. Lamb. Popula- 
tion, 511,742. Rate, 3.83d. Income from 
Rate, £39,343. Stock: Central Lending, 
41,608; Reference, 60,927; Commercial 
and Technical Library, 10,904; Branches, 
162,967; School Libraries, 4,882. Addi- 
tions, 48,704. Issues: Central Lending, 
623,749; Reference, 81,377; Commercial 
and Technical, 27,762 ; Branches, 2,915,234; 
School Libraries, 61,608; Blind Readers, 
6,199. Borrowers, 140,685 ; Extra Tickets, 
62,420. Branches, 1o. 

Attention is called to the faé that over 27 per cent. 
of the total population are registered readers, and that 
in the areas actually served by libraries the percentage 
to the numbers within reach of those libraries 
approaches 40. The increase in book issues of 1,415,649 
during the past two years is to some extent due to the 
growth of unemployment and the consequent increase 
of leisure. It is pleasing to record that the unemployed 
find in the libsaries their main source of instruction 
and recreation, @md@ that in this direétion the libraries 
are engaged im afd constructive social work. 
The erection @f the fir® portion of the new Central 
Library p @ceerding to schedule, and it is 
expected the transfer of the services now housed 
in the old Street building will take place early 
this summer. Chief Librarian paid a private visit 
to the U.S.A. Ganada last year in order to obtain 
the | ideas in library planning and equipment. 
The dibrary at Woodhouse was opened 
by the in May, 1931. This library contains 
some in its planning, colour schemes 
and furniture. A book service at the City General 
Hospital has been instituted. 

SourHEND Public Libraries and Museum.— 
26th Annual Report. Borough Librarian 
and Curator, William Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. 
Population, 120,093. Stock: Lending, 
30,647; Reference, 6,938; Junior, 10,532 ; 
Branches, 13,653. Additions, 8,497. With- 
drawals, 6,859. Issues: Lending, 411,778 ; 
Reference, 35,561; Branches, 395,766; 
School Libraries, 92,892. Borrowers’ 
Tickets in force, 40,584. Branches, 2. 

The general improvement of the library service, 
and the opening of the branch libraries at Leigh and 





Southchurch are responsible for the record returns 
made in the above Report. The book circulation 
reached a total 130,000 above that of last year, and 
neatly 700,000 more than ten —_ ago. Since the 
ear 1922 the population of the borough has advanced 
by about 14,000. 

The Southchurch Branch Library, which was 
opened in June, 1931, attraéted upwards of 6,000 
readers, who borrowed 138,000 volumes. Approxi- 
mate attendance at the Museum was 53,000. 
SrRETFORD Public Libraries, Museum and Art 

Gallery—Annual Report of the Chief 
Librarian for the year April 1St, 1931, to 
March 318t, 1932. Chief Librarian, William 
Threlfall, F.L.A. Population, 56,795. Rate, 
2.57d. Income from Rate (Libraries only), 
£4,689. Total stock, 33,639; School 
Libraries, 4,222. Additions, 7,062. With- 
drawals, 3,386. Issues: Lending, 478,592 ; 
Reference, 19,041; School Libraries, 
40,836. Borrowers, 14,191; extra tickets, 
7,867. 

The above Report contains a Statistical review of 
the past six years which shows that Steady progress has 
been made and maintained during that time. In the 
year just closed each department has shared in the huge 
increase in the book circulation which amounted to 
85,472 more than the year before. The issues are, in 
faét, 280 per cent. higher than they were six years ago, 
although during that period expenditure has risen by 
65 per cent. The limitation of one student’s ticket per 
person has been removed, and has resulted in — 
use being made of non-fiction books. A small library 
has been installed in the Stretford Memorial Hospital 
and is doing a greatly appreciated work. The special 
exhibition held in the Art Gallery attracted 29,939 people. 


SWINTON and PENDLEBURY Public Libraries.— 
sth Annual Report of the Chief Librarian 
for the year 1931-1932. Chief Librarian, 
Fredk. I. Cowles. Population, 35,102. 
Total stock, 20,189; School Libraries, 
1,270. Issues: Pendlebury, 150,542 ; Moor- 
side, 48,946; Swinton, 99,118; Juvenile, 
27,439; School Libraries, 13,513. Bor- 
rowers, 11,982. 

The phenomenal growth in the use made of the 
Libraries, and in the number of readers registered, 
reported during the past few years, has continued in 
the year being reviewed. All previous records are 
eclipsed and the advance is maintained in every depart- 
ment. The issues have jumped from 15,310 in the 
year 1925-6 to 312,119, and readers from 836 to 11,982. 
Indeed so great has been the development of the 
service that the accommodation is now Strained to the 
utmost, and the need for extension is most urgent. 
School Libraries have now been inStalled at nine 
schools and have met with remarkable success. An 
exhibition of facsimiles of early printing and first 
editions was held from December, 1931, to February, 
1932, and proved a big attraction to the Reference 
Li ’ 





Reprints 
of the Month 


NET 
ApraHAM (J. Johnston) The 
Night Nurse. (Newnes) .. 9d 


Beacu (Joseph Warren) Glass 
Mountain. (Grayson) .. 3/6 


Buck (Dorothy) My Friend 
Pierrot. (Newnes) «+ 9d, 


Burton (Rodney Stuart) 
Gone Gay. (Jenkins) 3/6 


Coxe (Desmond) The Mon- 
key Tree. (Newnes) .. gd. 


“Cotetre.”” Renee Nere. 
(Grayson) .. oe -< we 


Corsett (James) The White 
Angel. (Jenkins) .. o> 26 


Davip (Lawrence) To that 
First Naked Glory. aaa 
son) ‘ ; -. 3/6 


Drury (W. P.) The Flag Lieu- 
tenant in China. (Newnes) 9d. 


FarjEON (J. Jefferson) The 
Confusing Friendship 
(Newnes) .. oy és, Om 


Gisstnc (George) A Viéim of 
Circumstances, (Constable) 3/6 


Jerroip (Ianthe) The Studio 
Crime. (Newnes) oe 


Levy (Sarah) Beloved. on 
son) i 


Locke (D. M.) Some Women 
Shouldn’t Marry. (Gray- 
son) ee ee ° 


MaccGrecor (Alexander) The 
Life of Flora Macdonald ; 
also Flora Macdonald in 
Uist, by William Jolly 
(Mackay) .. ée -. 3/6 


Mavrics (Francois) Suspicion 
(Grayson) .. sas cot 
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NET 
Mitrer (Alan) The King of 
Men. (Grayson) .. -. 3/6 


NEvILLE (Margot) Giving the 
Bride Away. (Newnes) .. 9d. 


Ocsurn (Dorothy) Ra-Ta- 
Plan-! (Grayson) . 


OssENDOWSKI (Ferdinand) 
Lenin. God of the God- 
less. (Constable) .. 


Rees (Rosemary) Dear Ac- 
quaintance. (Newnes) 


Rees (Rosemary) Wild, Wild 
Heart. (Newnes) eh 


Romain (Michael) Prologue to 
Freedom. (Grayson) 


Romanss (N. H.) Young Lord 
Folliot. (Jenkins) 


SHarp (Gladys “ The 2 Sap. 
(Grayson) . 


Sracpoo.te (H. de Vere) The 
Blue Lagoon, (Newnes) .. 


STRANGE (Oliver) The Law o’ 
the Lariat. (Newnes) 


Srraus (Ralph) An Unseemly 
Adventure. (Newnes) 


Straus (Ralph) Married Alive. 
(Newnes) 


Towers (Charles) Egfrid the 
Hostage. (Jenkins) 


Waiace (Edgar) The Clue 
of the Twisted Candle. 
(Newnes) .. aia .. gd. 


Werjen (Albert Richard) 
Way for a Sailor. (Newnes) 9d. 


Wariretaw (David) Number 
Fifteen. (Grayson) ae 


Wiuramson (Mrs. C. N.) 
Frozen Slippers. (Newnes) 9d. 
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Round the Publishing 
Houses 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO., LTD. 


Messrs. Collins have just issued their 
complete Autumn book catalogue for Autumn, 
1932. This is a particularly strong list in all 
sections, but one predominant feature is the 
wonderful array of juvenile books they have 
to offer. A glance through this section reveals 
several new series, among them being the 
School and Adventure published at 1s. 6d., 
zs. and 2s. 6d. respectively. This series 
numbers close upon too titles all written by 
well-known authors. Librarians would do 
well to get Collins’ list and read it carefully. 
It is one of the most useful catalogues we have 
seen for some time. 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 


August and September are indeed ex- 
tremely busy months for the enterprising 
house of Gollancz. No less than 47 books 
are announced for publication between August 
sth and September 26th. Of these Golden 
Horn, by F. Yeats Brown, 8s. 6d., Kamet 
Conquered, by F. S. Smythe, 16s., Life in 
English Literature, in three parts, by L. A. G. 
Strong and Monica Redlich, 1s. 6d. per vol., 
An Outline for Boys, Girls and their Parents, 
edited by Naomi Mitchison, 8s. 6d., The 
Children’s Omnibus, by Sylvia Lyad, 8s. 6d., 
and Famous Plays of 1932, 7s. 6d., are the chief 
items. Full particulars of these and many 
others are to be found in their 1932 Autumn 
Catalogue now ready. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, LTD. 


Ireland—Dupe or Heroine, by the Earl of 
Midleton, 7s. 6d. net, was published on 
July 18th. 

This is the most important and timely 
book on one of the burning questions of the 
hour. The greatest climax in Anglo-Irish 
affairs draws to a head; now is the time to 


read this brilliant but brief survey of our long. 


disputes from Cromwell to De Valera. 

It was Lord Balfour himself who, “ as his 
last will and testament ”’ enjoined upon Lord 
Midleton “ the task of giving the world a true 
version ” of the relations which have existed 
between Great Britain and Ireland from the 


| 
| 





wars of Cromwell to the present struggle 
with De Valera. His papers show that he 
himself contemplated some such task, and 
only when it was clear that this could not be 
did he pass it to the man who in his opinion 
was above all others best fitted to do it justice. 

Lord Midleton has completed his task at 
a most opportune moment. The general 
reader has never before had such urgent need 
for lucid, unbiassed and brief explanation of 
the eternal Irish tangle, having the unique 
merit of being “‘ up-to-date.” 

The student of Irish affairs will naturally 
find much that is new, for their inner history 
has not been written before. Lord Midleton 
does not mince matters: perhaps never 
before has an Irishman written so frankly 
about his own people, and the relations of 
Ireland with America. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 1932 
Autumn list is to hand. New books are 
announced from the pen of Philip Guedella. 
Two books for boys and girls, The Magic 
Walking Stick, by John Buchan, and Good 
Afternoon Children, by Uncle Columbus, of 
B.B.C. fame. They are also preparing a very 
heavy fiction list in which some of the fore- 
most writers of the day are included. 

Eleven titles are being issued at 3s. 6d., 
new books published for the first time. Whilst 
a new demy 8vo series has been inaugurated ; 
these also are published at 3s. 6d. on first issue. 
Hodder’s list is a very fine one for the Autumn 
and we recommend our readers to secure a 
copy at once. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 


Vitor Sylvester’s new book, Theory and 
Technique of Ballroom Dancing, has already run 
into two large editions. It is a book of the 
greatest importance to everyone interested 
in dancing. Librarians will need this book for 
their stock. 

Messrs. Jenkins hope to publish during 
August a new work by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
entitled Hot Water. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD. 


For the last four years the Rev. Thomas 
Tiplady, H.C.F., has added a week-day cinema 
to his other missionary efforts among the 
poor of Lambeth, on Sundays conduéting an 
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PLACE NAMES IN 
IMPRINTS 


An Index to the Latin Pages, and other 
Forms used on Title Pages. By R. A- 
Peddie. Crown 8vo, cloth. 10s.6d. net. 
“ The first comprehensive list, including not only 
the Latin names of towns used in printers’ imprints 
but Basque and other vernacular forms which are 
often difficult for the inexperienced bibliographer 
or librarian to identify.”’ 
—Times’ Literary Supplement. 


RAILWAY 
LITERATURE, 1556- 


1830 A Handlist. By R.A. Peddie. 

* Crown8vo, cloth. 10s.6d.net. 

“Students of railway history owe Mr. Peddie a 
debt of gratitude for the labour and care which 


has been bestowed on this book.” 
—The Engineer. 


Grafton & Co. 


51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 








HEIRS TO THE 
HABSBURGS 


G. E. R. GEDYE 


Demy 8vo, 312 pp., Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


**One of those rare books which can lay a 
just claim to the reader’s time . . . Itis 
magnificently impartial.” -Week-End Review. 

“Mr. Gedye’s brilliant exposition.” —The 
Listener. 

“Mr. Gedye is easily the best-informed 
observer of events in this part of the world 
(Central and South-Eastern Europe).”’— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“ To the English reader the book will come 
as a revelation.’"— The Bookman. 

“This book is just what the mass of 
Englishmen want, a lucid and analytical 
account of the career since 1918 of the Old 
Empire.” —Saturday Review. 

“Should take rank as a text-book.’’— 
E. C. Bentiey in the Daily Telegraph. 


ARROWSMITH 

















immensely popular cinema sevice at 8 p.m., 
after the ordinary evening one. For these 
services Mr. Tiplady found it necessary to 
supplement the ordinary hymns with some of a 
less theological nature, certain of which have 
now been collected in a shilling volume just 
published by Messrs. Methuen under the 
title Songs of a Cinema Church. 


Colonel E. J. King, C.M.G., A.D.C., 
M.A., Knight of Justice and Librarian of the 
British Order of St. John, is following his 
monumental volume, The Knights Hospitallers 
in the Holy Land, with a book on The Seals of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. This impor- 
tant work deals with the seals of the greatest 
and most famous of the Military Religious 
Orders, covering a period of 800 years from 
the 12th century down to the present day. 


Messrs. Methuen published on July 14th 
to their popular series of Little Guides a volume 
on The Mediterranean by Mr. Fletcher Allan 
and Mr. A. M. Hyamson. Both writers have 
first-hand knowledge of the countries acces- 
sible from the Mediterranean and they have 











compiled a guide which is both convenient 
in size and authoritative in the subject matter. 
Many illustrations are included. 

The late Mr. S. Baring Gould’s Book of 
Brittany has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by Mr. Ivor Daniel. 

Miss M. E. Macdonald Clark, M.A., 
Ph.D., Headmistress of St. Bride’s School, 
Edinburgh, has compiled for beginners a 
colle&tion of easy poems by French authors 
which Messrs. Methuen published on July 
14th under the title A Child’s French Poetry 
Book. 

W. H. Hudson’s famous book on the 
Wiltshire Downs, A Shepherd’s Life, has just 
been added to Messrs. Methuen’s series of 
Modern Classics for school use. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD. 


Six new titles in Newnes’ Bluebird 
Library are now ready, price 2s.6d. Each 
volume contains 256 pages and frontispiece. 
Messrs. Newnes claim that the Bluebird 
Library is the finest 2s. 6d. series for girls 
and boys yet published. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


THe CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF Books pub- 
lished in Canada, about Canada, as well as 
those written by Canadians, with imprint 
of 1931. Compiled by The Public Library, 
Toronto, 1932. 

The Annual Canadian Catalogue classified by 
Dewey and (as far as the books in the Public Library 
are concerned) described with _ bibliographical 
precision and measurement. 

INDEX TRANSLATIONUM. International Biblio- 
graphy of Translations. No. 1, July, 1932. 
8vo., wrappers, pp. 58. Paris, International 
Institute of Intelleétual Co-operation, 1932. 
French Frs. 7.50. 

The LI. of I.C, is doing excellent work and this 
—— bibliography of Translations is by no means 
the least of their performances. The details are taken 
from the official bibliographies in each country and a 
list of publishers with their addresses forms a useful 
addition. 

Locassa (Hannah) and Ver Nooy (Winifred) 
An Index to One-A@ Plays. Supplement, 
1924-1931. 8vo, cloth, pp. 432. Boston, 
Faxon, 1932. (London, Grafton). 

This supplement is compiled on the same lines 
as the original volume. Each play title is accompanied 
by a note of the cast required, the scene necessary and a 
reference to the printed text. Invaluable for amateur 
dramatic societies. 

CarpiFF Pusiic Lrsrarres.—List of Books on 
Spain and Portugal in the Central Library. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 92. 1932. 

The resources of the Cardiff Public Library on 
Spain and Portugal are of considerable extent and judg- 
ing from this list contain a mass of information on the 
Peninsula which must be of great value to readers. 
The large colleétion of the Publications of the Hispanic 
Society of New York forms a library in itself with its 
reproduétions of rare books and its monographs on art. 
Fases (Gilbert H.) John Galsworthy. His 

First Editions: Points and Values. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 64. London, Foyle, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A little book of slight importance and spoiled 
by the faét that Mr. Fabes in his alphabetical arrange- 
ment has included the articles A and The, which of 
course prevents any title from being easily found. 
Minto (John) A History of the Public Library 

Movement in Great Britain and Ireland. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 366. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1932. tos. 6d. net. 

Mr. Minto states in his introduétion that his task 

was to portray the rise and progress of the Publié 


Library Movement in Great Britain and Ireland as we 

know it to-day. and not deal with the libraries of the 

ancients. He has performed his task faithfully and well 
and we are confident that this work will be acclaimed by 
all serious students of Librarianship. 

Jast (L. Stanley) Libraries and Living : Essays 
and Addresses of a Public Librarian. 
Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 270. 
London, Grafton, 1932. tos. 6d. net. 

During the course of his long career as a librarian 
Mr. Jast has been called upon again and again to address 
gatherings in all parts of the world on many varied 
subjeéts. Also he has contributed prolifically to many 
professional journals. To those who have been 
privileged to listen to his addresses and read his articles 
this volume of ideas and reminiscences which embodies 
them will be welcomed for its refreshing interest and 
versatility. There is much in the essays to appeal to 
the general reader, as the author has aired his views 
on many general subjeéts. The first seétion deals with 
professional matters, the second with literary topics 
and the third with many points of everyday life. Mr. 
Jast has much to say on the American Public Library, 
the Technical Library, the Children’s Library and the 
Theatre. As an epitome of Mr. Jast’s useful career 
the book cannot be too highly valued. 
INTERNATIONALE BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES BucH- 

UND BIBLIOTHEKSWESENS mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Bibliographie. 
Sechster Jahrgang 1931. In kritischer 
auswahl zusammengestellt von Joris VorSstius 
und Erwin Steinborn. 4to, wrappers, 
pp. xii. col. 331. Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 
1932. Wrappers, R.M. 28. Cloth, R.M. 30. 

This is the annual bibliography of bibliographies, 
but it is much more than this, as it includes the litera- 
ture of librari¢s, of book produétion and of the other 
subjeéts which deal with the book, its printing and its 
circulation in any form whatever. It includes all the 
articles in the trade and professional journals and is 
indispensable to any reference library. This volume 
is called the VIth, but it links up with the old series 
which was issued as supplements to the Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen. 

Jackson (Holbrook) The Fear of Books. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 199. London, Soncino 
Press, 1932. 218. net. 

Many people have written about books and last 
year Mr. Holbrook Jackson came along with his 
Mania of Biblio- Anatomy (sic) and wrote about them. 
Not content with that Study of the Book Lover he 
follows it up with this study of the Book Hater from 
Omar to Dean Inge. The one person left for Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson to deal with is the Book User. 
Irwin (C. H.) The Bible, the Scholar and the 

Spade. A Summary of the Results of 
Modern Excavation and Discovery.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 251. London, 
Religious Tract Society, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The results of modern exploration and excava- 

tions in Bible lands will be found herein, The author 
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does not claim to be complete in all his details and 
many discoveries are of necessity omitted. From a 
general reader’s point of view, however, this work will 
prove very interesting reading. 


Lupovict (Anthony M.) The Secret of 
Laughter. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 134. London, 


Constable, 1932. 5s. net. 

Mr. Ludovici has a pretty point of view on any 
subje& he touches, his favourite one, we believe, being 
the more or less illogical characteristics of women, and 
it is therefore interesting to see what he has to say on 
the subje& of humour, how it originated, its various 
aspeéts and its natural forms of expression of which 
laughter is perhaps the moét pronounced. The little 
book is packed with good things, not a line too much 
nor a line too little, and if the reader does not at the 
end of it understand the philosophy of laughter it is 
his own fault and not the author’s. 


Orreca y Gasset (Jose) The Revolt of the 


Masses. Authorised translation from the 
Spanish. 8vo, cloth, pp. 204. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 


The author has worded his beliefs in a personal 
Style and his book suffers from lack of completeness. 
It was written before the change of government in 
Spain but foreshadows the Republican feeling of the 
time. 

Saupek (Robert) What Your Handwriting 
Shows. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 180. 
London, Werner Laurie, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 

A handbook by an expert on the subje& which will 
throw a fresh and reliable light on the science of 
charaéter-reading from handwriting. The book is 
fully illustrated with specimens. 

Burton (J. H.) Costing Schemes for Local 
Authorities. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 136. 
London, Pitman, 1932. Second Edition. 
5S. net. 

An up to date manual intended for candidates for 
the examinations of the Institute of Municipal 


Treasurers and Accountants. A companion volume 
to the author’s valuable work, Stores Accounts and 


Stores Control. 


Kemp (Thomas C.) Supremacy. A Play in 
Three Aéts. Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 91. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 34s. 6d. 
net. 

A romantic historical drama dealing with the 
suppression of the monasteries. The author is a 
member of the Birmingham Reference Library Staff. 
A Ptcrortat AND Descriptive GUIDE TO 

BourNEMOoUTH, Poole, Christchurch, the 
Avon Valley, Salisbury and the New Forest. 
Illustrated. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, pp. 176. 
London, Ward Lock, 2s. net. 

Owing to the Library Association Conference 
being held in Bournemouth this year, librarians will 
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take a special interest in —- their colle&tion of 

guidebooks up to date by g to it this pd cme | 

volume just issued in Messrs. Ward 

known and well-nigh indispensable series. 

Nerr (Emery) Carlyle. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 282. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 
tos. 6d. net. 

A very complete study of the life of Carlyle, his 
work and teachings. 

MaGuic (Konstantin) The Dandy Hun. Trans- 
lated from the German by Arthur Mayne, 
Two illustrations and sketch-map. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. vi., 200. London, Lane, 1932. 
6s. net. 

Adventures and escapes of the author during 1915 
and his subsequent imprisonment. He served in the 
Austro-Hungarian army and survived many vicissitudes 
only to fall in the end. 

FrEIWALD (Ludwig) Last Days of the German 
Fleet. Translated by Martin Moore. With 
an Introduétion by Heétor C. Bywater. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 318. London, 
Constable, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author served in the Battleship Nassaw and 

recounts events at first hand. A tale of revolt and 
disaster. 

Bywater (Heétor C.) Their Secret Purposes. 
Dramas and Mysteries of the Naval War. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 311. London, Constable, 
1932. 10s. 6d. net. 

A book which is meant to interest and amuse the 


the naval war which need not be regarded as 
of the hi historical importance. plans, appen- 
dices index are useful and adequate. 

FICTION. 


Bascock (Bernie) The Heart of George 


Washington. A Simple Story of Great 
Love. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Lippincott, 1932. 78. 6d. net. 


The title of this book fully describes its purport 
and it is vo Rae ba ae to add that the octet has 
told sym and with keen insight the story 
of Sally : oa 
Brown (Walter C.) Laughing Death. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 317. London, Lippincott, 
1932. 78. 6d. net. 
A murder thriller above the average in which a 
k’s feather forms one of the clues. A Chinaman 
and a Greek are the main adversaries in this exciting 
dope Story. 

Eaves (M. L.) The Torrington Square Mystery. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 311. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 78. 6d. net. 

A woman, living in London, finds an 


American in her sitting-room when she returns to it 
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one evening. He explains his mistake and leaves, but 
in her bedroom, hi behind a screen, she finds the 
dead body of a man. An intriguing beginning to a 
hoswutly thrilling story. 


FLETCHER (J. S.) The Dressing-Room Murder. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
(1932). 7s. 6d. net. 

The Stabbing of a Star! The opening of a play, 
the great aétor in his dressing-room making up for his 
first entrance, and when the cue is called, the finding 
of a corpse, a pool of blood, a rapier—and then a 
tangle of clues ! 


Hitt (Grace Livingstone) Kerry. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 306. London, Lippincott, 1931. 
Kerry's mother, on the death of her author hus- 
band, marries a vulgar millionaire and Kerry shakes the 
dust off her feet and runs away. But she is pursued by a 
man who tries to coerce her into a distasteful marriage 
and is only saved by true love at the eleventh hour. 


Jerson (Edgar) Sarah and the Silver Screen. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A young lady film artist Struggling towards fame 
and fortune has a remarkable accident which, whilst 
it would appear to injure her chances, on the contrary, 
leads her to success and fame. Written in the author's 
usual attractive and humorous Style. 


Jones (Elizabeth Inglis) Crumbling Pageant. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 315. London, Constable, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

For those who like a story of Welsh country and 

Welsh people. 


Linpsay (C. McDonald) Murder at Constantia. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 311. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

John Travers is accused of murdering his partner’s 
wife. He is acquitted and makes a fresh Start in life. 
But his dark past follows him and it is hard to get clear 
of the trail of the murder. The scene is laid in South 
Africa. 

NaTHAN (Robert) The Orchid. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. viii., 182. London, Mathews and 
Marrot, 1932. 6s. net. 

This is a book of American origin highly recom- 
mended by Galsworthy and therefore worthy of care- 
ful attention by the reader who likes a Story that is 

ifferent. 

Quince (James) Notice to Quit. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 256. London, Hodder, (1932). 38. 6d. 
het. 

An imposing volume which contains a full-length 
new novel at a reprint price. The Style is “‘ snappy” 
and the key-note is “‘ the revolver went off.” The 
narrative of the astute Mr. William Yolland. 


Ross (Helen Halyburton) Peel Rocke—Black 
Sheep. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 





Jenkins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of Cairo life, in its social aspeés, its hours 
of sport, its intrigues and its secrets. 

RusHton (Charles) Madman’s Manor. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 78. 6d. net. 

Cecil Innes, an artist, wishes to marry Lady Nobell, 
whose husband has disaj red under mySterious 
circumStances. Death had to be proved, however, 
before the marriage could be legalised, and so Innes 
Starts sleuthing. How he attains his end makes exciting 
reading. 

SHaw (Bernard) Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 250. London, Constable, 
Standard Edition, 1932. 6s. net. 


SHaw (Bernard) An Unsocial Socialist. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 259. London, Constable, Stand- 
ard Edition, 1932. 6s. net. 

Two favourites. One of the first and the last of 
“ Novels of my Nonage.” 

SHaw (Frank H.) Atlantic Murder. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 280. London, Mathews and 
Marot, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Told by the Captain of the Atlantic liner. Murder ! 
Murder!! Murder!!! 

Snow (C. P.) Death Under Sail. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 334. London, Heinemann, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Murder on a yacht on the Norfolk Broads. Quite 
a good myStery with a nasty disease lurking in the 
background. 

TeRHUNE (Albert Payson) A Dog Named 
Chips. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 287. London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

This author is known for his dog Stories and here 
is one from his pen which is absolutely up to Standard. 
TOWNSHEND (Zoe) An Officer’s Wife. Fore- 

word by Col. Sir F. N. E. Dalrymple. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 130. London, Country Life, 
1932. 6s. net. 

A chatty, humorous tale of English girlhood and 
womanhood. Although in the form of autobiography 
it is even more entertaining than fiétion. 

Wexts (Carolyn) The Roll-Top Desk Mystery. 
A Fleming Stone Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 302. London, Lippincott, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Moral :—Instal —— balanced Steel roll-top 
desks and this kind of thing would not happen. 
Wopenouse (P. G.) Hot Water. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A merry Story in the author’s well-known playful 
Style, in which the pretty Jane Opal and her father, the 
Senator, play important parts. 
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University Intelligence. 

The following awards have been made 
at University College, London, in the Faculty 
of Arts :-— 

In the School of Librarianship : 


Entrance Exhibitions: Mr. D. H. Varley, 
B.A. (University of Oxford); Mr. J. H. 
Wellard, B.A. (University of London). 


Sir John MacAlister Medal (for the most 
distinguished of the Diploma candidates of the 
year): Beatrice M. Colquhoun. 

Direétor’s Prize: E. G. Lea. 

The following have passed the examina- 
tion for the Diploma in Librarianship :— 
Gladys R. Allen, Mavis E. G. Anderson, 
Dorothy M. K. Bonnar, Sarah M. H. Branson, 
Ursula K. N. Carter, Beatrice M. Colquhoun, 
Joan B. A. Conlin, Margaret E. Ellis, Ethel 
Evans, Norah L. Fletcher, G. F. Goddard, 
F. J. Gosling, Mary Hadfield, E. A. Hall, 
Marjorie S. Holland, Laura Y. Jefferis, D. A. R. 
Kemp, Audrey H. King, Norah E. V. Lawrence, 
E. G. Lea, Ruth Linnell, K. Z. Maung, 
P. G. H. May, Norah K. Moffitt, Mary G. 
Pearce, C. 1. Pocock, J. L. Prescott, Iris R. 
Prideaux, Catherine M. T. Ritchie, Margaret E. 
Scoffield, Marion P. Varco, A. J. Walford, 
Kathleen E. Watkins, A. H. Wesencraft, 
Patricia M. Whitefoot, Bessie Whittaker, 
Kathleen M. J. Wilkinson, Gwyneth A. Wise. 


The following have obtained the full 
Diploma in Librarianship:—S. C. Blok, 
Margaret H. Burton, Mary A. C. Macfarlane, 
Margaret C. McGill, Gweneth S. Smith, M. O. 
Thomas, Marion E. Vosburgh. 


Scottish Library Association 


The Seventh Autumn School of Library 
Practice arranged by the Scottish Library Asso- 
ciation, will be held at Edinburgh during the 
week commencing 3rd October, 1932. The 
course of lectures and demonstrations is de- 
signed to provide intensive instruction in im- 
portant branches of public library practice. 
The inclusive fee for the School is Five Shillings. 


Enrolment forms may be had from the 
Henorary Secretary, Scottish Library Associa- 
tion, Kingston Library, 336, Paisley Road, 
Glasgow, C.5. 








Scottish Library Association 
Annual Scholarship, 1932. 


ConDITIONS OF AWARD. 


1. A scholarship of the value of {15 will be 
awarded for the most meritorious essay 
submitted for adjudication in the year. 

2. An essay must not exceed 5,000 words 
in length. 

3. The subject for this year’s competition 
is °“— 

Possible developments in the Scottish library 
service, with special reference to regional 
co-operation. 

4. In making the award the Judges will 
take into consideration originality of treatment 
of the subject, and the English in which the 
essay is written. 

s. A competitor for the scholarship must 
be a Member or Associate Member of the 
Scottish Library Association, of not more than 
30 years of age on 31st October, 1932. 

6. The successful competitor will be re- 
quired to undertake to use the scholarship 
award to meet the cost of attending a school 
of library practice, or to travel for the purpose 
of studying library work and conditions, or 
for such other educational purpose as may be 
approved by the Council. 

7. The Council will have the right to 
withhold the award in any year in which, in 
their opinion, the small number of entries, or 
the quality of the work submitted, justifies 
such a course. 

8. Essays should be signed with a pseu- 
donym, and should be accompanied by an 
envelope enclosing the competitor’s name, 
address, and age, with a signed statement that 
the essay is his or her unaided work. This 
envelope should be sealed, and should bear on 
the outside only the pseudonym used by the 
competitor. 

9. Essays submitted for the scholarship 
award must reach the Honorary Secretary not 
later than 318t O€tober, 1932. The envelope 
should be marked “ Scholarship.” 

10. The result of the competition will be 
announced not later than 31st December, 1932. 

AnpDREw B. PATERSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
Kingston Library, 
336 Paisley Road, Glasgow, C.;5. 
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Editorial 


BouRNEMOUTH fulfilled some of the high expeétations of those who attended it. The welcome 
was cordial, the local arrangements good, as we were entitled to expeé from so proved an organizer 
as Mr. Charles Riddle and from his committee and staff, and, when fine, the town was most attractive. 
The weather, however, was bad, and too warm at the same time for most of us. One thing that 
certainly emerged from this experience was the real need to change the time of the conference. 
Only librarians among similar bodies appear to meet in the summer season. The accountants, 
engineers and other professional people .confer in late May or in June, when they do not compete 
with holiday-makers for accommodation and attention. The Council might well consider the 
re-arrangement of its year with such a change in view. 
* - 7 * * * 

We give elsewhere a brief account of the main results of the conference. As we expected, 
the debates on book-selection drew out no very important principles ; and the main agreement 
was to disagree very thoroughly. The presidential address and the address by Professor R. Peers, 
of Nottingham, gave a great place to adult education, and the danger to librarians of subordination 
to the educationist was never more clearly and unconsciously brought out than in the Professor’s 
address. It would appear that the only person who really matters is the reader who is being taught; 
and presumably the whole library service of general reading, reference, information work, individual 
cultural and recreative reading must give place to him. Prof. Peers a€tually declared it to be the 
business of a public library to supply the prescribed text-book for every member of an adult class. 
Thus, if Bastable’s Public Finance (16s.) were the text-book, this work should be provided to the 
tune of thirty copies if there were so many students in a local class ; that is to say, the whole library 
community should be restricted for the sake of this class. The motive is good, doubtless, but except 
in quite unique circumstances students must possess the basic text-books of their classes. Educa- 
tionists confuse books with education so much that they do not realize that there are enormous 
numbers of cultured and uncultured book-lovers whose reading, albeit they learn from it, has no 
conscious relation to education ; and libraries are primarily for these. : 

* * * +. * * 

As we expeéted, the various excursions into book-seleétion elicited no marked results. They 
were interesting, nevertheless ; that on children’s reading as showing how inchoate are ideas on 
the subjeét, and in some places how little value is placed on such reading ; and that on book- 
selection and the casual reader bringing out the quite irreconciliable arguments that the casual 
reader was illiterate and outside the ambit of a public library, and, on the other hand, that, the larger 
the circulation of light literature, the larger generally was its accompaniment of serious books. 
In conneétion with the children we support the suggestion that the time is ripe for an organization 
of children’s library workers. If the various children’s librarians would get together they could 
do a great work towards the improvement of children’s books and their dissemination. If the 
children’s librarians of (say) Bethnal Green, Chiswick, Croydon, Ipswich, Leeds, Middlesbrough 
and Sheffield got together for a start the section might soon operate to the benefit of all concerned. 

* * * * * * 

On another page we publish a letter on the National Central Library. It reminds us that the 
Carnegie Trustees have called a conference of library authorities in the London and Home Counties 
on the question of a regional bureau for their area. We hope that this will prove to be a pratticable 
scheme. Criticisms have reached us founded upon the experience of Birmingham which are rather 
to the effeé& that such bureaux mean really the supply by the large library of its best books to smaller 
or meaner libraries. Such a possibility is inherent, and actually exists, in all co-operative schemes. 
Even in the outlier system of the N.C.L. we find public libraries of quite large towns trying to 
borrow Clough’s Poems, a book which it is disgraceful they should not themselves possess. But, 
even so, the advantages outweigh a hundred-fold the drawbacks. Again, it is suggested that this 
is one more move to subordinate public libraries to other authority than their own councils. We 
do not believe it, especially as the conference is the outcome of two early conferences initiated by 
the librarians themselves of the Home Counties north of the Thames and south of it respectively. 
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We had various declarations at Cheltenham of the desirability of libraries in hospitals and 
those who have been patients have also declared how much books helped them in illness and par- 
ticularly in convalescence. But it will be remembered that Sir Bruce Porter qualified our enthusiasm 
by saying in effeét that the doctor and not the librarian should choose the books. With this we 
agree to the extent that we would willingly hand the seleétion to the physician who could and 
would do it ; and we are assured that doétors as a class are great readers. A well-known librarian 
has written to express the opinion that libraries will not be established in hospitals until doctors 
and hospital authorities want them. In his experience at present they do not, and are by no means 
convinced of the wisdom of the recent enthusiasm for hospital libraries. The service appears to 
us to be so desirable that any obstacles, if they really do exist, should be made known as soon as 


possible. 
* * * * . * 


When in our July issue we declared that we should not include dilettante or historical biblio- 
graphy, we also made reservation. Our meaning all experienced librarians will take. In a general 
library journal we cannot give the special space and the specialist work that we expeét to find, and 
do find, in The Library, which for the past twelve years has been the delightful journal of the 
Bibliographical Society. This is our excuse to refer with appreciation to the attractive illustrated 
article on “ The Development of Bookbinding Methods—Coptic Influence” which Douglas 
Cockerell contributes to the June, 1932, issue, as a Stimulating example of the practical value of 
historical research and an incitement to further investigation. Professor A. W. Pollard assesses 
Canon B. H. Streeter’s The Chained Library in the same number, a book to which it is always a 
pleasure to draw further attention, although it does #o¢ supersede Clark’s Care of Books, as a con- 
temporary quite fallaciously suggested ; it is a most interesting, and a distinétly limited, supplement 
to Clark ; and at the same time the best book on library history since Savage’s O/d English Libraries. 


* * * * * * 


Summer being irrevocably over, our readers will now be settling down to winter work. Every 
year the local work of libraries increases and tends to absorb our whole energies. We plead in these 
circumstances for a definite diarying of outside library events, so that the meetings of the Library 
\ssociation in London and in the provinces are regarded as mecessary engagements. If readers of 
papers are assured of good audiences and discussions they are the more willing to give of their best, 
and all benefit. The Library School in London is to be very aétive and has a fine list of Public 
Lectures which we print elsewhere. Library Association students face in December the last examina- 
tion under the old syllabus, and are again reminded that the new one begins in May next year. 
Moreover, this will be the last winter in which the L.A. will be in cramped and hired headquarters. 
We learn with pleasure that ASLIB has just had its best and best-attended conference. It is a critical, 
difficult, yet extraordinarily encouraging and hopeful time. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
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The Library Association Conference 


‘* Education can teach us nothing more important than that on leaving the 
school or the university and entering the larger school of life, we are only 
beginning the life-long task of educating ourselves. Our schools, indeed, have 
taught us very little unless they have given us that impulse towards self- 
education which is acquired from a love of reading and the habit of turning to 
books for the pleasure to be got from them. The public library is the essential 
complement of any system of State education. By providing books, not only 
on special and technical subjects, but also literature which is worth reading and 
is read for our pleasure, the public library may become for many of us a 
university; and it is a university which fortunately we need never leave.”’ 


Message to the 1932 Conference from Lord Irwin, President 
of the Board of Education. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

In spite of the economical difficulties of the time, the Library Association Conference at 
Bournemouth was attended by nearly nine hundred visitors. It was notable for the absence of 
social events ; there was one civic reception only ; practically the whole time was occupied with 
business. Incidentally, the weather was very wet, hardly a day passing without continuous and 
heavy rain. 

There were many meetings for discussion, some of them occurring simultaneously in different 
halls. The writer could not attend them all, and in the following pages has not attempted the 
accounted rendered that is to be found in the official journal of the Library Association, but has 
confined himself to what may be called the prime results. 

Books IN ApuLr EpucarIoN. 

Before the official opening a general session was held, when Professor R. Peers, head of the 
Department of Adult Education at University College, Nottingham, addressed a crowded meeting 
on the supply of books to adult classes. 

This was interesting as the declaration of an educationist that without books nine-tenths of 
educational efforts are wasted—a point well worthy of the consideration of those who Still affirm 
that books are not education. Professor Peers held the view that one reader conscientiously 
seeking and requiring the best books and reading intelligently was worth a hundred who merely 
read for recreation. The chief task, therefore, of the libraries was to supply the needs of this better 
type of reader. His argument was that when an adult class was formed in a town, it was the duty 
of the tutor to get in touch with the public librarian with the titles of books his students would 
require, and it was the duty of the library to supply those books. He went further, and declared 
that when particular text-books were required simultaneously by every member of the class the 
library should provide them. He thought that by co-operation amongst teachers and librarians 
different subjects could be treated in adjacent towns and the books lent from town to town. 

It was pointed out in the discussion that libraries have a much wider funétion than merely to 
provide text-books for students, although that may (arguably) be part of their work. Class text- 
books which every student requires, however, are part of the normal cost of education; few 
libraries have money to duplicate to the extent of, say, thirty copies, an expensive text- book ; 
and hardly any has room to store such books for which the demand would, probably, be very 
small when the classes came to an end. The National Central Library does aé as a reservoir for 
such duplicate text-books, and public libraries and classes can borrow them when required. Such 
a central source of supply, which serves the whole country, is far more economical and effective 
than would be any attempt on the part of the local library to do this work. 

There is a great danger that educationists, in dealing with libraries, may overlook the import- 
ance of general reading and of any kind of education which is not organized. 

On Tuesday the Mayor (Alderman P. M. Bright) gave the Conference a warm civic welcome. 
The retiring President (Colonel Mitchell), in his valedictory address referred to the absence of Mr. 
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G. T. Shaw from a conference for the first time in 40 years, and to him, and to Miss M. Frost, also 
unavoidably absent, greetings were sent. Colonel Mitchell, in installing the new President (Sir 
Henry Miers) referred to his long, distinguished, arduous and courageous services to knowledge 
and for the public good. 

Aputr Epucation AGaIn. 

Sir Henry Miers took for the subject of his Presidential address much the same theme that 
had occupied Professor Peers. He held the view that in spite of improved education many people 
have never acquired the art of reading and have no desire to exercise it. He traced the history of 
after-school olanaitn from the evening classes of the early nineteenth century through the 
Mechanics’ Institutes and then through the later Working Men’s Colleges, down to the Workers’ 
Education Association which is now the motivating force in adult education among the bulk of 
the people. The fault of modern education, he affirmed, was that there was too much teaching 
and too little encouragement to the student to learn. The business of the teacher was to answer 
the questions and to direé& the mental activities of the students, and this, inevitably, sent the student 
back to books. He desired a new type of books for beginners which should be suited to the intel- 
le€tual Stage they had reached and not be, as most modern text-books are, so full of information 
that they are congested registers of faéts. The modern library, with its skilled staff and well-chosen 
books, was indispensable in every field of intelle&tual aétivity. 

In particular, librarians could give assistance and, indeed, had a responsibility in every phase 
of adult education. Sir Henry was of an opinion that every large library should have a Readers’ 
Adviser ; that is to say, a person equipped as a librarian and bibliographer whose sole business 
should be to advise readers as to the methods of approach to books on all subjeéts. All modern 
libraries do this work to some extent but in America there are officials stri€tly for this purpose. 
In England the expense has prevented much development in this direétion. 


Liprary BuDGETS. 

This paper, by Colonel Mitchell, drew a great audience in the afternoon. Colonel Mitchell 
said that libraries should be able to submit an absolutely convincing plea for special treatment, 
showing that restriction would be false, not true, economy. To decide this there were five questions, 
which a library committee should ask itself, namely :— 

Is our service to the community at present efficient and of real importance, and is it properly 
organised to meet our public’s requirements ? 

Is there any department of the service on which we could economise without serious 
detriment to our public ? 

Can we agree to the postponement of our approved scheme for a central and branch building, 
or adaptions or extensions of either ? 

Can we legitimately claim that in the present state of trade and employment our service 
is as valuable as, or even more important than, in normal times ? 

Would it be fair to urge that immediate restriction would cripple the service and involve 
exorbitant expenditure in the future ? 

The main conclusion which emerged from official documents was that most local authorities 
had never given the library service a really adequate income, and he contended that they had any 
amount of data from which to satisfy themselves that they had never spent enough on their libraries 
to get the maximum of efficiency from them. The average library expenditure represented roughly 
one per cent. of the total of local authority expenditure. With regard to the fourth of his primary 
questions, the speaker replied confidently in the affirmative on both alternatives. A library com- 
mittee should submit to the council such an estimate as they believed to represent the true cost 
of a reasonably efficient service. Then if the parent body felt unable to grant the sum desired, 
there was no more to do but to cut down those items which could least harmfully be reduced, 
always bearing in mind that the book-stock should be the last to suffer. 

Colonel Mitchell urged library committees, whether budgets were approved or curtailed, to 
Study the experiments in co-operation—local, regional and national—which had come into being 
during the past decade. The more restricted the local budget, the more important it became for 
weaker authorities to amalgamate with their reSpective counties, to co-operate with neighbouring 
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libraries, and to make proper use of Regional Bureaux, or, where these did not exist, the National 
Central Library. 

The speaker concluded with a plea that nothing should be done to discourage young members 
of library staffs from increasing their general and professional proficiency, even though it meant 
a small encroachment on an exiguous book fund. 

Much discussion ensued, when views expressed were various and vigorous. A Newcastle 
delegate made the dreary suggestion that in times of economy library work with children could 
be curtailed as reading in addition to school work was bad for the health of children—a point 
that was negatived authoritatively in a phrase by Dr. A. Sandison, of Croydon’; Sheffield asked 
with great cheerfulness for less of the dreary pessimism “ in this age of plenty” ; and altogether 
the discussion was useful and stimulating. 


CHILDREN’S READING. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to an interesting analysis of children’s reading, described 
by Mr. Edgar Osborne, the Derbyshire County Librarian. He had made an enquiry in regard 
to children’s choice of books and authors. He found that children read simply for the pleasure 
they derived from the story, when a story book was involved. He found that the most popular 
papers read by children were, for girls : 


The Schoolgirls’ Own, The Children’s Newspaper, 
The Schoolgirls’ Weekly, The Rainbow ; 
while for boys 
The Wizard, Adventure, 
The Rover, The Skipper; 


headed the list. This was discovered by asking children, not what they read, but what they bougdt. 
One interesting fact that emerged were the slender opportunities the average country home offered 
for reading. In quite a large proportion of homes the only literature bought was the Sunday paper 
called The News of the World. The six books which had secured most votes with the girls were :— 


Alice in Wonderland, Little Women, 

Treasure Island, David Copperfield, 

Oliver Twist, A Peep Behind the Scenes; 
and with boys :— 

Treasure Island. Black Beauty, 

Robin Hood, Oliver Twist, 

Robinson Crusoe, : Coral Island. 


This choice lines on very closely with that made by children in various enquiries in urban libraries. 

In opening the discussion Mr. Berwick Sayers urged that these enquiries were to be dis- 
counted to a large extent by the fact that the child was apt to choose a book which he thought 
would please the librarian. A better method of enquiring was to watch the unfettered choice of 
children which often strangely contradicted their answers to enquiries. He thought the best way 
to improve reading was to give children unrestrifted access to well-seleéted libraries. He urged 
the formation of a section of children’s librarians in the Library Association which could influence 
publishers to publish better books ; the technique of writing for children was often bad but it 
required as great literary skill as writing for adults. In particular, he pleaded for better reviewing 
of children’s books. Most announcements and criticisms of children’s books appearing in news- 
papers were useless rubbish. 


Books IN SMALL AND BRANCH LIBRARIES, 

A provocative and well-written paper was read by one of the youthful members of the 
Association, Mr. T. E. Callander, of the South Branch Library, Fulham. He argued that sixty 
per cent. of the community were illiterate. They were unable to read anything but what he called 
“tripe.” It was not the business of the public library to supply this sixty per cent. with literary 
provender—it was not worth while to attraé them into the libraries as they were unable to improve. 
He suggested that our branch libraries should each have a similar basic Stock of classic and other 
good books but that whole sets of classic authors—he instanced Thomas Hardy—were not 
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necessary ; some of them would not be read. He further thought that books for branch libraries 
should be chosen by branch librarians. The librarian, he urged, was an expert whose opinion on 
books the libraries committee should accept. 

This paper lead to most vigorous discussion. -Mr. Jast declared that the first business of the 
library was to supply books “ which ought to be in it,” that is to say, the books which, by the 
common consent of those best fitted to judge, were good, and it was the second business of the 
libraries, by every means open to them, to induce readers to make use of them. At the same time, 
we all had our second-rate moods, and to confine a library exclusively to the best books would be 
to deprive it of a large part of its necessary recreative and social value. 

The discussion seemed to show that Mr. Callander ignored that co-operation must necessarily 
exist between the branch and central libraries and did not realize how wasteful it would be in a 
large town to have the same books in several libraries, especially when one or two copies might 
meet the demand of the whole town. But although he was handled severely, Mr. Callender pro- 
duced a capital session, and with experience he should be useful to his profession. 

(To be continued.) 


Children’s Reading 


Il.—SCOUT AND GUIDE STORIES. 
By F. G. B. Hurcutncs, F.L.A. (Leeds Public Libraries.) 


Tuts is scarcely the place to write of the value of reading. Yet as soon as one begins to examine 
the likes and dislikes of children the question—lIs the majority of children’s literature worth while ? 
—persists in thrusting itself through.a well-intentioned detachment. An enquirer may well ask, 
‘“‘ What do you mean by ‘ worth while?’ ” Well, as far as I can define the phrase, any literature 
which contributes to a fuller appreciation of life is worth while. A book may be merely informative 
—knowledge is a prerequisite to happiness in so far as it gives wisdom and understanding. On 
the other hand, an imaginative work may actually bring to the reader an experience which for him 
is true—he lives with the charaéters, shares their joys and sorrows, he extends the horizon of his 
sympathies, and hence life becomes fuller. Or again the language may Stir his senses, he feels ; 
and, as is the case with great poetry, the truth which the poet seeks to exalt is understood not only 
by the reason, but also by the heart. 

These are, roughly, desirable features of literature. Judged by them much of our lending 
library stocks must disappear. Mr. Callander, at the recent Conference, made a plea for purging 
our libraries of trash. He spoke in terms of the adult borrower, and that limitation seemed to me 
to weaken his case. There is so much to be said for giving the public what it wants that the only 
hope (and it is probably a pious one) of the adult reader improving his standard of reading and 
so making what the public wants synonymous with the best, is to begin on the young mind. We 
are told that the child wants incident piled upon incident, thrill upon thrill, and it is implied that 
the children should have their thrill. Of course, we laugh indulgently at the penny dreadful, 
failing, perhaps, to realise that many of the better produced volumes which we buy are not one 
whit better in matter than this ogre of periodical literature which we disdain. A survey of scout 
and guide Stories justifies this criticism. It is my self-imposed task, however, to draw attention 
to stories which are popular as well as to those which are good in the literary sense. 

Of guide story writers Mrs. Hann is a prime favourite. She has written many books, amongst 
which is a series dealing with one Peg, whom we follow from the days when she was a guide 
until she becomes a captain (she is not yet a commissioner ; that, however, can only be a matter of 
time). She is remarkable in that her marriage and consequent babies, ironing, and other house- 
hold duties, which she is old-fashioned enough to like doing, in no way prevent her from being an 
active captain. She embodies most of the virtues, and, I suppose, in a dull sort of way becomes a 
counsel of perfeétion for brownies and guides. There are in her troop good girls and bad, the bad 
being apparently invented that the self-sacrificing, sisterly love of the good girls may be the better 
emphasized. Most guide stories are much the same. The daily good turn is done, maps are drawn 
although we seldom learn how, first aid is rendered often under extremely difficult conditions 
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Fast to light—non-spotting—washable—hygienic—all-British. 








All who are concerned in the preparation or distribution of books know the inconvenience 
caused by the fading of bindings held in stock or displayed SUNDOUR BOOKCLOTHS 
do not fade. 


The poor resistance of ordinary bindings to moisture is one of their greatest drawbacks. 
Such bindings, handled with moist fingers become marked and disfigured; a shower of rain 
ruins the surface and removes the colour, which does further damage by soiling hands or clothing 
. . . Sundour Bookeloths are not harmed by water. In fact, they can be washed with soap and 
water, disinfecting solutions or petrol—a hygienic property which should recommend them to 
Librarians, Educationalists, Public Authorities, etc. 


Only the finest and fastest dyestuffs and colouring matters are used in the manufacture of 
Sundour Bookeloths, which are made from sound well-woven cloths, treated by unique processes 
which give them water-resisting properties while retaining a beautiful natural finish. 


There are colours and qualities suited to all types of book, at prices which compare favourably 
with those of ordinary bookcloths. 


Publishers and Authors should specify Sundour Bindings. 
Bookbinders should recommend them. 
Librarians should demand them. 


Morton Sundour Fabries, Ltd., were the originators of the application of fast dyes to cloth 
and it is now over twenty-five years since Sundour fabrics were put on the market with a guarantee 
against fading by sunlight or household washing. As a result of their unsurpassed experience in 
the manufacture and application of fast dyestuffs, they are now able to offer Bookcloths which 
are a distinct advance on anything previously put before Bookbinders and which will be welcomed 
by that important industry. 


Write to us for further particulars and samples. If you need a distinctive cloth—we can 
supply it. We are also weavers and will make special cloths by arrangement, in solid colours, shot 
effects or with designs. 


Sole Representatives for London 
and Home Counties : MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS, LTD., 


NICKERSON BROTHERS, BOOKCLOTHS, 
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as in Nancy M. Hayes’ The Caravan Patrol. In this story the heroine, Jill, performs a most amazing 
feat. She descends the side of a disused pit (she takes her shoes off that she may make surer of her 
hold on the crevices which the rocky surface presents) to rescue a gipsy girl who has fallen down 
and is mercifully caught on a narrow ledge. Before the gipsy, Miriam, is hoisted up by Jill’s friends, 
the extraordinary is achieved when Jill succeeds in putting Miriam’s broken leg in a splint,using, 
by the way, her tie which she had previously left hanging on a bough far above her. Then there 
is the type of Story in which the heroine, born into poor circumstances, succeeds in triumphing 
over them, notwithstanding obstacles which are well-nigh insuperable. H. B. Davidson’s Jane the 
Determined is of this type. 

The lone guide story is popular. A lone guide is one who when unfortunately situated away 
from more civilised places where guide troops abound strives to adhere to the guide laws. Of such 
a kind is Guide Gilly, Adventur, by Dorothea Moore. Gilly goes to “‘ Dornia, [which] like Russia, 
is an easy journey.” The school she attends is famous for its musical tradition—Gilly in the first 
week proves herself the best violinist in the school. The scholars also have to speak French— 
“ Ou ’est-ce-que vous etes blessé ?” and “‘ Chere Marcel,—Je suis une des filles Anglaises dans le 
passage. Souvenez vous? Je suis prisonier en haut ici. Venez, s’il est possible ”"—are two 
examples. Gilly succeeds in upsetting a plot to overthrow the monarchy and the adventures she 
has before her final triumph are marvels of the ridiculous. 

A. M. Irvine is a writer who revels in remorse. Naida, in the story Naida, the Tenderfoot, 
appeals to me as being quite a good study as these stories go of a difficult child, self-willed, impul- 
sive, heroic at times, and, when so-minded, generous. These qualities which made her, for me, a 
moderately interesting character, are brought into subjection by the awful news that her mother is 
dying. She departs from her boarding school and the description of her train journey home is a 
most harrowing relation of the remorse she feels for her past life. Her mother, of course, does 
not die. 

Turning to scout stories, Westerman stands out. His stories of sea scouts are, I think, above 
the level of the guide stories. Not that his boys are living charaéters whom we learn to know ; 
but they are pegs on which he hangs some useful information. He does tell how to prepare a boat 
for sea, how to sail it, and what the various ship signals mean. Of course, he lives his life on the 
sea and knows it, and consequently writes from experience. His Scoutmaster Armitage, in Sea 
Scouts All, is a human being, too, not a conglomeration of virtues. 

Finnemore is not so satisfactory. He prefers the excitement of the almost impossible. His 
Boy Scout with the Russians is an amazing Story telling how two Boy Scouts aid the Russian troops 
during the Great War, achieving deeds of heroism and escaping death on almost every page. In 
The Wolf Patrol the same capacity for exaggerated incident is apparent. There are two rival patrols, 
both newly formed, the one from lads of moderately wealthy parents, the other from lads of —— 
living in the area of the dock-side. We meet them first as enemies who soon become friends. 
Chippy and Dick, the two patrol leaders have great fun in frustrating the wicked intentions of two 
tramps to steal from them. They also save a girl from a mill-race, are instrumental in capturing 
some poachers, and, best adventure of all, Chippy, after tremendous hazards, is responsible for 
stopping robberies at his master’s warehouse. The writing of this book is very careless. Such a 
passage as “ To carefully search the hedges for a handy stick, and then cut a ferocious knot out of 
the root end with your pocket knife ; above all, to cast leaden bullets and march forth with them 
and a catapult—these things were dear to the heart of a Bardon boy ”’ is typical. 

Mark Harborough, perhaps not just so sensational, has an eye to the excitement to be obtained 
from exploring Roman remains, and exploits those evil qualities which gipsies are customarily 
given in cheap fiction. 

The scout story, mercifully, is not so prolific as the guide story. This is possibly due to the 
faét that writers of boys’ stories have a much wider variety of themes to work on. Both scout and 
guide Stories are popular, especially the guide stories, and so long as we cater for popularity we 
must provide them. It may be said in defence of them that they teach virtue in an age when, we 
are told, virtue is on the decline. It may be further added that they are harmless, although that 
is contestable. A few of them do give useful information, and for that we may be grateful. 
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GUIDE STORIES. 


The Honour of a Guide. Nisbet. 2/- 

Two Schoolgirl Guides. Epworth Pr. 3/6 
Bunty of the Blackbirds. Nisbet. 2/- 
Cherries in Search of a Captain. Blackie. 3/6 
Camilla’s Castle. Blackie. 3/6 

Haunted Trail. Blackie. 3/6 

Cicely Bassett, Patrol Leader. O.U.P. 3/6 
The Ardice Fortune. S.P.C.K. 2/6 

Bell Joins the Brownies. Blackie. 3/6 
Bunch, a Brownie. Bilackie. 3/6 

The Camp across the Road. Sheldon Pr. 3/- 
The Castle Tea-garden. Sheldon Pr. 2/6 
Geraldine, a Ranger. Nelson. 1/6 
The Guides make Good. Sheldon Pr. 
Jane the Determined. Née/son. 2/6 
Meg and the Guides. Sheldon Pr. 2/- 
Pat of Whitehouse. Sheldon Pr. 3/- 
The Brownies. Beil, 3/6 

Betty the Girl Guide. O.U.P. 2/6 
The Girl Scout. O.U.P. 2/- 
All about a Brownie. R.T-.S. 
Captain Peg. R.T.S. 2/6 

Peg and Her Company. R.T.S. 
Peg, Junior. RTS. 2/6 
Peg—Lieutenant. R.T.S. 
Peg the Ranger. R.T.S. 
Peg’s Patrol. R.T.S. 2/- 
The Pluck of the Coward. B/ack. 
Rhoda the Rebel. R.T.S.  2/- 
Smiler, a Girl Guide. Black. 2/6 
The Sunshine Shop. Black. 2/6 
What Happened to Peg. R.T.S. 2/6 
What the Brownies Did. R.T.S. 2/6 
The Caravan Patrol. Casse//. 2/- 
The Guides at Calamity Hill. Cassell. 
Meg-all-alone. Cassell. 2/- 

The Plucky Patrol. Casse//. 2/6 
Naida, the Tenderfoot. Black. 2/- 
Nora, the Girl Guide. Black. 2/- 
Joan of the Brownies. O.U.P. 2/6 
Meg of the Brownies. O.U.P. 2/6 
Ensign Lydia Gaff. Blackie. 3/6 

The Windmill Guides. Blackie. 3/6 
The Guide Adventurers. Blackie. 2/6 
The Guide Camp at Herons Bay. Bélackie. 3/6 
Greta of the Guides. Black. 2/6 

Guide Gilly, Adventurer. Nisbet. 1/6 

Judy, Patrol Leader. Collins. 3/6 
Sara to the Rescue. Nisbet. 1/6 
Terry, the Girl Guide. Nisbet. 2/6 
The Guides-of North Cliff. Blackie. 
A Madcap Brownie. Blackie. 3/6 
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2/6 
2/6 


2/6 
2/6 
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2/6 
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George Allen @ Unwin Ltd. 


A Study in Creative History 


By O. E. Burton. ros. 6d. 


A study of the interweaving of national expressions, which go to the making of inter- 
national life, in the whole of the known world up to 500 B.c. 


Early Astronomy and Cosmology 


A Reconstruction of the Earliest Cosmic System. 
By C. P. S. MENon. Illustrated. 10s. 


The author, in this book, has developed a new ¢heory with regard to early Astronomy. 
He has succeeded in reconstructing a “ square er “ rectangular”’” cosmology, in which the 
pyramid replaces the bell as the vault of heaven. 


Experimental Analysis of 


Development 


By BERNHARD DuRKEN. Illustrated. 14S. 
Translated by H. G. and A. M. Newth. 


\lthough this subject has become an indispensable part of Biology there is little general 
knowledge of it, perhaps because there is no short book on the subject. Here is a book to 
meet this need. 


The Dark Places of Education 


By Dr. Witt ScHoHAus. 12s. 6d. 
Foreword by P. B. Ballard, D.Litt. 


This book consists of 78 answers to the question :—‘ From what did you suffer most at 
school ?”’ classified and prefaced by Dr. Schohaus. 


“ Deeply interesting . . . remarkable.”—Teacher’s World. 


Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Jill, Lone Guide. Pearson. 3/6 
The Peppercorn Patrol. Cassell. 2/- 
Ranger Jo. Pearson. 3/6 

Skipper and Co. Warne. 2/- 


*Taxsor, E. 





*Recommended by the Girl Guide Association. 


SCOUT STORIES. 





Beiiamy, R. L. .. The Adventurers of Scout Grey. Low. 3/6 
- .. Scout Grey—Detetctive. Low. 2/6 
Brereton, F.S. .. Tom Stapleton the Boy Scout. Blackie. 3/6 
Davipson, H. B. .. Peter Lawson, Wolf-cub. R.T.S. 1/6 

Dirumock, F.H. .. The Caravan Scouts. Pearson. 3/6 


Lone Scouts of Crusoe Island. Pearson. 3/6 





Exuts, E. S. .. The Boy Patrol around the Council Fire. Cassedl. 





‘ .. The Boy Patrol on Guard. Cassell. 3/6 
FINNEMORE, J. .. A Boy Scout in the Balkans. Chambers. 3/6 





oo se .. Brother Scouts. Chambers. 3/6 

— - .. The Lone Patrol. Chambers. 3/6 

— .. The Story of a Scout. Bilack. 2/6 

- .. The Wolf Patrol. Black. 2/6 

HarsorouGH, M. .. The Red Swastika. O.U.P. 3/6 

ee .. Stumper, the Scout. Black. 2/- 

— o* .. Thickthorn Camp. Milford. 3/6 

a .. When Wolf meets Wolf. Black. 2/6 

Martin, E. Le B. .. The Mystery Scout. Sheldon Pr. 2/6 
ov .. Otters to the Rescue. Sheldon Pr. 2/6 


| 











_ .. Sam Sutton’s Scouts. Pearson. 2/6 

Masters, M. Smirn- The King’s Scout. Wells Gardner. 2/6 
WesTERMAN, P. F. .. A MyStery of the Broads. Blackie. 3/6 

; o- .. Onthe Wings of the Wind. Blackie. 3/6 
The Scouts of Seal Island. Black. 2/6 

Sea Scouts Abroad. Bélackie. 3/6 

Sea Scouts All. Blackie. 3/6 

The Sea Scouts of the “ Kestrel.” Seeley. 2/6 
The Sea Scouts of the “ Petrel.” Black. 2/6 
Sea Scouts Up-Channel. Bélackie. 3/6 








Notes 


The next Number of THE LIBRARY WORLD 
will appear in an orange coloured cover, in place of 
the yellow cover in which the three Conference 
Numbers have been issted. 





We wish to draw the attention of readers to our 


new telephone number, Holborn GOSO. 


A Boy Scout with the Russians. Chambers. 3/6 
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New Books 























A MANUAL OF BUDDHISM. For advanced students. By Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., 
President of the Pali Text Society. 7s. 6d. net. 
This manual, designed to supersede Prof. Rhys Davids’ classic handbook, is relatively less 
concerned with the external history of either Founder or “‘ Church.”” The man himself, his 
message and the ideas connected with it, form its subject. 


TALES OF ANCIENT ROME. By /. E. Wetherell. With 8 illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
The tales of Livy and other Roman historians are here retold in a straight-forward way by 
a well-known Canadian writer of school textbooks. 


TALES OF EMPIRE. By /. E. Ray. With 8 illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

The field to be covered in such a book is limitless. Mr. Ray confines himself, therefore, in 

the main to beginnings of Empire, the deathless heroism of the early pioneers in all parts of 
| 
| 
| 


the globe. I 
A SIMPLE GUIDE TO ROCK GARDENING. By Sir James L. Cotter. New edition. With 
12 pages of illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


Juvenile Books 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE CID. By Mervyn Young. With 4 illustrations and end- 





papers. 5s. net. 
A story of Spain, telling how the Cid reconquered the land from the Moors. f 
RIVALS OF THE ‘“‘ RAMPANT.” By Stanton Hope. 2s. 6d. net. f 


The rivalry of two boys who join the Navy. The one who is most successful is to receive 
a legacy: very exciting. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE SCREEN. By C. W. C. Drury. 2s. 6d. net. 
A story of Dick Covenay and John Mansell, and their exciting adventures in connection 
with an old fortress. The plot mainly hinges on wireless. 

} 


THE MAKESHIFT PATROL. By H. B. Davidson. 2s. 6d. net. 

A story of Girl Guides. 

THE SECRET TEMPLE, AND OTHER TALES. By various writers. 2s. 6d. net. 

Thrilling adventures in all parts of the world. 

THE ENEMY IN THE MIDST. By Captain K. Maclure. 2s. 6d. net. 

A story of a German spy in the Great War. 

THE TRACKING OF TOBY. By Alfred Judd. 2s. net. 

Toby is to disappear for a month. An exciting and unusual story. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE SINCLAIRS. By F. Bennett. 2s. net. 
| 


The story of a dream about the days of King Charles. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 


As an infantile inconoclast, I suppose I ought to devote this letter to a denunciation of the 
Conference. I should enveigh against the waste of time and money, the hypocrisy and the futility, 
the trumpet blowing and back-slapping. I must disappoint you. For I will confess, Eratosthenes, 
that we have one point in common. We both like conferences. Put me in a corner with half-a- 
dozen other librarians, of not too dogmatic a temperament, to talk and be talked to, and my soul 
expands. In more formal assemblies | am usually a silent participator, being an even worse speaker 
than I am a writer, but a violent and unnatural interest in librarianship causes me to listen to the 
most insipid paper and the feeblest discussion. I say unnatural. I apply the word only to myself. 
It is one of the more hopeful signs for our future that librarians have an inborn and enormous 
capacity for talking shop. 

My enjoyment of the latest Conference makes me wonder why you deplore the disappearance of 

Tue “ CLusBABLE” ATMOSPHERE. 
You are recalling, | suppose, the days when the Conference was a close-walled assembly of chief 
librarians. I cannot, of course, recall those days. I would say, however, that such an atmosphere 
is all very well for the people in the club, but it holds no charms for the hungry wayfarers with 
their noses pressed to the window. The breakdown of the “ clubbable ” atmosphere had to come, 
and its disappearance is for the good of librarianship. The youngsters are in your Conference 
now, and I think you will admit that two young men, who would have been neither seen uor 
heard in the old days, took most of the honours at Bournemouth. Not that many honours were 
awarded. The usual blend of the serious and the somnolent, with perhaps rather more wit than 
weariness. I heard nothing that made me see new visions, and almost nothing that tempted me to 
revise my old ones. But Iam duly grateful for a lot of information on plumbing, lighting and heating. 

I notice that, although you dismiss your adversaries with scorn in the first paragraph of your 
last letter, you cannot get us quite off your mind. Some of your shafts I have been puzzling over 
since I read them, but I confess I cannot understand your viewpoint. I realise, of course, that I 
listen to you across a gulf of years, but even then . . . What exactly do you mean, for instance, 
when you say that “ the old enthusiasms were for the cult of the best book, whatever it may be” ? 
This sentence is meaningless to me. “ The cult of the best book” —that implies some sort of worship, 
and surely we are concerned with the book not for what it is, but for what it can do. A book is 
only “ best” in relation to an individual, and it is a major part of our job to discover and im- 
prove this relation. And also, why do you say that “an 


IssuE OF A MILLION 

may be a disservice to the community, while an issue of half that number may be a lasting benefit,” 
and “ if 100 per cent. of the reading population surged into a library, it would overwhelm the 
Staff and the stock” ? You seem to dislike the idea of a library becoming popular, and regard 
with some disgust the possibility of the public library being used by the public. And it is a poor 
argument to say that we should not aim at 100 per cent. reading public because we cannot at present 
cope with it. Can you imagine Mr. Selfridge saying “‘ We are not equipped to supply all London, 
so we will keep the public out by selling what the public don’t want”? Or, to take the matter 
into another sphere, since I know you don’t like our dignified profession compared with retail 
trade, suppose the Board of Education said, ‘‘ We haven’t accommodation to educate all the children 
in the country, so let us only educate half of them”? In effeé, you are proposing a similar thing, 
with the difference, I admit, that you propose to choose the half which can “ benefit from your 
company ”—that is to say, who already have some education or culture. You may accuse me of 
inverting your statements if you like, but that is what you have in your heart. You want the 
“ nice people” in your library, and not the untutored gentleman who might dirty the books or 
even spit on the floor. 

I put it to you, Eratosthenes, what right have you to choose? All members of the public 
have an equal right to use the library, for they all pay for it, and those people have also the right 
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Truth in Advertising 


N all the advertisements of ‘“‘ Vernier’’ Steel Library Shelving true statements sub- 
I stantiated by facts have appeared. Every Library that has adopted “‘ Vernier ’’ has 

been named. Signed testimonials have been published. Points of construction and 
special features have been explained. Claims that it was the Best Type of Steel Shelving 
for British Libraries were supported by the testimony of many Librarians, including the 
Librarian of Newport, who gave his opinion after careful study of all Steel Shelvings on 
the market. Eight orders for ““ Vernier ’’ have been placed for the Newport Public Libraries. 
The fact that 


253 Orders for “Vernier” 


have been executed for British and Colonial Libraries can be proved, and such a statement 
goes far to substantiate the claim that ‘“ Vernier’’ is a successful British Steel Library 
Shelving. The opinion of practical Librarians on “ Vernier’ can best be judged by the 
orders they have placed. Here are a few examples :— 


GLASGOW 


Cathcart, Govan, Partick, Shettleston, Stirlings and Whiteinch have all installed 
‘* Vernier,”’ together with two installations of ‘‘ Vernier’’ Rolling Stacks for the 
Mitchell Library. 


LAMBETH 


Central, Durning, South Lambeth, West Norwood. 


WANDSWORTH 


Allfarthing Lane, Balham, Clapham, Earlsfield, Putney, Streatham, Tooting, West 
Hill. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Lenton, Northern and Southern Libraries, Vernon Park, Sneinton. 


LEEDS 


Bramley, Burley, Compton Road. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Bloomsbury and Constitution Hill Branches. 


WILLESDEN 


Central, Cricklewood, Harlesden, Kilburn, Neasden. 





“ Vernier’ is fully equipped for Library service, and has all the requirements required for 
Open Access Libraries. Cheaper Steel Shelvings can be supplied where price is the consideration, 
but service counts long after price is forgotten. 


Libraco Limited 
62 CANNON ST. LONDON, E.C4 
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to choose for themselves what kind of benefit they shall derive from reading. If public libraries 


were purely INSTITUTIONS FOR STUDY 
and education, your viewpoint has some weight, but they are not. Not five per cent. of borrowers 
read for conscious self-improvement. They read for pleasure, be their taste high or low. 

To look at another facet of the matter, is it the canaille’s fault if it prefers light fi€tion and 
facetious travel to decent thought-provoking reading ? Neither elementary nor secondary schools 
provide education in library taste (literature in the schools consists of a laboured deciphering of 
set books without any comparison or analysis) and children can emerge from a secondary school 
without any idea of how really to enjoy reading. Something happens in those school years, some- 
thing which transforms the eager and all-embracing curiosity of the child into the dull stupidity 
of the adult. You would perpetuate this stupidity. You visualize public library work as the 
administration of a stock of books without any regard for different levels of intelligence and different 
levels of use of intelligence. You appear to regard the common reader (the talkie-attending, 
Daily Express reading, Wallace fan kind of person) as a sinner to be kept in outer darkness. I don’t. 
I regard him as an actual citizen, and a potential good citizen. When it comes to governing the 
country, or sharing in the government of the world, he is as good a man as I, and it is not only 
my own duty as a citizen but to my own self-interest to make him as cultured a reader and as 
conscious a thinker as I can. If I could develop his mind forcibly I would, but the position being 
what it is, so long as I can get him into the atmosphere of my library I don’t care what bait I use. 

You may think I exaggerate the power and place of public libraries. I do not think so. In 
spite of the huge potentialities of wireless, the best method of mental development is by reading, 
and if the library mind would only cease fiddling with inessentials public libraries have a great 
future before them. I was accused of a non sequitur in my last letter by Mr. Berwick Sayers* when 
I said that if the reader of Edgar Wallace was not capable of development then the future of the 
human race was hopeless. To be accused of a mon sequitur by the author of the “ Manual of Classifi- 
cation” is a grave thing, but I can plead not guilty. I mentioned the Edgar Wallace reader as a 


type of person rather than an a¢tual reader—a type of person who forms, I should say, about 
95 per cent. of the population. It is an almost obvious faét that the 


Future OF CIVILIZATION 

depends on the possibility of the common man’s mind being developed sufficiently to control the 
power that has been put into his hand. The theory of democracy presupposes an intelligent Demos. 
At present Demos is not intelligent, and modern civilization may be compared to a ten-ton lorry 
running downhill with an infant at the wheel. I am a democrat because I believe that the common 
man is capable of development. You, I suspeét, are a Bolshevik. 

It is a shame to put a pendant to all that pretty rhetoric, but I feel that I must compliment 
you on your talk on library visiting and the interchange of assistants. Up here in the dim North 
there is a good deal of library visiting (thanks to the A.A.L.) but very little interchange, I have 


never heard of an a a 

‘such as you mention, and very much doubt its existence. Some kind of organized bureau might 
prove very useful, if the difficulties are as you say exaggerated. Perhaps a gentle prod to the 
L.A. ? 

With regard to foreign exchanges, I regret their lack even more than you, since I am a candi- 
date for exchange, and you, I imagine, are not. I have never even heard of the foreign assistants 
of whom you speak. America, for instance, Surely there are plenty of American assistants who 
would like some English experience. And if there are not plenty of English assistants who would 
like to know more about American methods, then I repudiate my period. If your ventilation of 
the matter bears any fruit, then the younger géneration will be in your debt. 

Vale |! ARISTARCHUS. 


* See THe Lrsrary Wortp for July, 1932. Correspondence, p. 28. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON OuR AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, Tue Lisrary Wortp.] ™ 
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NATURE BOOKS 


The R.T.S. List of Nature Books contains 
particulars of 32 volumes, including : 

CREATURES OF THE SEA, by 

FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 6s.net 

WILD FLOWERS OF THE YEAR, 

by ANNE PRaTT 7s. 6d. net 

BIRDLAND, by OLIverR G. Pike, 

F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 6s. net 

EVERY ONE’S BOOK OF BRITISH 

NATURAL HISTORY, by W. 

PERcCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., F.S.A. 

Scot. 6s. net 

FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES, 

by W. Percitvat WEsTELL, F.L.S., 

F.S.A.Scot 6s. net 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


PARABLES FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA, by K. G. Gruss. Fully 
illustrated 7s. 6d. net 

WANDERINGS IN WIDEST 
AFRICA, by DuGatp CAMPBELL, 
F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated 3s. 6d. net 

THE ROME OF ST. PAUL, by 
ALBERT G. MaAckKINNoN, M.A., D.D. 
Well illustrated in photogravure from 
photographs of Ancient Rome, re- 
constructed by Professor Giuseppe 
Gatteschi 7s. 6d. net 


And many others. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


An Important Series of 18 Books by 

C. H. IRWIN, M.A., D.D. 

Str E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., 
Litt.D., F.S.A 

JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S. 

Pror. R. A. S. MACALISTER, LL.D., 
Litt.D., F.S.A. 

Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

And others. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Over 600 titles of books for boys and girls 
are included in the JUVENILE LIST which 
is specially arranged for easy reference. 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. 


The Religious Tract Society 
4 BOUVERIE STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 





——————— ra 


Books no library can 
afford to miss. 


~ 
THE GREAT VICTORIANS 


Edited by H. J. & HUGH MASSINGHAM. 
“The Book of the Year.” 8/6 net. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by JUDITH JACKSON and STEPHEN 
KING-HALL. 12/6 net. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 


By the Rev. S. C. CARPENTER, Master of 
the Temple. 15/- net. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By MURIEL CURREY, O.B.E. 18/- net. 











POST OFFICE REFORM 


Its Importance and Practicability. By the 
Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT WOLMER, M.P. 
6/- net. 


NATURE BY DAY 
NATURE BY NIGHT 


By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, F.L.S. The 
magnificently illustrated nature books that 
have set a fashion. 12/6 net each. 


LOVABLE BEASTS 


By HARPER CORY. The life histories of 
the wild animals of Canada. Illustrated by 
over 60 excellent photographs. 12/6 net. 


PROSPECTUSES AND 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
a 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD. 


44, ESSEX STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 2. 
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Personal News 

Mr. A. F. Hutt, Assistant Librarian, 
College of Technology, Manchester, to be 
Librarian from October 1$t, 1932. 

Mr. Ernest Axon, F.L.A., F.S.A., Deputy 
Chief Librarian of Manchester Public Libraries, 
will retire on superannuation on November rst. 

Mr. W. G. Fry, F.L.A., Superintendent 
of Distri& Libraries, Manchester, is to be 
Deputy Chief Librarian. 

Mr. T. J. Billinge, Librarian of the 
Reference Library, Manchester, is to be 
Superintendent of Distri& Libraries. 

Mr. H. Fostall, F.L.A., Librarian of the 
Commercial Library, Manchester, is to be 
Librarian of the Reference Library. 

Mr. A. E. Dillon, in charge of Special 
Collections, is to be Librarian of the Com- 
mercial Library, Manchester. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worup would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Intereft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir't of each month.| 


Begaton 
uring July a very interesting exhibition 
of works by members of the famous St. Ives 
Society of Artists was held at the Brighton 
Public Art Galleries. 


Burnley 

The programme of lectures to be held 
this winter at the Burnley Public Libraries is, 
as usual, full of interest. The Burnley Public 
Libraries Committee have also arranged two 
Wireless Discussion Classes on “ Our Debt 
to the Past” and “ The Law of the Land,” 
and the Burnley Drama Guild are producing 
plays by, amongst others, Shaw, Ibsen, 
Malleson and Rice. 


Burton-upon-Trent 

The journal of the Burton-upon-Trent 
Public Libraries is to be published quarterly 
in future instead of monthly. The September 
issue is, as usual, if small, full of interesting 
information. 


Buxton 

The little guide of the Buxton Public 
Libraries for July contains, besides a good 
list of the latest additions, articles on “ Buxton 
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Baths in 1697” and “ Reading for Know- 
ledge.” The September issue has an article by 
Wardle Taylor on “ Reading a la Carte.” 


Chesterfield 

The Bookshelf of the CheSterfield Public 
Libraries for July is, as usual, a workmanlike 
and useful list of additions. The cover makes 
it particularly attractive. 


Coventry 

The total issues for the year 1931 from 
the Coventry Public Libraries were 887,087. 
During the year the issues from the Circulating 
Department were more than double those of 
1922. In the September—OéGober number 
of the Coventry Bookshelf is a very useful reading 
list of “ Recent Biographies.” 


Fulham 

The July-September number of the 
Fulham Public Libraries Readers’ Guide gives 
the usual list of additions. In the notes the 
librarian refers to the continued fall in the 
school population, but remarks on the 
practically static use of the junior library. 


Hornsey 

The Borough of Hornsey Public Libraries 
Book List for July has a useful reading list on 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Leeds 

The Leéture Programme of the Leeds 
Public Libraries for the coming session, 
1932-33, is full of variety and interest. The 
September number of the Bulletin of the 
Commercial and Technical Library is on 
“ Careers,” and the way the library may 
assist in choosing a right one. 


Nottingham 

In the Nottingham Public Library Badletin 
for July-September is given an illustration 
of the Central Library showing the new 
extension which will be opened this year. 


Sunderland 

The latest exhibition at the Sunderland 
Public Art Gallery is one of etchings by 
leading British Artists of to-day. The collec- 
tion is quite representative and is being well 
appreciated. The previous exhibition was a 
colleétion of humorous and other drawings 
by Lawson Wood, the first work of this artist 
to be exhibited in this country. 
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MAKING TRADITION 
= 


The expressions of interest and appreciation 
of our Exhibit at the Bournemouth Conference 
demonstrated conclusively that: 








1. WE ARE NOT LIVING ON A 
TRADITION BUT MAKING 
ONE. 


2. OUR 2/3 & 2/9 NEW BOOK 
RE-PLACEMENTS IN 
LIBRARY BINDING ARE 
EXTREMELY OPPORTUNE. 


OUR RE-BINDINGS — ALL 
STYLES — ARE THE BEST 
VALUE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


OUR PATENT MAGAZINE 
READING COVERS ARE 
UNRIVALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE AND VALUE. 


The firm noted for Enterprise and Effictency 


DUNN & WILSON LTD. 


Booksellers and Bookbinders 


BELLEVUE BINDERY FALKI RK SCOTLAND 
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Revision of Stock 

By Frep BarLow. 
The purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of import- 
ant books, but particularly to show to what 
degree, if any, they have been revised. My 
experience is that librarians find this informa- 
tion difficult to obtain as a rule. 


Brown (E. T.) The Book of the Triumph. 
Ed. 3. 1932. Motor Cyelist’s Library. 
(Pitman, 2s.) 

Deals with the latest types of machines. 
BuckLanp (W. W.) A Text Book of Roman 

Law from Augustus to Justinian. Ed. 2. 

1932. (C.U.P., 36s.) 

Twenty-four pages more than the 1921 edition 
(published at fifty shillings). There is no change in the 
plan of the book, the revision consists largely of cor- 
reétions of errors and false references, but many new 
paragraphs have been added to the text. Many refer- 
ences are made to recent works, but there is no attempt 
at a bibliography. 

Camo (F. J.) Book of the New Imperial. 
Ed. 2. 1932. Motor Cyeliff’s Library. 
(Pitman, 2s.) 

Revised in accordance with changes and introduc- 
tions to the New Imperial range of motor-cycles since 
1929. The legal chapter is brought into line with 
current regulations. s 
Case (John) The Strength of Materials: a 

treatise on the theory of stress calculations 

for engineers. Diags. Ed. 2. 1932. 

(Arnold, 30s.) 

Differs from the 1925 edition only in the correétion 
of a few errors, added footnotes and recent examples. 
There is a slight alteration in the chapter on “ Bending 
Moments.” 

Coox (Messrs. Thomas and Son) Cook’s 
Traveller’s Handbook to Holland, by Roy 
Elston. Maps, plans. Ed. 2. 1932. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, 6s.) 

First published in 1926; now brought up to date 
without altering the scope of the book. The map and 
six plans are new. 

DunnaGE (J. A.) The Importer’s Handbook. 
Tilus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Pitman, tos. 6d.) 

Differs from the 1924 edition by the inclusion of 
7 pages on Irish Free State Customs Regulations, and 
by various minor revisions. 

Fisner (R. A.) Statistical Methods for Re- 
search Workers. Ed. 4. 1932. (Oliver 
and Boyd, 15s.) 

Almost forty pages more material than the edition 
of 1930, of which thirteen are devoted to “‘ The Analysis 
of Covarience.” An appendix on “ Technical Nota- 
tion” has been re-written, and a section on “ The 
Tables available for TeSting Significance”’ has been 
omitted, 


The new material includes an historical note ~ 





| 


on “ The Principal Contributors to the Development 

of Statistical Reasoning.” 

Grssons (Stanley, Ltd.) Priced Catalogue of 
Stamps of Foreign Countries. J//us. Ed, 
37. 1932. (Stanley Gibbons, Ltd., 10s.) 

“ While the usual revision of points of detail has 
been made, and many important textual alterations 
have been effeéted, the outStanding feature is the com- 
pletely re-written list of Mexico.”"—Introduction. 
Hersert (T. E.) and Procrer (W. S.) Tele- 

phony: a detailed exposition of the tele- 
phone system of the British Post Office. 
2vols. Diags., illus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Pitman, 
208.) 

Vol. 1, Manual Switching Systems and 
Line Plant. 

Re-arranged and very largely re-written to cover 
the great progress in telephone technique since 1923. 
The second volume will deal with automatic telephony 
which did not receive any notice in the first edition. 
Hitts (J. W.) and Ferrowes (E. A.) The 

Finance of Government. Ed. 2. 1932. 
(Philip Allan, 8s. 6d.) 

The plan and arrangement of the 1925 edition has 
been kept, though much of the text has been re-written, 
No alteration of faéts, except those occasioned by the 
financial situation. 

JupGe (A. W.) The Testing of High Speed 
Internal Combustion Engines. Diags., illus. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Chapman and Hall, 25s.) 

Extended by sixty-seven pages, although portions 
of the 1924 edition have been omitted as out of date. 
A chapter has been added on teSting Rolls Royce 
Schneider Trophy Engines. 

Kiscu (Sir C. H.) and Ervin (W. A.) Central 
Banks: a Study of the constitutions of 
Banks of Issue, with an analysis of repre- 
sentative charters. Ed. 4. 1932. (Mac- 
millan, 18s.) 

Compared with the 1930 edition the text shows 
little change, being extended by about two pages, 
besides an additional chapter on “‘ Central Banks and 
the Crisis.” The appendix on “‘ Summary of Laws 

. regulating Banks of Issue ’’ has about forty pages 
more material, and now includes the Banks of Portugal 
and Jugoslavia. 

Monypenny (J. H. G.) Stainless Iron and Steel. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Chapman and 
Hall, 25s.) 

First published in 1926. This edition has been 
re-drafted, re-arranged, and very largely re-written. 
There are now 575 pages instead of 304, and 236 illus- 
trations against 109. The only text-book on the subjeé. 
Nicout (Allardyce) British Drama: an his- 

torical survey from the beginnings to the 
present time. IJ//us. Ed. 3. 1932. (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) 

“1 have entirely re-written the final seétions deal- 
ing with the development of English Drama from the 
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““Should be of great interest to the general 
public, and also to educational authorities.”"— Air. 


AVIATION OF TO-DAY 
ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By J. L. NAYLER, M.A., F.R.Ae.S., and 
E. QWER, AC.G.I., B.Sc., F.R.AeS. 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of 
the Aeronautical Research Co nmittee. 


With 48 colour plates and 111 half-tone plates, 
also maps, diagrams and charts. 

“We cordially recommend this book to all librarians.” 

— Library World. 


the necessary knowledge and ability to render their subject intelligible to the 
ordinary reader . . . The publishers have done their work well and have succeeded 
in producing a most attractive volume.”’— Engineering. 


Cloth Gilt, 15/- net. 








FREDERICK WARNE & Co, LTD. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C 2 














Librarians! Watch MUDIE’S 
Surplus Library Bargains... . 


Pub’d. Off'd. at Pub’d. Off'd. at 
ISABEL by Gerald Gould ines OE 2/9 MR. JUBENKA 
by Adrian Aldington oo, ENO 2/3 
AMOS THE WANDERER A MODERN MELODY 
by W. B. Maxwell ... -- 7/6 2/9 by Geoffrey Moss we 
Pub’d. Off'd. at 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE by E. F. Benson oes 12/6 6/- 
MODERN ITALY by Cicely Hamilton ... one 7/6 3/6 


7/6 2/6 


The above books are typical of the many bargains that are constantly being 
sold through the post, or from the shelves of key copies in our Librarians’ 
Room at 95 Southwark Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY LTD. 


95 SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON, S.E.1 
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end of the nineteenth century to the present day.” — 

Preface. 

The text is about thirty pages longer than the 
1925 edition. 

Poxey (A. P.) Law and Praétice of the Stock 
Exchange. Ed. 5, by R. H. C. Holland 
and J. N. Werry. 1932. (Pitman, 15s.) 

Since the last edition of 1926 there have been 
many changes in the law occasioned by the Companies 
\G&, 1929. These have necessitated the re-writing of 
much of the book, which has been extended by thirty- 
eight pages. There does not appear to be any justifica- 
tion for the new price, which is double that of the last 
edition. 

Reyner (J. H.) Modern Radio Communica- 
tion: a manual of modern theory and 
practice. Diags., illus. Ed. 4. 1932. 
(Pitman, 5s.) 

Last published in January, 1931. 
about seventy pages. 

Ripper (W.) Steam Engine Theory and 
Practice. Diags., illus. Ed. 8. Rewritten 
and enlarged by W. J. Goudie. 1932. 
(Longmans, 235s.) 

Practically a new book. The text has been re- 
written and considerably extended, especially the 
theoretical portions. Purely descriptive matter has 
been compressed. About seventy per cent. of the 
illustrations of the last [1914] edition have been omitted 
and many new ones introduced. 

SuHarpe (Sir Montague) Middlesex in British, 
Roman and Saxon Times. Ed. 2. 1932. 


(Methuen, 15s.) 

First published as a series of papers on “ The 
Antiquities ” of the county between the years 1906-17. 
[hese papers were consolidated in 1919 and published 
under the present title. The present edition embodies 
some correétions and the addition of a few particulars. 
The chapter on “ Roman to Saxon Times” has been 
reconstruéted. The format has been changed and the 
book is now medium o@avo instead of quarto. 
STEELE (E. A.) and McLusky (J. M.) Guide to 

the Final and Honours Examinations of the 
Law Society. Ed. 3. 1932. (Sweet and 
Maxwell, 5s.) 

Last published in 1926, it is now completely re- 
arranged and re-written. 
Tuomas (W. N.) Surveying. Ed. 3. 

1932. (Arnold, 25s.) 

The bulk of the text remains the same, although 
some seétions have been revised slightly. The appen- 
dix on “ Wireless Signals "’ has been extended, and the 
one on “ Modern Instruments” now includes an 
account of the “ Tavistock” Transit Theodolite. 
There are four pages more than in the 1926 edition. 
UNTERMEYER (Louis) Modern American 

Poetry: a critical anthology. Ed. 4. 
1932. (Cape, 15s.) 

Larger than the 1925 edition by 236 pages. Selec- 
tions from about twenty poets are included for the first 
time, whilst the space devoted to Emily Dickenson, 


Extended by 


Diags. 


| 
} 
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E. A. Robinson, Carl Sandburg, Elinor Wylie, T. S. 

Eliot, etc., is almost double that of the preceding edition. 

Yue (G. U.) An Introduétion to the Theory 
of Statistics. Ed. 10. 1932. (Griffin, 
12s. 6d.) 

The text remains unaltered, but “ to save expense 
in revision” all new matter is incorporated in the 
Supplements at the end of the book. These, with 
revised bibliographies, make the book twenty-six 
pages more than the 1929 edition. 


Public Lectures 


Tue leétures listed below will be delivered at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.1, 
in conneétion with the School of Librarian- 
ship, on Wednesdays as shown, at 5.30 p.m. 
They are open to the public without fee or ticket. 
Oct. 19th.—‘ Library Planning with special 
reference to the new building at Man- 
chester,” by L. Stanley Jast, M.A. 
znd.—‘ The Evolution of Systematic 
Bibliography,” by Theodore Besterman. 
(Lantern Illustrations.) 
Nov. 16th.—‘‘ Modern Library Organization,” 
by J. P. Lamb, Chief Librarian, Sheffield. 
A further series will occur in the New 
Year. 


Library Reports 


BIRMINGHAM Public Libraries.—7oth Annual 
Report. City Librarian, H. M. Cashmore, 
F.L.A. Population, 1,002,413. Rate, 2.76d. 
Income from Rate, £66,440. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 366,034; Reference, 382,290. Additions, 
67,270. Withdrawals, 7,600. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 3,900,044; Reference, 282,064. Bor- 
rowers, 152,513; extra tickets, 105,150. 
Branches, 23. 

In presenting the above Report, the Committee 
have again to record a remarkable growth in the 
volume of work performed by the Libraries. Not only 
has a new high record been reached by this year’s 
issues, but the increase of 537,209 over last year’s figures 
represents the largest increase in a year that has occurred 
in the seventy years of the Libraries’ existence. It has been 
possible to maintain the growth of the bookstock in 
spite of cuts in expenditure on other departments. 
Financial conditions have prevented the Committee 
from making a Start upon the new library to serve the 
huge population of Perry Common and Kingstanding. 
There remain still several other distriéts needing library 
provision. The hours of opening the Rednal Branch 
have been profitably ext . Extensive additions 
have again made to the Manuscripts Colleétion. 
65,160 illustrations were issued during the year, and 
24,499 lantern slides. 

Hype Public Library.—Annual Report of the 


Public Librarian for the year ending March 


Nov. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, BOURNEMOUTH, 1932 
——_— > - — 


MEMORABILIA 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY 
THE LIBRARIANS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Copies of the more notable and popular publications 
allocated, upon request, on day of issue. 


Best attention to library “ wanted” lists — always. 


Exceptional facilities to view large and varied 
surplus stocks at London offices at all times. 


Catalogues at frequent intervals. 


Terms: Unequalled — Service: Unrivalled 


BOOTS BOOK-LOVERS’ LIBRARY 
STAMFORD ST., LONDON, S.E.1 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 











*Ph T Li Tel 
484 wae 1 868 — 1 932 “Staiee, tea Wigan” 


What is Economy ?—Using “Starrs” Bindings 











Each book leaves our hands properly bound and perfectly finished. 
We give nothing less than the finest workmanship and first class 
materials, a combination which produces lasting satisfaction. 


ECONOMY consists in getting the best possible value for money. 


CONSULT THE STARRS 
James Starr & Sons, Ltd. 


DAWBER STREET WORKS, WIGAN 
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318t, 1932. Public Librarian, F. A. Richards, 
\.L.A. Population, 32,066. Income from 
Rate, £1,747. Stock: Lending, 24,427; 
Reference, 2,090. Issues: Lending, 134,620, 
Juvenile, 13,485. Borrowers, 5,087. 

The year has been exceptionally busy, and all 
departments show greatly increased use. The out- 
Standing event of the year was the opening of a properly 
organised library for children. This new department 
provides lending library and reading room accommo- 
dation, and has a separate entrance from the street. A 
small branch lending library was eStablished in a church 


hal! and met with considerable success. A series of 


Wireless Discussion Groups were successfully main- 
tained during the year. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery.—Annual Report 
for 1931-1932. Librarian and Curator, Harry 
Cross, F.L.A. Population, 39,052. Rate, 
2.52d. Income from Rate, £3,860... Stock : 
Lending, 22,173 ; Reference, 4,962. Addi- 
tions, 4,081. Withdrawals, 2,725. Issues : 
Lending, 137,701; Children, 22,946; Ref- 
erence, 37,403. Borrowers, 7,507; extra 
tickets, 2,793. 

The most important event of the year was the 
carrying out of the long-delayed extension of the 
Lending Library, which has resulted in this department 
being practically doubled in size. That the extension 
was warranted was soon made apparent in the rapid 
growth of the issues. The Book Fund was maintained 
at a good figure, and it is pleasing to note that the 
Carnegie Trustees have made a grant towards book 
purchase of £650, to be spread over three years. A 
small loan colleétion of books has been installed in the 
local hospital. A memorial to Eadweard Muybridge, a 
former KingStonian, and a pioneer of the cinema, was 
unveiled in the Museum. 


Witiespen Public Libraries —Report on a 
Year’s Work of the Public Libraries, 193 1- 
1932. Chief Librarian, Frank E. Chennell, 
F.L.A. Population, 185,300. Rate, 2.8d. 
Stock: Lending, 84,542; Reference, 9,949. 
Additions, 15,147. Withdrawals, 8,409. 
Issues: Lending, 1,086,040; Children, 
191,247; Reference, 22,834. Borrowers, 
38,663 ; Extra Tickets, 9,751. Branches, 5 

The practice of having several Distri€&t Committees 
governing the work of the libraries has been abolished 
and a Central Committee set up. Since the co-ordina- 
tion of the library service ten years ago each successive 
year has witnessed wider development, until there are 
now six libraries all registering record figures in book 
circulation, and in all other aétivities. Nearly a quarter 
of a million more books were issued last year than in 

1930-1931. An important change in administration 

was made by discontinuing the lectures for adults, and 

in their [jy arranging a series of talks to children 
illustrated by the aid of an epidiascope. The rearrange- 
ment met with considerable success. 





Reprints of the Month 


Appuin (Arthur) The Eternal Instin@&. (Wright 
and Brown) 
CoNNINGTON (J. 

(H. & S.) 7 
Cross.ey (Maude) C rookery Inn. (Jenkins) .. 
Daniet (Roland) The Crackswoman. (Wright 

and Brown) e 
Danret (Roland) Dead Man’s Corner. (Wright 

and Brown) 
Giiiespie (O. N.) New Zealand Short Stories. 

(Dent) 

Gissinc (George) A Vidim ‘of Circumstances. 

(Constable) ee “ 

Grey (Zane) The aes of Guadaloupe 

(H. & S.) ‘ 
Harrison (Ada) The Balance. (Dent) na 
Hences (Sid. G.) The Channel Tunnel Mystery. 

(Jenkins) os 
Henry (Warren) “ Fantec Carter 7 (Jenkins) 
Hock1nc (Joseph) The Eternal Choice. (H. & S.) 
Hocx1nc (Joseph) O’er Moor and Fen. (H. & S.) 
Le Quevux (William) Behind the Throne. acs 

and Brown) 
Le Queux (William) "The Unknown To- morrow 

(Wright and Brown) 

Lewts (Michael) The Crime of Herbert Wratislaus 

(Jenkins) 

Locxwoop (Vere) Ruby Fire. (Jenkins) 
Maypon (H. C.) The Pagan Spirit. (Jenkins) 
SHEAHAN (K. M.) The Stormberg Jewel Case 
(Jenkins) <a 
Secor (Charles H:) The Fighting Sheriff. (Wright 
and Brown) as 
Spain (Richard) The ‘Strange Citadel. (Jenkins) 
Tuomas (Edward) The Heart of i — 
Younc (Edith) Lisa. (Dent) . 


Round the Publishing 


Houses 
MESSRS. GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN -LTD. 


Mr. Lawrence Neal, Joint Managing 
Dire&tor of Messrs. Daniel Neal and Sons, Ltd., 
has written a book on the economics of shop- 
keeping which Allen and Unwin are publishing 
on Oétober 18th. This will have the title 
Retailing and the Public. It describes every 
type of shop and faces all the main problems 

distribution. The author shows how the 
faét that so many people shop at the same time 
puts up the price of the commodity, and he 
makes it quite clear why the wholesale prices 
fall so much quicker and so much further than 
retail prices. Two points made by the author 
which deserve much consideration from the 
average shopper are that mass production 
does not inevitably mean standardisation, that 


The SweepStake Murders. 
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Jahrbuch der Bucherpreise 


Ergebnisse der Versteigerungen in Deutschland, 
Deutsch-Osterreich, Holland, Skandinavien, der 


Tschechoslowakei, Ungarn 


bearbeitet von 


GERTRUD HEBBELER 


Jahrgang XXVI: 1931 


8°. XIII., 342 pag. Bound. RM 30.— 


“A valuable supplement to the English, French 
and American works of a similar character.””— 
The Library World. 


“Certainly librarians should own a copy of this 
book and I am not sure that it would not turn out to 
be of some help to the- general collector.” — 

American Book Collector. 


Uber Preise und Lieferungsméglichkeit der friiher erschienenen Bande 


gebe ich auf Anfrage gern Auskunft. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 
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the mass produced article can be standardised 
in essentials and varied in details, like the 
human body which is Mr. Neal’s example ; 
and that in these days of over-produétion, 
“ cheap ” does not necessarily mean “ nasty,” 
that the articles sold in Woolworth’s are 
cheap not because they are bad but because 
they have the benefit of mass distribution. 
It is a well-written book and one which goes 
right to the heart of our present troubles ; 
and which, besides giving a concrete analysis 
of the difficulties of the retailer, also contains 
constructive proposals. It is certainly a book 
which should appeal to “a nation of shop- 
keepers ” if England can Still claim to be that. 

Vernon Lee is publishing a new book on 
music on Oétober 18th, with Allen and 
Unwin. This is to be called Music and its 
Lovers and describes itself as “An Empirical 
Study of Emotional and Imaginative Res- 
ponses to Music.” It deals with such subjects 
as “ Listeners and Hearers,” ‘‘ Emotional 
Responses,” ‘‘ Imaginative Responses,” “‘ Has 
Music a Meaning?” and “ The Composer’s 
Phenomenon.” 

D. APPLETON & CO. 

Messrs. Appleton and Co.’s new book- 
list for Autumn, 1932, is now ready, and con- 
tains quite a good array of new books in 
various branches of knowledge as well as 
fiction and juvenile titles. In the fiction 
section we are promised a new book by Edith 
Wharton, and also one from the pen of Joseph 
C. Lincoln. Biography is represented by a 
Bernard Shaw book written by Archibald 
Henderson entitled Bernard Shaw, Playboy and 
Prophet. Another interesting book from this 
house will be one by A. F. Collins issued under 
the title of Experimental Optics. This book 
should command a ready sale in this country. 
WM. COLLINS, SONS & CO. LTD. 

The demand for stories of the Wild West, 
as any bookseller or librarian will endorse, 
is such that Collins are increasing their out- 
put of Wild West Club books. It is hoped 
now to issue three new Stories monthly and 
the three issues for September are by three of 
the best authors in this field—Tuttle, Sanders, 
Robertson. In W. C. Tuttle’s The Si/ver Bar 
Mystery Goober Glendon is complaining 
that “ the West ain’t nothing like what she 
was,” when Sheriff Nolan bursts in with the 
news that young Hal Austin has just shot a 
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fellow cow-puncher, and in a moment the 
partners are caught up in one of the most 
thrilling mysteries of the modern West that 
even W. C. Tuttle has ever written. In 
Cavalier of the West Charles Wesley Sanders 
tells a yarn of a regular D’Artagnan of the 
Wild West. Gay and carefree, mounted on 
the best horse that ever stepped, a crack shot, 
and with a crack gun, he rides hell-bent into 
a madly exciting adventure. F. C. Robertson’s 
Outlaw’s Trail is the Story of a ranch foreman 
who discovers that his girl’s brothers are 
mixed up with a gang of horse-thieves ; it 
culminates in the most exciting scene that 
Mr. Robertson has ever written—amid the 
awe-inspiring terrors of a cattle stampede. 


FABER & FABER LTD. 

Messrs. Faber and Faber have issued a 
very fine autumn list containing announce- 
ments of many new books that are sure to 
be in demand in our Public Library Service. 
Librarians who have not yet received this 
list should write at once. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD. 

Dean Inge has written a new preface to 
the fifth and popular edition (5s. net) of his 
Chriftian Ethics and Modern Problems. \n this 
preface he shows how the whole subjeé& has 
advanced even since 1929. Unemployment 
has become a world-wide problem. America 
is no longer a land of wealth and prosperity. 
‘“ Economists are completely puzzled by a 
situation to which history provides no parallel. 
No construétive policy is being tried any- 
where.” As regards Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
prediction that in the future children would 
be brought into the world by some kind of 
incubator, the Dean recognises the gravity 
of the issue, but hopes that instin& will be 
too strong for the new idea. 

It has ten left to a scientist to point the 
way to a conception of religion which will 
appeal to the great majority of thinking men 
and women. Professor J. S. Haldane, in his 
new book of provocative essays entitled 
Materialism, to be published immediately, 
deals faithfully on the one hand with the 
materialists of religion who cling to the belief 
that spiritual truth is necessarily bound up 
with the authenticity of the materialist miracles, 
and on the other with the materialists of 
science who Still hold the discredited physico- 
chemical theory of the “ reality ” of matter, 
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HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 

Messrs. Herbert Jenkins have recently 
published Vampires of the China Coast, by 
“Bok.” This fine book, in the form of a 
Story, tells of the exploits of the Chinese 
pirates, and their brutal tortures which they 
inflict upon their captives, having looted 
everything of value and burned the rest. 


The following new novels, at 7s. 6d. net, 
have been published recently: The Nomad 
Breed, by Isabel Thorne ; Slade of the Yard, by 
Richard Essex; and The Love of Irene, by 
Alan E. Porter. 

Among their cheap editions this firm 
has recently issued :— 

Curious Survivals, by Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
which traces the origin and describes many 
old customs. Illustrated by 16 photographs. 

The Odyssy of a Pearl Hunter, by F. D. 
Burdett and P. J. King, a straight adventure 
Story of real people. Many illustrations. 

The Stormberg Jewel Case, by K. M. Sheahan 
a thrilling story of a master criminal. 

The Pagan Spirit, by H. C. Maydon, an 
exciting tale of English adventurers in the 
mountains of Abyssinia. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


Dr. Axel Munthe’s amazing book, The 
Story of San Michele, having upset and delighted 
the critics of two hemispheres, having roused 
readers of every possible nationality to un- 
precedented heights of enthusiasm or indigna- 
tion, and having run through thirty impres- 
sions in England alone, has now been issued 
in a cheap edition at 7s. 6d. net. 


Readers of a first novel, that appeared 
last Spring, by John Le Strange, called Denied, 
will remember it as a work of unusual power 
and promise told with a refreshing honesty. 
He has now written a new novel, Brave Master. 
It tells of a marriage for which everyone 
prophesied shipwreck and its ultimate arrival 
in port after Stormy seas. 


FREDK. WARNE AND CO. LTD. 


Messrs. Warne and Co. are announcing 
tne publication of a most interesting book on 
the Lake Distri@. It is in reality a re-issue 
of Collingwood’s Lake Counties. It is to be 
illustrated with line and colour illustrations 
by A. Reginald Smith, R.W.S. The Library 
Edition will be published at 15s. net. 








| 





NISBET | 
The Viking Series 


HIS famous series is a striking 
a aaa of the amazingly high 

standard of value offered in 
Juvenile literature by the House of 
Nisbet. 


The Viking Series is magnificently 
produced, and the authorship and 
story-telling are excellent. 


There are nine titles in The Viking 
Series (2/6), and three have never 
before been published in any form or 
at any price. 





1 WITH MORGAN ON THE MAIN 
C. M. Bennett 


2 JUDY THE TRAMP 
Christine Chaundler 


MUTINY ISLAND 
C. M. Bennett 


SCHOOLGIRL HONOUR 
Kathlyn Rhodes 


THE FLYING SUBMARINE 
Percy Westerman 

TERRY THE GIRL GUIDE 
Dorothea Moore 


RED PETE THE RUTHLESS 
C. M. Bennett 


CHARM’S LAST CHANCE 


Irene Mossop 


THE HONOUR OF THE HOUSE 
E. M. Channon 


Each 2/6 net 


The Viking Series offers superlative 
value— it is only one of several others 
in the marvellous range of Nisbet 
Juveniles. 


NISBET, LONDON 


22 Berners Street W.1. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

THe Year’s Work tn _ LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Volume IV., 1931. Edited for The Library 
Association by Arundell Esdaile. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 296. Library Association, 
1932. 78. 6d. met (ss. net to Members of 
the Library Association.) 

rhis work is much welcomed and it is a pity that 
it cannot be still more comprehensive owing, it appears, 
to the lack of new subscribers. As it Stands, it fulfils a 

reat purpose. There is a new section on Book Pro- 

Soden. Cataloguing and Classification have been 

separated in order to allow of the best experts writing 

on their special subjeéts, the former seétion having 

nearly been omitted through the death of Mr. W. R. B. 

Prideaux. 

Perhaps the most important articles in the volume 
are by Mr. E. J. Carter, Librarian of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeéts, on Library Building, and Historical 
Bibliography by F. C. Francis, Assistant Keeper in the 
Department of Printed Books at the British Museum. 
An article on the very great bibliographical aétivity in 
Russia should have been included and more informa- 
tion on library work in that country would be welcome. 
Boox-Auction Recorps. A Priced and 

Annotated Quarterly Record of London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book- 
Auétions. Volume 29, Part 3. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. xii., 279-410. London, Stevens, Son and 
Stiles, 1932. 30S. net per annum. 

We welcome Part III. of the B.A.R. all the more 
because we know we are approaching Part IV. with its 
useful index for the year. The part contains 3,581 
records from April to June of this year. 

Free STATE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION FOR 
1932. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 321. Dublin, 
Talbot Press, 1932. 5s. met. 

\ book essential to those who wish to follow the 
affairs, political and otherwise, of the Irish Free State. 
SuHarp (R. Farquharson) The Reader’s Guide 

to Everyman’s Library. Being a Catalogue 
of the first 888 volumes. With an Essay by 
Ernest Rhys. 8vo, cloth, pp. lxiv., 256. 
London, Dent, 1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Farquharson Sharp has done good work in 
annotating shew number of the books contained in 
the useful reprints known as “‘ Everyman’s Library.” 
Those who use his “ Diétionary of English Authors ” 
will appreciate the information he gives in this handy 
little “‘ Guide.” And the introduction from the pen 
of Ernest Rhys is in itself an essay on libraries and 
literature which should be in every reader’s hands. 
Carter (Frederick) D. H. Lawrence and the 

Body Mystical. Frontispiece. 8vo, boards, 
cloth back, pp. 63. London, Archer, 1932. 


$s. net. 
The interest in D. H. Lawrence is by no means 
- 


abating, and those who desire to understand the mystical 

side of his charaéter will be interested in this personal 

and intimate sketch from the pen of one who knew him. 

Giuuesprz (T. H.) A Book of King Penguins. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 166. London, 
Jenkins, 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 

The charm of the penguin lies in the self-assurance 
and dignity of its appearance. One can watch these 
birds pleasurably for hours at a time, and the author 
has here given us a remarkably interesting account of 
their habits, beautifully illustrated with the reproduc- 
tions of numerous photographs. 

Bexi (A. H.) The Exponential and Hyperbolic 
Funétions and their Applications. A Praéti- 
cal Book for the General Student and 
Engineer. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 83. 
London, Pitman, 1932. 4s. 6d. net. 

\ book written for the student who has a know- 
ledge of elementary mathematics, the object being to 
guide the Student quickly and easily from elementary 
mathematics to the more advanced exponential and 
hyperbolic funétions, without being too academic. 
Prayer (E. S:) Be Your Own Weather 

Prophet. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 128. London, Cassell, 1932. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

\ highly instructive book that will undoubtedly 
appeal to public library readers. 
ReYNer (J. H.) Modern Radio Communica- 

tion. A Manual of Modern Theory and 
Practice, covering the Syllabus of the City 
and Guilds Examination and Suitable for 
Candidates for the P.M.G. Certificate. 
With Foreword by Professor G. W. O. 
Howe. Fourth Edition. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 318. London, Pitman, 
1932. §S. met. 

A very fine contribution to the science of radio 
telegraphy. The author is one of our foremost authori- 
ties and his writings are world famous. 
VerscHorY.e (W. D.) The Soul of an Atom. 

The Physical Basis of Human Survival. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 107. 
London, Search Publishing Company, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A dissertation on the scientific advancement in 
knowledge of cosmic processes, purporting to solve 
the relations as far as may be possible in the present 
State of knowledge, between the eleétron and the 
human brain molecule. é 
LAURENCE-Lorp (D.) The Sole - Sewing 

Machine. The Shoe-Repairer’s Handbooks, 
Volume III. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. Xiv., 109. London, Pitman, 1932. 
38. 6d. net. 

This very useful book is one that will undoubtedly 
be asked for in our public libraries. There is not a 
library in the country that can really afford to be without 
this series. 
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Subject Index of Books 


PUBLISHED BEFORE 1880 (A-Z) 


R. A. PEDDIE 


HE first work to index on modern lines 50,000 books of the period prior 
Bs Fortescue’s Index. It is regarded by the librarians who have seen the 

pages now coming from the press as the most useful bibliographical tool 
produced in recent years. Ranging as it does with the British Museum Subject 
Index, it will be found invaluable to every Library of standing. It will be seen 
trom the List of Subscribers, which can be obtained on application, that the 
work has already been supported by the foremost libraries in the world. The 
edition is strictly limited and applications for copies should be sent in immedi- 
ately to ensure the work being obtained at the original price of £10 Ios. net. 
The following list of headings (A to Ar) indicates the profusion of subjects :— 


Aachen, Aargau, Abbenbroek, Abbeville, Abbotsburg, Abbreviations, Abenaki Indians, Abeokuta, Aberconwy, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Bridges, Aberdeenshire, Aberystwith, Abington Ct., Abington Mass., Abipones, Ablis, 
Abortion, Abruzzi, Absinthe, Abstinence, Abyssinia, Acacia, Achaia, Acids, Acireale, Ackworth School, Aconite, 
Acoustics, Acqui, Acquigny, Acre, Acropolis, Acrostics, Acting, Acton, Acupressure, Acupuncture, Ackworth, 
Adamant, Adaire Manor, Ardel, Adelaide, Aden, Aderno, Adipocere, Adirondack Mt., Admiralty Law, Adria, 
Adriatic, Aduard, Adulteration, Adultery, Advertising, Advowsons, Aeolian Harp, Aerolites, Aeronautics, Aesthetics, 
Afghanistan, Afragola, Africa, Africa (East), Africa (South), Agate, Agde, Agen, Agincourt, Agriculture, Agugliano, 
Aigremont, Aiguesmortes, Ain, Ainay, Air, Air Pump, Airvolt, Aisne, Aix, Alabama, Alais, Alaska, Albania, Albanian 
Language, Albany, Albenga, Albert, Albigenses, Albinism, Alcala de Guadaira, Alcala de Henares, Alcano, Alchemy, 
Alencon, Aleppo, Alesa, Alessandria, Alexandria, Alfen, Algae, Algebra, Algeria, Algers, Alhambra, Aliens, Alkali, 
Alkaloids, Alkmaar, Allerdale Ward, Allex, Allier, Alloys, Almanacs, Almouth, Alnwick, Alnwick Castle, Aloe, 
Alpaca, Alphabets, Alphen, Alps, Alsace, Altenburg, Alteration, Alum, Aluminium, Alwarto, Amelfe, Amazon, 
Amazons, Ambassadors, Amber, Amberg, Ambergris, Amblegny, Ambroise, Amerland, America, America (South), 
Amersfoort, Amharic Language, Amherst College, Amiens, Ammerzoden, Ammonia, Amoy, Amphibia, Amphi- 
theatres, Amstelland, Amstelveen, Amsterdam, Amulets, Amur River, Anabaptists, Anaesthetics, Anagrams, 
Anastatic Printing, Anatomy, Ancestor Worship, Anchin, Anchor, Ancient Lights, Ancona, Andalusia, Andaman 
Islands, Andechs, Andorra, Andover, Anduze, Anemometer, Anet, Aneurism, Angels, Angers, Anglesey, 
Anglo-Saxon Language, Anglo-Saxon Literature, Anglo-Saxons, Anglola, Angouleme, Anhalt, Aniline, 
Aniline Black, Anjou, Anklam, Annamite Language, Annapolis, Annonay, Annuities, Anse, Antarctic, Antequera, 
Anthropology, Anthropometry, Antibes, Antichrist, Antigua, Antimony, Antiseptics, Antony, Antrim, Ants, Antwerp, 
Aoste, Aphasia, Aphrodisiacs, Apocalypse, Apolda, Apoplexy, Apostles, Apparitions, Appian Way, Appingedam, 
Apple, Apprenticeship, Apsley House, Apt, Aquarium, Aquatint, Acquintaine, Arabia, Arabic Language, Aragon, 
Aralia, Aran, Ararat, Arbitration, Arbois, Arbroath, Archbishops (Canterbury), Archery, Arches, Architecture, 
Arden, Ardennes, Arezzo, Argenta, Argentan, Argentine Republic, Argenton, Arians, Arithmetic, Ark-Shrines, 
Arles, Arlon, Armagh, Armenia, Armenian Language, Arminianism, Armlets, Armour and Weapons, Armour-Plate, 
Army, Arnay-le-Duc, Arnemuiden, Arnheim, Arnica, Arpajon, Arran, Arras, Arromanches, Arrow, Art, Arteries, 
Artesian Wells, Articles (The 39), Artillery, Artois, Arundel, etc., et 


ORDER NOW from 


GRAFTON & CO. 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C 1 
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Beitoc (Hilaire) Six British Battles. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 370. Arrowsmith, 1931. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is a collection of military essays which have 
been published before. The battles referred to are 
Crecy, Poitiers, Blenheim, Malplaquet, Tourcoing and 
Waterloo. 

WA.ts (Ernest) The Bristol Avon. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 318. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 
1927. 10s. 6d. net. 

Wauis (Ernest) The Salisbury Avon. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 288. Bristol, 
\rrowsmith, 1929. tos. 6d. net. 

Volumes of the Rivers of England Series which 
are not new but which certainly hold their own on the 
subject with which they deal. 

Box. Vampires of the China Coast.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 334. London, 
Jenkins, 1932. 1os. 6d. net. 

\ well-written narrative giving a very vivid 
account of piracy on the shipping routes from Hong 
Kong and Shanghai. 

SHort (Bernard C.) Poole. The Romance of 
its Early History. Illustrated. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. Xil., 142. 2S. net. 

\ most interesting little book written by Poole’s 
Chief Librarian. 


FICTION. 

AustreN-Le1GH (Lois) The Haunted Farm. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Spotted socks, an excellent clue, and one which 
keeps one guessing till the very end. The attractive 
cover gives the show away—in spots ! 

Bost (Pierre) The Offence. Translated from 
the French by Warre B. Wells. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 408. London, Mathews and 
Marrot, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ psychological Story of modern Paris in which 
love and disillusionment play their part. 

CuHaumers (Patrick R.) The Golden Bee. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, Evre and 
Spottiswoode, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ clever charaéter Study with an underlying flavour 
of business. The Cochranes, father and son, are re- 
markably well drawn, and the senior partner of the 
great firm of Greatorex and Co., Cyril Entessen, 
politician and financier, is a lifelike figure. If we have 
acriticism to offer with regard to this outstanding novel, 
it is that we cannot believe, firstly in Tony’s careless rela- 
tions with Joanna, and secondly in his sudden awaken- 
ing to a life of strenuous business-building. But in 
spite of that we recommend every reader in search of a 
worth-while book to ask for this one. 

Corsetrr (James) Her Private Murder. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Not at all a bad Story but the charaéters are too 
much in personal association for it to rank as a first- 


- 


rate deteétive novel. This is generally a fault of 

American deteétive Stories and it is a pity to see it 

making its way into the English variety. 

Hepces (Sir G.) The Malta MyStery. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

An excellent mystery Story. The local colour is 
somewhat thickly put on, but to most readers the 
pictures of life in Malta will add to the interest. 

Ho.tr (Gavin) Drums Beat at Night. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Hodder, 
1932. 38. 6d. net. 

An eerie Story of the strange sound of tom-toms on 
Hampé&tead Heath. The suspense of the solution of the 
mystery is well sustained. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) The Mystery at Grey- 
Stones. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Jenkins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 
~ Quite a good mystery Story and the secret is well 

kept to almost the last page. The author is not quite 

so clear in the definition of her characters as one could 
wish, but the idea is well worked out. 

Vickers (Roy) -The Marriage for the Defence. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 75s. 6d. net. 

A matrimonial tangle not unconneéted with murder 
that makes very good reading. 

Wetts (Carolyn) The Omnibus Fleming 
Stone, consisting of Vicky Van, Spooky 
Hollow, The Mystery of the Sycamore, 
Curved Blades. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304 + 
368 +336+334. London, Lippincott, 1932. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Four of the great deteétive’s triumphs. Carolyn 
Wells has made Fleming Stone a household word in 
deteétive fiction. 

Wren (Percival Christopher) Valiant Dust. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 360. London, Murray, 
1932. 7S. 6d. net. 

\ fascinating Story of the Legion which opens 
with an intensely dramatic situation. Lovers of 
“* Beau GeSte ” will hasten to read its latest successor. 


JUVENILE. 
Bowen (Olwen) Young Yap. Illustrated by 


Sheila Hawkins. 4to, cloth, pp. vii., 120. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1932. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
Some clever animal Stories by the author 
“ Beetles and Things.”’ A book that our junior readers 


will appreciate. 
CHAPMAN (Maristan) Wild Cat Ridge. _ Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 233. London, 


Appleton, 1932. 6s. net. 

The author of “‘ The Happy Mountain” and “ The 
Weather Tree’ has written a book that will delight 
the hearts of our juvenile readers. It is a tale of a search 
for a silver Store, and life and adventure in the forest. 
The adventures that befall the party make delightful 
reading. 
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CuuKousky (K.) Crocodile. Translated by 
Babette Deutsch. With the original Russian 
illustrations. Oblong, boards, pp. 32. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1932. 35. 6d. 
net. 

A clever animal story. 

EGAN (Frank) Through the Hollow Oak. A 
Book of Nonsense for Children and Older 
Children: A Fairy Story without any 
Fairies. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 
123. London, Archer, 1932. 6s. net. 

Mary had a dream after her mother had been 
reading ‘‘Alice in Wonderland” aloud to her. The 
result makes a very entertaining story for the little ones. 


Some Notes on the Confer- 
ence Exhibition, Bourne- 
mouth, 1932 


By Epcar G. H. Carrer. 
(Sales Manager, Grafton & Co.) 
Tue Exhibition held in conneétion with the 
Library Association Conference this year at 
Bournemouth was like the proverbial curate’s 
egg, “ good in parts.” 

It was by far the largest Exhibition ever 
got together under the auspices of the Library 
Association, and it should have been the most 
successful from a business point of view. 

It was a clever move on the part of the 
Library Association’s officials to have the 
Delegates’ Registration Office housed in the 
Exhibition premises; it ensured every delegate 
coming inside and at least knowing that an 
exhibition was being held. The effort on 
Tuesday evening was, however, not so clever. 
A large number of delegates assembled to 
meet the President and Members of the 
Council. When they realised that it was only a 
subterfuge to get them to visit the Exhibition 
some very strong words were used. However, 
it is a pleasure to be able to place on record 
the faét that the Library Association are at last 
making an honest attempt to make the Exhibi- 
tion worth while from an exhibitor’s point of 
view. 

They have, however, a very long way to 
go before they attain anything near an efficient 
organisation in this direétion. Delegates still 
complain of the distance between the Exhibi- 
tion and the Meeting Hall, the number of 
meetings and the length of same. This must 
be altered if success is to be attained. 








HEIRS TO THE 
HABSBURGS 


G. E. R. GEDYE 
Demy 8vo, 312 pp., Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 


**One of those rare books which can lay a 
just claim to the reader’s time . . . Itis 
magnificently impartial.’’"-Week-End Review. 

“Mr. Gedye’s brilliant exposition.’’—The 
Listener. 

“This is by far the most readable and 
probably the most impartial book about the 
Succession States which has appeared.’’— 
Spectator. 

“* To the English reader the book will come 
as a revelation.’’-— The Bookman. 

“ This book is just what the mass of 
Englishmen want, a lucid and analytical 
account of the career since 1918 of the Old 
Empire.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Should take rank as a text-book.””— 
E. C. BENTLEY in the Daily Telegraph. 


ARROWS MIT Heese 


Another point that I place before the 
Council for their close consideration is the 
very high rental charged for stand space. In 
these days of tumbling prices and acute 
industrial depression, is it not an opportune 
moment to revise these charges? The 
Exhibition is, I presume, arranged for the 
benefit of the delegates who attend. It has 
never been the desire of the Association to 
make huge profits in the past. It is not a com- 
mercial concern, whose members are interested 
in dividends. That a huge profit is made is 
undeniable—the Balance Sheet will show that. 
Nevertheless one cannot. blame the Library 
Association entirely for these high charges. 
The Exhibitor himself is partly to blame; he 
has the remedy in his own hands, he is not 
bound to pay . he either pays or remains 
outside. 

This brings me to another point. Might 
I ask how long the Library Association is 
going to tolerate the pseudo-delegates who 
are members of trade organizations (but not 
official exhibitors) wandering around the 
Exhibition touting for business ? This piracy 
is getting a serious menace and it is hoped that 
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the authorities will devise some means of 
checking it. 

Before I conclude I have just one more 
protest to make, this time to my confreres 
who were in charge of Stands and who will, I 
am sure, accept it in the friendliest of spirits. 
Several influential librarians have asked me 
to request the exhibitors not to pounce upon 
them the moment they enter the exhibition, 
and not to accost them when they are interested 
in someone else’s exhibit. It only drives 
them outside again and, in reality, defeats its 
own obje&. If they want to see the exhibit, 
as they undoubtedly do, they will come along 
to it. Librarians are a timid race and are 
easily scared. So, to use the phrase of a 
famous wireless engineer, ‘‘ please don’t do it.” 


Library Association Decem- 
ber Examinations, 1932 


The dates of the Examinations are as follows :— 


Dec. 5 Section 3 Classification. 

Dec. 6 Section 4 Cataloguing. 

Dec. 7 Section 5 Library Organisation 

Dec. 8 Section 6 Library Routine and Language 
Examinations. 

Dex 9 Section! Literary History 

Dec. 10 Section 2 Bibliography, and either Book 
Selection or Palaeography and 
Archive Sciences 


The Examiners are as follows: 

Messrs Gurner Jones, 
B.A., A.L.A., and L. F 
Powell, M.A., F.L.A 


Section | Literary History 


Section 2 Bibliography Messrs. |. D. Cowley, 
M.A., F.L.A., and K. G 
Hunt, B.A., F.L.A 


Messrs. V. H. Galbraith 
and H. Jenkinson 
Messrs. L. S. Jast, F.L.A., 
and | R. MecColvin, 
4 
Section 4 Cataloguing Messrs. F E Sandry, 
F.L.A., and J D 
Stewart, F.L.A 
Section 5 Library Organisation Messrs. W. ( Berwick 
Sayers, F.L.A., and 
W. B. Thorne, F.L.A 


Palaeography 


Section 3 Classification 


Section 6 Library Routine Messrs. H. A. Sharp, 

F.L.A., and A. Sparke, 
F.L.A 

French Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A 

German Mr. J. Wilks, M.A., F.L.A. 

Irish Mr. R. Flower. 

Italian Mr. A. J. K. Esdaile, M.A., F.L.A 

Latin Mr. B. Anderton, M.A., F.L.A 

Spanish Mrs. H. F. Grant 


All entries for the December Examinations must be made 
upon the official form and sent to the office of the Library Associa- 
tion, 26-27, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1., not later than 
October 3ist, 1932 


Norice.—Beginning with the May, 1933, Examinations, the 
Special Period for the English Literary Examination (Final 
Part 1) will be 1785-1830. 

Candidates holding the Literary History Certificate under 
the present Syllabus will be granted exemption from Part 1 
of the Elementary Examination under the new Syllabus. 





London and Home Counties 
Branch 


Tue Inaugural Meeting of the Tenth Session 
will be held at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, O&ober 
26th, 1932, at Chatham House, 1o, St. James’s 
Square, S.W.1. 

Professor Harold J. Laski will deliver 
the Inaugural Address, entitled “ The Place 
of the Public Library in a Democratic Society.” 
The chair will be taken by the President of 
the Association, Sir Henry Miers, D.Sc., 
M.A., F.R.S. Visitors will be welcome. 


Chatham House was occupied at one time 
or another by three Prime Ministers, notably 
Chatham (1757-61), the 14th Earl of Derby 
(1837-54) and Gladstone (1890). Lady Bless- 
ington also lived here from 1820-29. After 
the meeting facilities will be given to inspeé 
the Library of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national A ffairs. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 
N.C... 


Str,—I have borrowed books from the 
National Central Library and have lent them 
in return; but I have not had occasion, until 
recently, to call upon its Information Bureau. 
Lately I wanted, for a reader who is studying 
early Presbyterianism, everything on Mark 
Duncan, a Scots philosopher-savant who lived 
in France. 1 want other librarians, especially 
those who have only modest stocks of reference 
works, to know how thoroughly this question 
was dealt with. Letters running to a half- 
dozen pages, none of them superfluous, 
presenting facts gleaned from reference books 
of all kinds in English and French, and 
personal enquiries in Paris, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow as well as in London and elsewhere, 
reached me as if they were a matter of course. 
My reader, who placed great value on the 
Study and had found it almost an impossible 
one, was given most fruitful working clues 
and data. From this one example I have 
become a convinced believer in the practical 
value of this new branch of the N.C.L.’s work. 


W. C. Berwick SayYErs. 
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Editorial 


In October a well-known literary periodical appeared for a single number in a bright-red cover to 
signalise a certain change. Two months earlier we had altered our size, type and cover-colour ; 
for the last exchanging the decorous consistent grey of our outer garment for the summer yellow 
in which our two Conference numbers appeared. Some readers found this too gaudy, although the 
three colours which have most “ attention value,” as the advertisement experts say, are yellow, red 
and Cambridge blue. We compromise on orange, which has warmth, and we hope will have welcome. 


~ - * 7 * * 


The times are strenuous and call for the best thinking of all who care for libraries. A contem- 
porary has written that the blessed word economy may now be mentioned as the need for it is 
over. The need may indeed be over, for the world was never richer than it is now, but the mis- 
management of governments and those who control distribution has made many individuals more 
than poor ; and, although there are cheerful signs that some authorities see the vice of the method, 
many hold that retrenchment on useful works is somehow the road to prosperity. In such practice 
public libraries, and even more other libraries, may suffer unduly. Libraries were never so crowded, 
their work was never more beneficent, and yet we find restrictions here and there. No others, indeed, 
have suffered the indignity placed upon the little public library of Twickenham, which is so signal 
that we quote from the Annual Report just to hand: “ Although the popularity of the library is 
increasing the present need for strict economy has necessitated a diminution in grant; this has 
consequently in turn been followed by a reduction in the number of papers and magazines and the 
temporary closing of the Reference department. A number of the more important books have been 
placed in the Magazine room where they are being continually consulted.” The saving thus effected 
must surely have rescued Twickenham from bankruptcy ! 


* - * * * 


The London and Home Counties Branch of the L.A. and the London Division of the A.A.L. 
both opened their autumn session with fine meetings, addressed by Mr. A. P. Herbert, whose 
Water Gipsies some believe to be the best novel of the twentieth century, and by Professor Laski 
respectively. Professor Laski suggested one or two quite striking things, amongst them the idea 
that in a democracy we ruled by delegation and the delegate concerned with books was the librarian, 
who was to select books for the public and yet, curiously, had no right to censor them. As the 
librarian exercises censorship only through book selection the argument is not exactly clear. His 
request that of every five books bought one should have scholarly qualities seems indeed modest. 
If by the other type the Professor meant fiction, then he can be assured that the average supply of 
fiction in libraries is less than 1 in 5 books, although it may be somewhat higher in counties than 
in towns. 

* * * * * * 


Nevertheless, some attention should be paid to the impression Professor Laski has, that fiction 
is bought by the ton. We believe other measures than avoirdupois control the matter, but the 
expression may be a warning to the very few librarians who allow booksellers and the agents of 
commercial circulating libraries to select ‘‘ cheap lines ” for them. Book-selection is the librarian’s 
own task, which he cannot delegate. Even if he seek the advice of experts (not book-vending ones, 
but experts in the subjects upon which books are written) he must be competent to assess the books 
they recommend in their relations to his readers. 


* * * * * * 


We commend to our readers the arguments advanced by Colonel Mitchell for adequate library 
funds in these times. We set out last month the questions categorically in order that librarians 
may have them in concise form for their committees. A service which costs so little, the abolition 
of which would save so little, and yet which is so great a refuge for so many, may be said to justify 
its modest financial claims completely. 
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The refusal of the Ministry of Health recently to sanétion loans for library buildings is not 
limited to libraries ; all amenities have been so subject. It is a curious result of the crazy economics 
which rule the world to-day that the things which matter are being thrust aside for things which 
produce profits; but until a man with sufficient brain and power arises to show nations how to 
avoid Starvation and a in a world overflowing with food and wealth, we suppose 
the anomalous position will remain. The solution does not lie in thwarting schools and libraries 
as those who control the Ministry of Health vainly imagine. It may be, of course, as a speaker 
remarked at Bournemouth, that these authorities have waited for the lower rates of interest which 
now prevail and may now be persuaded to grant the sanctions. Indeed we hope the explanation 
is as simple as that. 
* * * * ~ * 

We have been favoured with a glimpse of the results of a circular letter sent out by the Secretary 
of Barking Education Committee—in which town there is a qualified librarian—on (a) binding 
by contract or not, (6) who binds, and (¢) how much fiction costs to bind. The answers reveal 
little, if anything, that any competent librarian does not know as familiarly as a baby knows its 
bottle. Library binding is now a completely standard affair, and a price-list from any recognized 
library binder represents practically all binders’ prices. As for binding contraéts, in the circum- 
stances they are out of date and may prevent the librarian getting the best work ; all binders do 
not bind all kinds of books equally well. And, as we all know, fiction costs from 1s. 10d. to 2s. sd. 
to bind according to the style and materials chosen. 

x * * x * al 

Personal work is the means by which a collection of manuscripts and deeds is usually built up. 
In his recently issued annual report the librarian of Middlesbrough records that he has circulated 
the solicitors from Whitney to Stockton, “ and did not receive one reply.” This is not an uncom- 
mon experience, we believe ; solicitors are conservative and loth to dispense with documents even 
if their legal value is nil; and there is the trouble of searching and sorting which in these days is of 
some consequence. If we believe in the value, historically, of the document we must move individual 
friends and make personal calls to obtain them. The colleétion of these deeds has added greatly 
to the burden of the ordinary library, which has to store them accessibly yet safely, and to catalogue 
them adequately ; but no better method has been devised. 

* * * * * * 

That some librarians have not yet learned how to construct a staff time-sheet was shown by 
the hours prescribed on the conditions of service issued in connection with a vacancy lately by a 
well-known city library. The assistant appointed is expected to work on two days weekly from 
9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. That is, in effect, twenty-four hours in two days, because the 1} hours for 
lunch and the 1} for tea are valueless as leisure. This sort of library advertises that its staff works 
“about 42 hours weekly.” Such hours are unhealthy and unsocial, and alittle skill and imagination 
could, and should, amend them. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 


have just published 


COLOUR PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. CONCERNING CAKE MAKING. 
By Anne Brandon-Jones. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 72 pp., By Helen Jerome, M.C.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
with 12 colour plates and 12 diagram sheets 264 pp., illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

12s. 6d. net 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING IN RELIEF. SCIENTIFIC INVESTMENT. 
By W. J. Smith, F.R.P.S., E. L. Turner, F.R.P.S., By Hargreaves Parkinson, B.A., B.Com. A Manual 
and C. D. Hallam. Demy S8vo, cloth gilt, 280 pp for Company Share and Debenture Holders. Demy 
illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, 8vo, cloth gilt, 244 pp. 10s. 6d. net 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BISCUITS, CAKES, AND WAFERS. 
By J. Fitch, in collaboration with P. Grospierre. Adapted from the French 
by Charles M. Stern, A.I.L. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 398 pp. 25s. net. 


Details post free 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Personal Element in the Home-reading Library 
By E. J. Hosss, F.L.A. (Southend-on-Sea Public Libraries). 


Ir is rapidly becoming a platitude to affirm that the post war years have covered a period of recon- 
struction and development in public libraries, particularly in the organised provision of books and 
information, and in the method by which those who make use of the libraries can be assisted. This 
statement must pass unchallenged among librarians, for the evidences include such “ aids” as 
bulletins, reading lists, wireless discussion groups and regional co-operation. 

One aspect of our work, however, appears to have been overlooked or ignored, for the greatest 
“ aid ” of all—personal contaét—has received little or no attention. 

The prevailing idea since the passing of the A& of 1919 has been to lift the mass of the reading 
public out of the rut of indifference, and to attract to our public libraries that large proportion who 
appear to be unaware of the existence or uses of them, to tell our citizens how essential books are, 
and to get them to visit the library for pleasure or for enlightenment. This has been our aim and 
here, in general, we have been content to stop; there has been no systematic development at all 
comparable to our other activities, in the science or art of dealing with our readers when our appeals 
to them have been successful. 

We are told on every hand that the great need of English trade to-day is improved qualities 
of salemanship and that among these the personal factor looms very large: salesmen must be of 
the right type and of suitable personality; the buyer’s part must be made as easy as possible, 
his trifling foibles considered ; whilst inconveniences must be obviated, and everything made so 
straightforward that all he needs is the desire to buy. 

Does librarianship suffer from the same needs? Just as the salesman puts himself in his 
customer’s place, and tries to get his point of view, cannot we see our libraries through the readers’ 
eyes, ascertain some of his difficulties, and discover where he finds us lacking ? The attempt should 
be made. 

It is not generally realised how apathetic or ill-equipped the average reader is, and, unfortu- 
nately, the keener bookman an assistant may be, the more difficult it is for him to realise this. A 
man thinks one day when near a public library that he “ might as well have a book ” and goes in ; 
he may meet with some slight rebuff, little more than some jarring note, but his interest is so luke- 
warm that he does not bother further—there are many other attractions to occupy his leisure hours. 

How can we assist such a man to become a reader ? Not only a “ registered reader ” but also 

an appreciative reader. Can we do it by selling him a reading list or by drawing his attention to 
our forthcoming le€tures or broadcast talks. We might in a few cases, but in many we shall only 
give colour to the view that a library is a colleétion of “ dry old books.” The two faétors which 
will affect a reader to the greatest extent are the naturalness with which he accommodates himself 
to his surroundings and the ease with which he obtains a suitable or required book, and both these 
factors depend to a great extent on the degree of personal “salesmanship ” possessed by the Staff 
and on the presence or absence of a certain congenial atmosphere which can pervade any lending 
library. 
The basic requirements for the creation of this atmosphere—low shelves, bright bindings, 
tasteful decoration and arrangement have been extensively dealt with, but these must be supple- 
mented by certain unofficious personal contaé, which for its success will depend, firstly on the 
personality of members of the staff, and secondly on their ability to recognise certain general or 
special idiosyncracies of readers. The former is the more important and is dependent on certain 
natural endowments which a good assistant must have in addition to his academic and professional 
qualifications. He must be of good address—one of the approachable type; have the ability 
to suit his manner to widely different types of readers, be of unfailing courtesy ; companiable but 
not familiar, and, above all, of a taétful and unruffled disposition. The second factor in obtaining 
this congenial library atmosphere will depend partly on the extent to which rules and regulations 
can be made unobtrusive, and partly on the ability of members of the staff to “ sense” the un- 
spoken needs of the reader. 
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How can we assess the virtues of a library in these respects ? Stand and watch any lending 
library Staff at work; do they look pleasant—readers prefer a smile to a mask; are they well- 
spoken and confident, or uncouth and nervous ; do they appear rushed and flurried—far too busy 
to be approached, or is everything going smoothly ; if no reader is passing through the wickets 
do the assistants lounge on the counter and talk ? Do they look as if they would like to help 
readers, or as if their principal concern is to avoid the eye of a would-be enquirer ? 

Then watch the readers. Is anyone opening cataloguing drawers in desultory manner, or 
wandering from shelf to shelf taking down books and looking at them for about ten seconds, 
fiddling with slips of paper which usually contain notes on some books required ; and if so, are 
they allowed to continue thus, or is their need noticed ? We shall soon see whether readers are 
given, and have been led to look for personal service, or whether the staff believe they have done 
their duty in letting the readers through the wicket ! 

If we can imagine ourselves as the readers, we shall probably become conscious of ways in 
which doubt, confusion or irritation may arise—of no great seriousness perhaps, but more than 
we can afford to risk. How many readers refuse non-fiétion tickets because they are called 
“ Students’ tickets” ? One is probably repelled by all that the word “ student ” implies, another 
thinks that to take one unless he is a bona-fide student is not quite honest, and the third—a specialist 
—may be subtly insulted. If Sir James Jeans were to apply at a public library to-morrow he would 
probably be asked if he wanted a “ students’ ” ticket; he might even be advised by some junior 
assistant regarding the best books on astronomy ! 

Then in explaining the arrangement of the books, do we always suit the talk to the reader’s 
tastes, or is it made a lesson in classification ; in demonstrating the use of the catalogue, how often 
are haphazard or stock examples given, and a man whose passion is hiking or carnations shown 
how to find books on biology or economics ? Also, is it not nicer to call people “ readers ” and 
not “ borrowers” ? Little points all these, but so easily altered, and we cannot afford to ignore 
them. 

There has recently appeared in a booksellers’ journal* an article purporting to be a talk given 
by a bookseller to a young apprentice, in which he stresses the importance of seeing into a cus- 
tomer’s mind, judging his tastes by his appearance, his remarks, the books he picks up, the news- 
paper he carries ; in fact, he urges him to classify customers and to give to each class appropriate 
treatment. 

The library assistant needs this judgment to an even greater degree than does the bookseller, 
for he has to deal with more varied types, but as yet little has been attempted in training assistants 
in the science of approaching readers, and consequently professional accomplishments have tended 
to be circumscribed by the requirements of the Library Association examinations. This is perhaps 
quite natural, but the introduétion of a viva voce test has much to recommend it in ensuring that 
persons certified as complete librarians have the address and personal qualities which completeness 
demands. 

And now, how can a library develop its personal service ? 

Firstly, it must restrain that tendency to staff the public rooms with the youngest and most 
inexperienced assistants, while the seniors are engaged in classification, cataloguing, book seleétion 
or preparation of bulletins. This constitutes a very real weakness ; we have the staff whose work 
of selection and cataloguing promotes a most complete book knowledge, hidden away in offices, 
while beginners whose knowledge of the books may be limited to the date-labels and book-cards, 
come into direé contaét with the public. It is hard to see how this weakness can be remedied, but 
it can be very considerably mitigated ; administrative offices should, where possible, be adjacent 
to public rooms, and the use of glass screens instead of solid walls would enable the staff to see when 

extra assistance was required in the lending library. Moreover, could there not usefully be a 
considerable amount of pruning in the routine duties which counter staffs perform, and by simpler 
methods of issue, fines, bespoken books, or registration of readers, the more rapid issue and dis- 
charge of books be ensured? These are points for individual consideration, but issues are 





* Publisher’s Circular, Jan. 30th, 1932. 
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increasing, and will increase far more rapidly than will library staffs, and if we are to give better 
service to an ever-growing number of readers there will be no time for superfluous routine. 

Book talks given by the cataloguing assistants to the counter staff would keep them in touch 
with the additions and could stress the points which should be demonstrated to readers. These 
talks would thus reach a greater number of readers than they do under the system of book nights. 

A systematic “ passing back ” of requests should be conscientiously observed by all members 
of the staff. Anyone who is unable to assist a reader to the extent desirable should pass the matter 
on to his senior, who can in his turn refer it to the deputy librarian or librarian. It is to-day so 
serious a matter to tell a reader that we cannot help him, that it should only be done by one ina 
position to know of all possible resources which may be exploited. 

Having freed assistants for attention to readers, we must ensure that attention is made a proper 
science, an is performed by one of the right type. He must above all things be approachable and 
free from officialism ; he must be able to proffer his assistance without fussing round and denying 
the reader the pleasure of browsing in peace ; he must be well-spoken, able to suit his manner to 
book-lover or to halting illiterate ; he must be able to draw out the diffident and quell the loquacious ; 
and, very important, he must consider simply the reading desires of his public, not their other 
qualities, likeable or annoying. The importance of this last clause is because it is so natural to 
give the most consideration to readers who are friendly or “ do not bother one.” This is natural 
but wholly wrong. The reader who takes anything, smiles on the staff and doesn’t “expe& you 
to have that sort of book,” is redolent of the apathy we are trying to combat ; the crabby exterior 
of the ‘‘ nuisance ” who grumbles because such a book is not in, usually cloaks the mind of a keen 
reader, the type we are trying to cultivate. 

To all these canons of perfection must be added one which no assistant can afford to dis- 
regard ; he must be alive to his limitations and the limits of the service he is performing, and by 
weighing his words very carefully, avoid the danger of appearing to teach anyone or to pose as 
an authority. How many of us can tell even a bricklayer which are the best books on his trade, 
and in turn guide the carpenter, housewife, chemist or theologian? Very few, then be careful ; 
say a book is “ extensively read,” “ readers speak well of it,” “ was well reviewed in Nature,” but 
do not say it is a good book, or some readers will wonder how you can judge, though most will 
be too polite to ask. 

A word on reading reviews ; these may often be of little worth, but they are the basis of our 
book selection and the guides for all people who try to keep abreast of current literature, and the 
assistant who can say “ Squire” and “ McCarthy ”’ praised this book, but the Literary Supplement 
pointed out certain inaccuracies, is the one suited to advise readers ; one who cannot find time to 
read his Observer, Sunday Times or Times Literary Supplement is not worth his salt. 

Is personal salesmanship of particularly great importance to librarianship ? It surely must 
be. Book seleétion gives the library its life blood ; classification gives it order ; our various forms 
of extension work brings readers to us; and personal salesmanship should be the culminating 
point of our efforts: we have drawn our public, and arranged the books we have to offer them, 
but they still require personal help. We are only doing half our duty in hanging up notices asking 
readers to seek assistance from the staff, while information desks are not sufficiently informal ; it is 
only by mixing with readers, by sympathetic approach and by sensing those who would welcome 
our help, that the greatest benefit will be pect. | from our books. 

Many library assistants study finance but will never prepare a budget, many draw plans but 
will never design a new library, many pass years before they a€tually are engaged in book seleftion 
or classification, yet all may be appealed to by readers, who to a great extent judge the library 
by the staff with whom they come into contaét. Will the service they receive come up to the 
Standard which we spend so much time and trouble in teaching them to expeét ? 





We wish to draw the attention of readers to our 
new telephone number, Holborn GOSO. 
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The Library Association Conference 
(Continued). 


More BRANCH LIBRARIES. 

A valuable discussion was opened by Mr. Ernest A. Savage, on small library buildings. Among 
things that emerged was the fact that there were neighbourhoods which had buildings which 
were inadequate and unsuitable but were too substantial and had cost too much money to be scrapped 
readily. The type of library building needed was shown by past experience to change with every 
twenty or thirty years. It should, therefore, be considered for all new distri&ts whether much simpler 
buildings built of cheap materials, which need not be inartistically employed, should not be erected 
rather than expensive permanent buildings. A new distri€ often had a different centre and a com- 
pletely different type of population from those it would have when it was completely built up. Many 
of the libraries in England needed rebuilding, and careful study should be made of experiments in 
cheap buildings which have proved successful at Norwich and Tottenham. A cheap building 
could be serviceable and could be scrapped without regret when it was no longer adequate. Several 
points of interest were elicited : that it was desirable that libraries should be attractively decorated ; 
should have flowers and pictures. The best provision for a new distri€t was a large single room 
which could be divided up into the various purposes of reading room, lending library and children’s 
library, merely by the arrangements of the furniture and not by walls. 

A further discussion, opened by the Chief Librarian of Sheffield, Mr. J. P. Lamb, dealt with 
the interior decoration of libraries. He urged that there was no reason at all why libraries, by their 
appearance, should subscribe to the common view that they are “ institutions provided by a 
reluctant public for the intellectually destitute.” He, therefore, required a library to be planned 
without depressingly uniform masses of shelves and reading tables of one pattern. He would have 
them varied in mass and in shape, and his wall decoration and artificial lighting should be made to 
contribute to an artistic harmony. He objected to flowers and ferns in pots—the unassuming 
aspidistra being his special abhorrence—without giving any convincing reason, but approved 
of pottery and Statuettes if they were of sufficient quality. Care should be exercised in the choice 
and arrangement of pictures, which must not be the rejeéted canvasses from the Stores of art 
galleries. THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 

A public meeting at the Town Hall, which drew a large audience, was addressed by Mr. John 
Bell, M.A., High Master of St. Paul’s School, London. Mr. Bell seemed to be of the view that there 
was a falling off in general reading owing to the counter attraétions of the cinema, dog-racing and 
other agencies. (In passing, it may be remarked that the Statistics of public libraries show that, 
far from falling off, reading has increased from fifty to a hundred per cent. in the past two or three 
years.) The majority of our electors, Mr. Bell affirmed, still receive little or no instru€tion during 
the six or seven years immediately previous to the age at which they register their votes. They 
should, therefore, be inspired, while at school, with a genuine love of reading and be shown how 
that love can be satisfied by the use of libraries. It was the duty of secondary schools and univer- 
sities to make the fullest use of the opportunities afforded by the public libraries of the country. 
Matriculation held, perhaps, an unduly important place in many schools and this limited children 
to text-books. They would greatly benefit by a widening of their mental horizon through access 
to the resources of a library, taking them out of the atmosphere of the text-book. Few schools 
had a sufficient library and there should be the closest co-operation between the school and the 
public library. 

Mr. Bell then went on to describe the various methods of co-operation which he approved 
and which exist in a few places and might be universal : contact between the elementary school and 
junior library ; talks, story hours and the use_of helpers in junior libraries. 

THe EXHIBITION. 

The exhibition in the Winter Gardens of binding, new books and library furniture and 
appliances was admirable, but, as usual, the programme left too little time for its adequate examina- 
tion by the delegates. By some misjudgment the Conference Committee announced as a “ recep- 
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tion” on Tuesday evening what was meant to be merely a visit in body to the exhibition, and the 
visitors found that all the amenities of a reception were lacking. Some valued the opportunity 
to meet and to examine the exhibits together, but more were irritated rather than amused. 

Net Books, ELEcTIONS, CONFERENCE FEES, BuILDING LOANS. 

The Business Meeting turned down the annual attempt to obtain books for libraries at trade 
terms, although the case was eloquently argued. The advocates seemed to imagine that the book- 
seller could be wiped out, and perhaps should be, as they required him to give to the libraries his 
whole profit. One delegate objected on behalf of his authority to the payment of the 5s. conference 
fee. An astute gentleman got in a snap vote on the amended Bye-laws relating to elections and so 
removed from the Council the power to nominate persons for election to itself; they must now 
be nominated by members in their private capacity. A useful resolution was passed pleading 
with the Ministry of Health that as interest on money is lower than recently the Ministry should 
no longer withhold sanétion for loans for library buildings. The gentleman from Leicester said 
that the press had said he had said what he had not said at Cheltenham, and still pressed that a four- 
days’ Conference should be compressed into four days—which left us somewhat bewildered. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner was very much the usual affair; the speeches were not much too long 
and the menu was sound. It gave the Mayor a chance to defend the dizzy whirligig of modern 
Bournemouth from charges of being underdeveloped or overdeveloped ; and it offered oppor- 
tunities for capital reminiscences by the President, a jolly speech by Mr. Salter-Davies in toasting 
Mr. Riddle, which we did enthusiastically, and a well-thought speech by Mr. Esdaile in honour of 
our Original Member and old friend, Mr. Lawrence Inkster. 

Tue Vistr to CuIvers’ BINDERY. 

For about three hundred delegates the last day of the Conference was occupied with a visit 
to their book binderies at Bath at the invitation of Messrs. Cedric Chivers, Ltd. The delegates 
went by special train, and after a rapid visit to the Roman Baths and modern bathing establishments 
and an excellent luncheon, they spent nearly three hours in examining all the processes of library 
book binding, from the stripping of the old book to its appearance in its finished new binding. 
The day was a remarkable demonstration in the processes of a trade which is little known except 
to librarians. CONCLUSION. 

The Conference was successful. In spite of wet, humid, almost breathless weather, and the 
inferno of traffic called The Square, the arrangements were in every way good. We congratulate 
and thank Mr. Charles Riddle and all his collaborators. X.Y.Z. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 
I have made no direé reply to you or your usual correspondents before, but since you honour 
me with the direét appeal may I, as the senior partner in this correspondence, say how interested 
I always am in what you write ? At the same time let me tell you what the “ Letters ” have always 
meant in my mind. WHEN ZENODOTUS BEGAN 
them in April, 1914, and a few months later invited me to take the name I now bear, we worked 
to certain principles. We re-incarnated the great librarians of the Library of the Ptolomies at 
Alexandria—old men, with centuries of experience behind us—who came to look upon modern 
libraries with our ancient eyes and to comment upon what we saw. To tell you the truth we were 
young men then, because only the young really care to “ play” at being old; but we kept that 
dramatisation. When, herefore, you and other quite welcome interveners in this correspondence 
assume ancient names and brag of your youth, you speak out of your character as a member of 
this group of correspondents ; and the diatribes of Saphenes and his imitators—for it was he 
who brought the note of belligerent modernity into “ our affairs ”—which accuse me of pretentious 
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senescence do so in ignorance of our original purpose. This is a pity, I think, because it has given 
the notion to some readers that English (or British) librarians are eternally squabbling, when, 
as a matter of fact, they get on splendidly together. The other principles were that no man personally 
was to be marked by our Letters, and, more urgently still, that our anonymity was never to be 
abandoned. This rule one of our later correspondents vaingloriously broke in his hurry to become 
reputed, and this breach of faith has led to all sorts of conjectures as to the identity of this or that 
correspondent—conjectures invariably wrong. 

Our object, then, was entirely without self-seeking—what fame has anonymity ?—save in 
the sense that if our profession benefited by our efforts we also should benefit; we criticised to 
improve. Unfortunately we succeeded in bringing a flippant style into library journalism ; 

“THe Lrprary AssIsTantr” 

for example, is really modelled in its style on that of Zenodotus, and goes beyond him ;_ for example, 
it published a particularly obnoxious and degrading article in the form of a letter from someone 
who had the indecent effrontery to call himself James Duff Edwards; that is, by names which 
Stand for the negation of everything he wrote. This will irritate the author no doubt, but is true. 
But enough—in spite of your clever hair-splitting and re-iterations of my conservatism, etc., etc., 
you have only to read the Letters I have written for eighteen years to see that I have consistently 
urged men to experiment, to do, to dream, and even to blunder rather than to stand still. But, 
again, do not imagine that the simple uses of a library, like book display, however elaborately 
done, represent “‘ a real revolution” and so on, and so on. They dont; they are funétions of a 
library, not the library itself; that is what Saphenes and his coadjutors do not even faintly see ; 
and it is useless to argue with them. Sense of proportion is lacking. 

You ask me one or two very 

IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ; 

so important that | shall really try to answer them. I am specially intrigued at being suspedted 
of Bolshevism, which in any thinking mind, but not in the morning papers of course, means the 
mass-production by a democracy delegating its powers to an autocracy, of culture and social and 
industrial efficiency—exaély what you advocate in libraries. However, that may pass. I have 
been called worse things, but the value of a criticism is conditioned by the value of the thinking 
which makes it. When I speak of “ the cult of the best book,” I do mean a religious attitude towards 
its service. ‘“ The business of the librarian,”’ said Mr. Jast at Bournemouth, when commenting 
upon Mr. Callender’s paper—a paper which must have given you prophets of the Edgar-Wallace- 
type-of-mind some hard thinking—‘‘ is to put the best books on his shelves and then to persuade 
people to read them.” Again, the old motto of the Library Association, from which I believe it 
has not recanted openly, was: “‘ the best reading for the greatest number at the least cost.” The 
word “ best” you propose to argue about, but the word surely has a meaning. Mr. Jast did also 
say somewhere: “ There is no such thing as a best book,” and in one of his essays in his noble 
Libraries and Living (which you must have read), says: ‘‘ There are, of course, good books, but 
only in the sense that they fulfil their purpose, whatever it may be, efficiently.” This, you may 
well say, clinches your case, because, if the purpose be only the lightest recreation, and a diet of 
Wallace, Connington, Fletcher, Ruby M. Ayers, ‘‘ Seamark,” and the works which make the 
trimming of green hats a matter of importance, obtained through the public library, fulfils it, 
then is the public library justified. Reduced to simple terms, that is the position. It is thoroughly 
lopsided and evil. What Mr. Jast meant his speech at Bournemouth showed; he would admit 
second-, even third-, rate books so long as he was sure that they were counterbalanced and over- 
balanced by the first-rate. To aver that public funds should be wasted on the dregs of the 
commercial libraries, on excitations of low tastes as a business, is a negation of all we have ever 
learned or taught. It may be in this changing world that the purpose of the library, which was 
to increase social values and to enlarge life—tan you quarrel with that definition ?—has also 
changed into “to supply cheap sensation and anodynes ” as a major business. Do you think 
it has ? I, on the contrary, think that we have to hold a careful balance between the new and the 
old and to realize that the books of to-day, especially the fition of to-day and the culture of modern 
Bloomsbury, are the product of a mode, as evanescent probably as most modes. 
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NELSON’S FAMOUS BOOKS 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Beautifully Illustrated Volumes. Up to 600 pages of Good Literature 
Cloth, 2/- Net. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS SENIOR SECTION 
ROBIN HOOD A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE OLIVER TWIST 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS IVANHOE 
THE CORAL ISLAND THE TALISMAN 
TREASURE ISLAND PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
PRESTER JOHN THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 
LITTLE WOMEN SILAS MARNER 
THE WATER-BABIES THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND JANE EYRE 
GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES CRANFORD 
HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES BARCHESTER TOWERS 


TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS | THE THREE MUSKETEERS 








- THOMAS NELSON AND SONS LTD. 


35 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4, and Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 











BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLEY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 


GLASGOW AND DUBLIN 
BOOK-AUCTIONS 





The indispensible Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 15,000 quotations approx. 





SUBSCRIPTION 3(Q/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE. 
Either in 4 Quarterley Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume. 
In the Press for Publication December 15th: 
Complete Bound Volume for Auction Season, 1931-32, (Vol. 29) 








APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO— 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(Sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 
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IssuEs. 

Again you surely knew, being an intelligent person, what I meant when I said that a million 
issues might be a disservice. If a man reads dope only, he is doing more harm to himself by far 
than if he were left to his own thinking, poor as that might be. You know, as well as I do, the 
person who reads a new novel per diem? Is he a reader of any value? Of course not; he is 
a mental gin drinker. Why, then, are you puzzled? Let me tell you what 


Puzz_es Me. 


I was talking on its activities to a member of a Staff club the other day. They were studying modern 
drama, making original essays in fiction, paying visits to fa€tories, and so on. All excellent; so 
I thought. “ But,” I asked, “ When did you last have a talk on library work?” He could not 
remember, but he thought about two years ago. They had symposia on Eliot (be Eliot, not George), 
and Richard Aldington, but there was no one who could scan Chaucer, or knew the relation of 
Spenser to Keats, or of Fielding to Richardson. All these eternal things were “ dead,” and “ I 
dont take no stock in dead folks,” said Huck Finn (or something like it). Libraries were exhausted, 
too, of any fields of enterprise for intelligent, adventurous persons. Perhaps this is so, but I do 
not believe it. I pursued my 
ENQUIRIES : 

Do any of you ever read The Library Journal ? 

No. 

Do you know what international bibliographical conference was held at Frankfurt in August ? 

I hadn’t heard of it. 

When will the next edition of Dewey be published ? 

Is there to be one ? 

What is the present position of the Repertorium Technicum ? 

I dont know it. 

Can you tell me what device Mr. Skuse of Oxford has made for colleéting fines ? 

No. 

And yet, you observe, Aristarchus, library science is exhausted, and we have put the “ cart 
before the horse,” as one of the moderns is convinced. Is my little dialogue a libel on the modern 
library worker? I should be glad if it were proved to be so. Library science can be amended 
or scrapped only by those who have mastered it completely. When a librarian tells me he “ does 
not believe’? in this or that branch of technique, I ask, “‘ Is he qualified in it?” I can quite 
understand those who have failed in the L.A. exams. disliking them intensely ; it is human nature ; 
but it does not show their special competence to criticise the subjeéts in which they have failed. 

In short, I plead for 

A COMPLETELY TRAINED LIBRARIAN, 
whose studies are based on a competent knowledge of the history of literature, English and foreign, 
who has first-hand acquaintance through the works themselves with the effeé&, say, of The Contrat 
Social on Wordsworth and the rest ; and who has read, even if he does not understand, T. S. Eliot, 
D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, and even tries to find the principles on which the Book Society 
delivers its majestic judgments ; but who also knows Cutter’s theories, can apply any classification 
scheme, and knows what every library of importance is doing. Such a can man face all the demands 
that the ordinary reader will make upon him and is not perturbed by the extraordinary one. And 
I believe that there are many young librarians who are qualifying thus. Perhaps even those who 
shout about “ ratiocinative powers ”’$ in readers—they mean the way readers think—are doing 
so. These have my benediction, at least. ERATOSTHENES. 


t See a comical criticism of THe Lisrary Wor tp in the O&ober Library Assiftant, page 211. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” — 
Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor.p.] 
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Personal News 


Mr. K. G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Tottenham, is to be Librarian, 
Mitcham Public Library. 

Mr. F. G. Hutchings, Assistant Librarian, 
Leeds Public Libraries, is to be Librarian, 
Rugby Public Library. 


Library Topics 


[The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worip would be if 


Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
firft of each month.) 


Darlington 

The Bulletin of the Darlington Public 
Library and Museum gives a very full list of 
some of the latest technical books added to the 
library. 


Hammersmith 

The list of le€tures to be held this Autumn 
at the Hammersmith Public Libraries is a good 
one, and a good public is assured. 


Hendon 

The Hendon Public Libraries have pub- 
lished a short list of books in the libraries on 
“ Russia and the Five Year Plan.” 


Hyde 

In the new number of the Hyde Bookman 
are articles on “ Compton Mackenzie” and 
“Some Outstanding Women Novelists of 
To-Day.” It also has the usual list of additions. 


Leicester 


The Bulletin has an interesting note on a 
new acquisition to the Museum of a fine 
mounted specimen of a leopard, a reproduc- 
tion of which appears on the front cover. 
The leopard has recently been purchased by 
the Museum and Libraries Committee and is 
being exhibited at the Museum. Boys and 
Girls Book Week, 7th to 12th November, 
was celebrated by an exhibition of selected 
juvenile books in the Central Junior Library. 


Nottingham 


The new Central Library Extension was 
opened on Oétober 25th by Alderman Chas. 
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Foulds, |.P., who has been Chairman of the 
Public Libraries Committee since 1918, the 
Lord Mayor of Nottingham (Alderman Wm. 
Green, J.P.) presiding. The Bulletin contains 
a view of the new entrance hall and a full 
description of the improvements. 
Stalybridge 

The Third Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art was held this year from June 
27th—August 6th, The exhibits numbered 
over 100. Examples of the work of Augustus 
John, Sir William Rothenstein, Jacob Epstein, 
A. J. Munnings, E. H. Kennington, P. Wilson 
Steer and Stanley Royle were shown and the 
attendance was the largest for the series. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


A very interesting Syllabus of Leétures 
to adults has been issued for the 1932-1933 
season. The Rev. J. Clayton leétured on 
‘“‘ Wandering through Spain.” Mr. J. Cuming 
Walters will le&ture on “ The History and 
Romance of Lancashire,” and Mr. R. Bateman 
on “ The Story of Shakespeare,” as well as a 
le€ture by the librarian on “ The Charm of 
Derbyshire.” The Bulletin for November is 
issued in connection with the Boys and Girls 
Book Week, and contains an article by Mr. 
George A. Birmingham, entitled, “ Should 
we encourage our Children to Read ?” 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bar.Low. 
The purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of new editions of impor- 
tance, but particularly to show in what degree, 
if any, they have been revised. My experience 
is that librarians find this information difficult 
to obtain as a rule. 
ApmirRALTYy. Handbook of Wireless Tele- 
graphy. Diags. 1932. (H.M.S.O., 7s. 6d.) 
“ This book supersedes The Admiralty Handbook of 
Wireless Telegraph, 1925.”’—Title Page. 
Bay.ey (R. C.) The Complete Photographer. 
Tilus. Ed. 10. 1932. (Methuen, 15s.) 
The bulk of the text is the same as the last revision 
of 1927, though some subjects are treated more fully, 
These include screen plate colour methods, invisible 
infra-red ray photography, vertical enlargers, etc. The 
chapter on “ Dodging and Faking ’’ [14 pp.] has been 
omitted, and a separate chapter is now given to 
“Lantern Slide Making.’ ‘“‘ Cinematography ’’ has 
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been extended by sixteen pages, and five of the full-page 
reproductions have been changed. 


Burton (J. H.) Local Authority Finance, 
Accounts and Auditing. 2 vols. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Gee, 45s.) 

Entirely re-written, re-arranged, and brought up 
to date. There are now 1,090 pages against 378 in the 
1923 edition published at 15s. 

Ecerron (H. E.) A Short History of British 
Colonial Policy, 1606-1909, revised by 
A. P. Newton. Ed. 9. 1932. (Methuen, 
15S.) 

The 1928 edition was, with a few alterations, the 
same as when first published in 1897. The editor in his 
preface says “‘ I determined to prune away all but the 
purely historical parts. In these I have endeavoured to 
make no alterations . . . but I had to carry the story 
down to its culmination in the unification of South 
Africa . . . I have entirely re-written the appendices ” 
[34 pp.]. 

“ GeocrapHia” Lrp. The Authentic Map 
Direé&tory of London and Suburbs. Ed. 3. 
[1932.] (“‘ Geographia” Ltd., sos.) 

The area now mapped extends from Brookman’s 
Park to Coulsdon, and from Windsor to Upminster. 
This adds about 378 more square miles. The index of 
streets has been increased by almost 10,000 entries ,and 
the advertisements have been removed from the backs 
of the maps to a separate section in the middle of 
the book. 

Espaite (A.) A Student’s Manual of Biblio- 
graphy. Illus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

Four pages of notes, corrections and additions 
have been added, and there are numerous corrections 
of detail to the text. 

Hari (H. R.) The Ancient History of the 
Near East: from the earliest times to the 
Battle of Salamis. Ji/us., maps. Ed. 8. 
1932. (Methuen, 21s.) 

Revised by C. J. Gadd of the Department of 
— and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 

text’ of the 1927 edition is practically unchanged. 

New material has been incorporated in the addenda, 

which now extends to 17 . Early Babylonian 

history claims the bulk of the present additions. 

Hore (S. R.) A Book about Roses. 1932. 
The Open-Air Library. (Dent, 3s. 6d.) 

Dean Hole’s classic now appears with a foreword 
by E. F. Daglish, who has revised Dr. A. H. Williams’ 
“* Select List of Exhibition and Garden Roses.’’ He has 
also prepared an additional list [6 pp.) of modern roses 
now recommended by the Committee of the National 
Rose Society. 

Hutton (F. H.) Eleéricity and the Motor 
Car: ag aac starting—lighting. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 6. 1932. (lliffe, 2s. 6d.) 

Considerable portions have been re-written and 
=. Twenty-seven pages more than the 1929 

ition, 
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Lunn (Arnold) The Flight from Reason: a 
criticism of the dogmas of popular science. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) 

Differs from the 1930 edition by having chapters 
on “ Behaviourism,’’ “The New Psychology and 

Religion,”” and “ Psycho-Analysing the Psyco-Anal- 

yst.”” There is also a new introduction of thirty-seven 

pages. 


Lunt (H. J., and Riptey (A. H.) Manual of 
Cost Accounts. Ed. 6. 1932. (Pitman, 
8s. 6d.) 

First edition under joint authorship. The arrange- 
ment is the same as the 1930 edition, but each chapter 
has added material. This increases the text by thirty- 
two pages, and there are now six insets. 


MASEFIELD (John) Collected Poems. 1932. 
(Heinemann, tos. 6d.) 

This enlarged collection includes the incidental 
poems from Sard Harker, Odtaa, and The “‘Wanderer,” 
together with the poetic volume Midsummer Night—in 
all 166 pp. of additional matter. 


Nutra. (P. A.) Nuttall’s Standard Diétionary 
of the English Language. 1932. (Warne, 
7s. 6d.) 

A reprint of the 1929 edition, but with a supple- 
ment of new words now extended to fourteen pages. 


Pearce (W. J.) Painting and Decorating. 
Tilus. Ed. 6. 1932. (Griffin, 12s. 6d.) 
New chapters have been added on “ Spraying,” 
“ Cellulose Enamels and Lacquers,”’ “ Heraldry ’’ and 
“ Drawing,” and several new coloured and other 
illustrations are made use of for the first time. 


Pirmer (R. H. A. and V. G.) Food, Health, 
Vitamins. Diags. Ed.5. 1932. (Longmans, 
38. 6d.) 

Published as Food and Health in 1925, and last 
revised in 1929. Now very largely re-written, with 2 
new chapter on “ The Discovery of Vitamins.”’ Fuller 
references to authorities are given, and the book is 
longer by about twenty pages. 


Scorr (D. H.) Flowerless Plants. I//us. Ed. 
10. 1932. (Black, 7s. 6d.) 

The second part of Am Introduction to Structural 
Botany, last revised in 1924, has been re-edited by F. T. 
Brooks. The principal revision is the result of recent 
research in connection with certain types of Algae and 
Fungi. Nine pages are devoted to the new types— 
Peronospora parasitica, Saccharomyces, and Euglena viridis 
and Cladothrix dichotoma has been excluded. 

Sewett (A. J.) The Dog’s Medical Dic- 
tionary: an encyclopaedia of the diseases 
... Of the dog. I//us. Ed. 3. 1932. (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d.) 

Last revised in 1907, and has now been revised 

in and largely re-written by F. W. Cousens, 

-R.C.VS, 
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Improvement in Shelving 





Libraries recently 


equipped by Roneo 
are at 











Nat. Library of Wales 
(illustrated above) 


Brit. Medical Assoc. 
Cambridge University 
Durham University 
Hendon Library 
Leicester Library 
Oxford University 
University of London 
Westminster Library 


Roneo Steel Library Shelving solves two of the most serious problems 
in Library equipment, namely, risk of fire and economy of space. Books 
in themselves do not burn readily, but a blaze arising from, and fed 
by, wooden equipment will soon destroy them. Steel Shelving 
increases the book capacity of the stack room by a considerable 
percentage. 


The Roneo Company was the first in England to manufacture Steel 
Library Equipment on a large scale, and to-day holds premier position, 
having at Romford, Essex, the largest factory of its kind, especially 
equipped for the manufacture of such work. 


FYON FO 


STEEL LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


RONEO LTD. ART METAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
5-11 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1, 


Phone Holborn 7622 © 
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Rutter (Frank) Evolution in Modern Art: 
a study of modern painting. J//us. Ed. 
2. 1932. 

First published in 1926, this edition has been reset, 
and some corrections made \ short chapter on the 
progress of art during the last few years has been 
added, together with some new illustrations. 


StaterR (Gilbert) The Growth of Modern 
England. Diags., maps. 1932. (Constable, 
15S.) 

This book is a development of the author’s Making 
of Modern England, first published in 1912. It has been so 
largely re-written, enlarged and extended in scope as to 
be virtually a new book. 


Soppy (Frederick) The Interpretation of the 
Atom. Diags., illus. 1932. (Murray, 21s.) 

“ This book has been written to take the place of 
The Interpretation of Radium, first published in 1909, the 
fourth [1920] edition of which has long been out of 
print.”’—Preface. 

SPALDING (W. F.) Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Bills in Theory and Practice. Ed. 
8. 1932. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

Last revised in 1928. Since then the many changes 
in international monetary conditions have necessitated 
considerable revision and rewriting. The book has 
been extended by about thirty-five pages. 

Watton (G. T.) The Book of the Morgan. 
Ed. 2. 1932. Moftorist’s Library. (Pitman, 
2s. 6d.) 

Revised to include the changes in the car since 
1930. 

Westaway (F. W.) Science and Theology : 
some common aims and methods. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) 

The 1920 edition is now extended by six chapters 
on present-day tendencies in the methods of science. 
The subjects are : ““ The Structure of the Atom,”’ “ The 
New Mechanics,’’ “ Relativity,”’ “‘ Construction or 
Indeterminacy ?’’ “Science: Present Tendencies,”’ 
* Philosophy and Science.”’ 


Library Reports 


Crorpon Public Libraries.—What Croydon 
reads: a year’s record, 1931-32. Chief 
Librarian, W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 


Population, 233,115. Rate, 24d. Income 
from Rate, £17,811. Stock: Lending, 
159,226; Reference, 33,325. Additions, 


17,769. Withdrawals, 8,074. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 1,476,666; Reference, 468,345. Bor- 
rowers, 66,562; extra tickets, 37,964. 
Branches. 5, and 1 joint. 

An inscribed resolution of appreciation was pre- 


sented to Alderman John O. Pelton, }.P., on his resigna- 








tion of the position of Chairman of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, after having completed nineteen years in that 
office. Dr. Alexander Sandison is Mr. Pelton’s suc- 
cessor. Many thousands of new readers have been 
reached by the branch library which was opened during 
the year at Norbury. This library has a stock of 17,000 
volumes, of which 4,138 are for children. 11,933 
readers’ tickets have been issued here, and 312,875 
books borrowed in the ten months covered by this 
report. The work at the Central and other branch 
libraries has not been affected by the activities of this 
latest addition to the service. A highly successful 
ear of le&ture work was experienced. More than 550 
e€tures, readings, musical events, story hours, etc., 
were held, and attraéted 42,763 attendants. From the 
Central Reference Library 59,815 prints and lantern 
slides were issued. 


HuppersFieLp Public Libraries and Art 
Gallery.—34th Annual Report. Librarian 
and Curator, Horace Goulden, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 113,467. Income from Rate, £5,648. 
Stock: Lending, 53,205; Branch, 3,387; 
Reference, 11,761. Additions, 8,136. With- 
drawals, 4,082. Issues: Lending, 488,586 ; 
Branch, 12,173 ; Delivery Stations, 23,303 ; 
Reference, 7,947; open shelves, 21,000. 
Borrowers, 14,830; tickets in force, 32,587. 
1 Branch. 2 Delivery stations. 

Whilst there is an absence of huge totals of in- 
creased issues, the Report shows that much good work 
has been accomplished and steady progress maintained. 
The congested state of all departments of the Central 
Library militates against the best and fullest use being 
made of the facilities offered, and totally precludes 
development, or extension upon very necessary lines. 
The delivery Station at Longwood has proved such a 
success that it was decided to eStablish another at 
Lockwood. This further enterprise met with instant 
appreciation. During the year six exhibitions were 
held in the Art Gallery, and were attended by 48,550 
people. 


MANCHESTER Public Libraries—Annual Re- 
port of the Committee, 1931-1932. Chief 
Librarian, Charles Nowell, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 773,900. Rate, 4.03d. Income from 
Rate, £94,834. Stock: Lending, 383,592 ; 
Reference, 286,861. Additions, 54,335. 
Withdrawals, 46,436. Issues: Lending, 
3,784,689 ; Music Library, 161,736 ; Foreign 
Library, 11,221; Reference, 375,431 ; Tech- 
nical and Science Library, 138,684; Com- 
mercial Library, 127,768. Borrowers, 
132,392. District Libraries, 24. 

The figures presented above suggest that the 
Libraries are being increasingly used by all seétions of 
the community, thus providing a cultural and recrea- 
tional service great significance at all times, but, 
especially when, as is unfortunately the case now, so 
many citizens are unemployed. The Libraries Com- 
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Romances for Older Girls. Each 3/6 net 
BIDDY’S SECRET. 
A Romance of the Abbey Girls. By Etsie J. 
OXENHAM. 
— OF LA ROCHELLE. 
By Extnor M. Brent-Dyer. Janie is, perhaps, 
Miss Brent-Dyer’s most effective character study. 


The New Volume of the Chalet Series, 3/6 net. 


THE onaLer GIRLS IN CAMP. 
By Eutwor M. Brent-Dver A splendid story 
of the open air 


New Books for Boys. Each 3/6 net. 


BLAKENEY OF THE “ SLASHERS.” 
A Gloucestershire Grenadier. By Escotr Lynw. 
A stirring tale of intrigue and adventure during the 
Peninsular War. 

KEEP SMILING. 
A Public School Story by D. Staptetron. Being 
the record of the trial and triumph of “ Stiffy” 
O'Dea, captain of Fenmore School. 


A WAVE-WORN ROCK. 


By Davin Ker. A_ seventeenth-century story 
describing the heroic defenc« of a Russian Monastery. 


A Charming Story for Young Folks. 2/6 net. 


JILL'S CURMUDGEON. 
By Anne MacDonacp. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., 38 SOHO SQUARE 


LONDON. W.1; and Edinburgh 
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service at the very 
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May we send you Particulars ? 
W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. 


119-125 CHARING GROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (seven lines) 
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NEW BO OKS. 
WE RECOMMEND 


WILDERNESS DIAMONDS 

By M. P. ALLEN. A mystery story for boys, with 
many strange and mysterious happenings. Illus. 6/- 
HERO OF THE CAMP 

By Ratpu Henry Barsour. A summer vacation 
crowded with action and excitement from the 
first page to the last. Illustrated 6/- 


WILD CAT RIDGE 

By M. CuapmMan. Will delight the hearts of our 
juvenile readers. It isa tale of search for a silver 
store, and life and adventure in the forest.”— 
Library World. Illustrated 6/- 
THE GRAPER GIRLS GO TO COLLEGE 


By EvizaBeETH CorRRETT. Further adventures and 


good times of three likeable sisters. Illus. 6/- 
JERRY: The Adventures of an Army Dog 

By Captain S. P. MEEK. “Jerry’s adventures are 
related with great gusto and they make very 
cheerful reading. Young people between the 
ages of 10 and 14 will especially delight in this 
volume.”— Tail Wagger. Illustrated 6/- 

THE METALS 


By A. FREDERICK CoLitns. Well known for his 
popular manuals on scientific subject, the author 
gives a history of the more important metals and 
goes on to outline the properties of all metals known. 
Especially interesting is Mr. Collins’ discussion of 


the newer alloys. Illustrated 7/6 

HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

By Frank M. CHapMan. “ We can thoroughly 


recommend this book to any ornithologists who 
wish to have a reliable reference work to the birds 
of Eastern North America.’”—The I[bis. 

Second Revised Edition. Fully illustrated 21/- 


LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 

By W. L. Grarr, PH.D. A general introduction 
to linguistics, designed to reveal the fundamental 
concepts and organization: of the science of language 
to the beginning student and general reader  18/- 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT 


By Percivat M. Symonps. “ Valuable to all who 
are interested in human _ conduct.’— Human 
Factor 21/- 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
EUROPE IN THE LATTER MIDDLE AGES, 
1300-1350. 

By James WESTFALL THOMPSON. Interprets 

history in terms of economic and social factors 

rather than political. 600 pages and maps 21/- 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
34 BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
ARI SST 
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mittee placed on record their high appreciation of the 
invaluable service rendered to the Libraries, and the 
cause Of literature generally, by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, 
who resigned from the position of Chief Librarian on 
December 318t, last year. Much progress has been 
made with the building of the new Central Library, 
and it is hoped it will be ready for occupation in two 
years’ time. The new branch in the Wilbraham 
distri& is expeéted to be opened during the latter part 
of the present year. A Travelling Library, for supply- 
ing books to readers in outlying distriéts has been 
inaugurated. This is aétually an open-access lending 
library on wheels, and is capable of accommodating 
twenty readers at a time, and carrying a Stock of 
1,300 books. 


RicHMonD Public Library.— 51st Annual Re- 
port. Borough Librarian, A. Cecil Piper, 
F.L.A. Population, 37,791. Rate, 1.66d. 
Income from Rate, £3,358. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 37,026; Reference, 25,310. Additions, 
1,741. Withdrawals, 910. Issues: Lending, 
140,012; Reference, 8,199; open shelves, 
25,000; Junior Lending, 27,063; Junior 
Reference, 5,785. Borrowers, 7,556; extra 
tickets, 3,159. 

A year’s work full of aétivity and progress is 
recorded, and the Authorities are gratified to report 
that the book circulation again shows a subStantial 
increase. The Junior Library continues to attra& num- 
bers of young people, and the special ‘‘ Stamp Corner ”’ 
again had a successful session. The library service 
to the local hospital completed its first year’s working, 
and has been an unqualified success. To supplement 
the amount of expenditure on new books an applica- 
tion for a book purchase grant has been made to the 
Carnegie Trustees. 


RocuDae Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—61st Annual Report. Chief Lib- 
rarian and Curator, C. Stott. Population, 
90,278. Rate, 3.51d. Income from Rate, 
£5,078. Stock: Lending, 52,489; Refer- 
ence, 20,915. Additions, 7,365. With- 
drawals, 4,577. Issues: Lending, 499,806 ; 
Young People’s Library, 7,105 ; Reference, 
11,538; open shelves, 21,780. Borrowers, 
22,095 ; extra tickets, 3,423. Branches, 2. 
Delivery Stations, 5. 

With deepest regret the Libraries Committee 
record the death of Mr. E. Lyon Taylor, who was 
ele&ted to their board in 1894, and served with them 
for so long a period. All departments of the Libraries, 
together with the Art Gallery and Museum, furnish 


records of good service and increased aétivity. The ~ 


total book issues are 66,708 up on last year. Seétional 
Catalogue No. VI. (Language and Literature) was 

ublished during the year. Six exhibitions were held 
in the Art Gallery and Museum, and 104,098 persons 
visited them, including several parties of school- 
children who attended as part of their school work. 








Round the Publishing Houses 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

When we received the first issue of 
Appleton Book Service we were greatly 
surprised at the very high standard they had 
set in their first number. We therefore 
waited with interest for No. 2. We must 
confess that if anything this issue is in advance 
of its predecessor. There is something arrest- 
ing about the contents of this house journal, 
something that compels you once you have 
taken up the publication to read it from end 
to end and then place it down with a sigh of 
regret because you have finished it. We hope 
all our readers will obtain a copy of this bright 
publication—it costs nothing, but the informa- 
tion contained therein is extremely valuable. 


G. BELL & SONS. 

It has recently been suggested that 
Science should take a holiday from research 
and pause to take stock of the rich results of 
recent years. Though it is unlikely that this 
ideal will be realised, an eminent German 
man of science, Dr. Bernhard Bavink, has 
recently written a single volume survey of the 
whole field of modern science, embracing 
in its wide scope physics and chemistry, 
astronomy and cosmology, biology, anthro- 
pology and eugenics, the significance of 
technology, the deeper aspects of psychology, 
including the problems of the study of brain, 
soul and consciousness, papchical research, 
spiritualism and our relation with God. The 
book was enthusiastically received in Germany, 
and Messrs. Bell have published an English 
translation entitled “‘ The Anatomy of Modern 
Science.” 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

A new series was inaugurated by the 
Cambridge University Press in Oétober. 
It is entitled THe CamBripGe MISCELLANY 
and it will consist of a series of small books 
bound in a uniform style and published at the 
uniform price of 3s. 6d. net. There uniformity 
ends, for, as the title of the series suggests, the 
books themselves exhibit a miscellaneity of 
character. The first volumes are the [ate 
George Sturt’s A Small Boy in the Sircties, the 
late Cecil Torr’s Small Talk in Wreyland, Frank 
Kendon’s The Small Years, Dr. G. G. Coulton’s 
Two Saints: St. Francis and St. Bernard, Mt. 
T. R. Glover’s The Influence of Chrift in the 
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Ancient World, and Charles Sorley’s Marlborough 
and other Poems. \t is not intended that THE 
CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY should contain only 
reprints. It is hoped, for instance, to include 
in it a short Study of Robert Bridges by Mr. 
G. S. Gordon and a book of selections from 
Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge specially 
edited for the series by Mr. D. A. Winstanley. 
A new book for children by Miss Rhoda 
Power is entitled Great People of the Past, and 
it will contain over thirty Stories of historical 
characters of all nationalities taken from all 
periods. Special care has been taken to find 
unusual illustrations for each subje&. Two 
new books in the CamBripGe SrupIgs IN 
EnGuiisH LeGcat History will be published 
during the autumn. The first is entitled 
One Hundred Years of Quarter Sessions, by Dr. 
E. G. Dowdell, and it will include an intro- 
duétion by Sir William Holdsworth. It is a 
Study of county government by justices of 
the peace, at a period when the Tudor system 
was falling into decay and in an area where 
urban conditions made the difficulties especially 
great. The second is a new text, with full 
critical apparatus, of the Summa of Sir Ralph 
de Hengham, by Mr. W. H. Dunham, Junior. 
Professor H. D. Hazeltine, the editor of the 
series, has written a general preface to each 
volume. 

The first volume of a work entitled The 
Growth of Literature, by Professor H. Munro 
Chadwick and Mrs. N. Kershaw Chadwick, 
is a comparative Study of the literature of 
various peoples, ancient and modern, under- 
taken with the object of determining how far 
it is possible to trace the operation of general 
principles in the growth of literature; and 
the first volume is devoted to the ancient 
literatures of Europe. 


FABER & FABER. 


The first volume of Sir Henry Newbolt’s 
memoirs, My World as in My Time, published 
by Faber and Faber, releases a wealth of 
valued memories. As poet, historian, barrister, 
educationalist, man of affairs, and, above all, 
a great patriot, Sir Henry Newbolt’s contaéts 
with the life of our times have been extra- 
ordinarily varied and vigorous. This volume 
deals mainly with the Eighties and Nineties, 
and ends with the memory of Joseph Conrad 


in 1904. 
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JOHN LANE LTD. 


The Pre-Raphaelites were a youthful 
body who rose in opposition to the recognised 
authority of Art, the Royal Academy and the 
Royal Academicians. The younger members 
of this body, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Millais, 
Holman Hunt, Madox Brown and others, were 
extremely poor and had the greatest difficulty 
in finding and paying for models to paint 
from, until one day one of their group dis- 
covered Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall in the shop 
where she worked. She became their most 
sought-after model and eventually married 
Rossetti. This is, in short, the story which 
Violet Hunt has told in The Wife of Rossetti. 
It is based on a vivid personal recollection 
and many long talks which the author had 
with her father, Alfred William Hunt, and 
his friends. The climax of the book is the 
account of Elizabeth Rossetti’s death, which 
presents much original matter and details 
which have never before been published. 
But apart from the story of Elizabeth Rossetti, 
who was beautiful, well born and of consider- 
able intelle€tual capacity, and the tragic ending 
to her life, the book presents at first hand a 
unique and remarkable period of artistic and 
literary life, introducing such important figures 
as Ruskin, Swinburne, William Morris and 
Coventry Patmore. There is, moreover, a 
quality and intensity in Violet Hunt’s writing 
that brings the whole period very vividly 
before the reader’s mind and makes the book 
a remarkable achievement. It contains many 
reproductions of old drawings and photo- 
graphs and the price is 18s. net. 


Two of the most successful biographies 
of recent years have been André Maurois’s 
Disraeli and E. F. Benson’s Sir Francis Drake. 
The former, since its publication in 1927, has 
been reprinted no fewer than twelve times, 
and is without doubt M. Maurois’s finest work ; 
the latter, which was the first volume in the 
Golden Hind Series, is now in its fourth 
edition and is acknowledged to be the best 
biography of that great Elizabethan adven- 
turer yet written. These books which have 
hitherto been available only at tas. 6d. net, 
have been issued by the Bodley Head as the first 
two volumes in a new series of famous biog- 
raphies at 5s. met each. It is hoped to add 
further titles in December and thereafter to 
publish additional volumes at regular intervals. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


WHITtTAKER’s CuMULATIVE Book List. Part 
XXXIII. January-September, 1932. 4to, 
wrappers, pp. 304. London, Whitaker, 1932. 
gs. net. 

This work needs no introduction to our readers. 
If there is a library that does not subscribe, it is surely 
an oversight. 

Coutron (G. G.) Two Saints: St. Bernard 
and St. Francis. Illustrated. Cambridge 
University Press, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of the chapters dealing with the subject 
in the author’s well known work, “ Five Centuries of 
Religion.” 

Wry Sunpay? By a London Journalist. 
With a Preface by Sir Charles W. C. Oman. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 118. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1932. 1s. net. 

Why the Sabbath should be preserved is the 
question answered in this little book. 

Wiuiams (James) The Statute of Frauds. 
Seétion Four in the light of its Judicial 
Interpretation. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxii., 299. 
Cambridge University Press, 1932. 15s. net. 

There are 24 sections of the Statute of Frauds, and 
it is one of the most important statutes in our legal 
system. This book as its title implies deals solely with 
Section Four, and is the most comprehensive book 
that has been written on the subject. 

WiirsutreE (V. G.) The Principles and 
Practice of Jam Making Simply Explained. 
4to, wrappers, pp. 32. London, Pitman, 
1932. IS. net. 

\ handy and well written treatise, a book to possess 
and to borrow. 


Dupeney (Henry Ernest) Puzzles and Curious 
Problems. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 195. 
London, Nelson, (1932). 3s. 6d. net. 

An entirely new collection of some of Mr. 

Dudeney’s best work. 


Morrison (Alex. J.) A New Way to Better 
Golf. With a Foreword by Rex Beach and 
an Introduétion by Bernard Darwin. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxv., 180. London, 
Heinemann, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is one of America’s greatest instructors 
of the “ Royal and Ancient Game.”’ He has gone to 
great trouble to discover the scientific basis of successful 
golf, and has devised a formula which has proved 
eminently successful to the many pupils he has instructed. 
It is altogether a very well written exposition and will 
be enjoyed by all who play the game. - 








Coqueutn (C.) The Art of the Aétor. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by Elsie 
Fogerty, with an Appendix containing an 
Interview with Dame Madge Kendal, 
D.B.E. Sm. 8vo, boards, pp. 106. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1932. 3s. net. 

An English translation of a well known Monograph 

originally published in French in 1894. 


Assotr (Claude Colleer) Early Mediaeval 
French Lyrics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxiii., 242. 
London, Constable, 1932. 15s. net. 

Contains nearly ninety translations, some 
extremely valuable notes and a skeleton Bibliography. 


Binc (F. G., Ed.) The Book of Canterbury 
Verse; an illustrated anthology. Cr. 8vo, 
31. +244 pp. Canterbury, Gibbs and Sons, 
1932. 35S. 

It seems strange that an effort has not been made 
earlier to bring into one volume the manifold references 
in verse to the oldest, the most beautiful of our cathe- 
drals and its surroundings. 

Mr. F. G. Bing, himself a good poet, is a native of 
Canterbury, who has spent many years searching 
English literature from Chaucer to the present for such 
references. The result is extremely pleasing, and gives, 
if that is possible, a new glamour to the poe bright 
views many of us hold of Canterbury. 

The work is preceded by a chronological list of 
the poets, with biographical and _ bibliographical 
details. This charming, well printed and unusually 
inexpensive volume is embellished with four excellent 
illustrations. 


Dosree (Bonamy) William Penn, Quaker and 
Pioneer. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 428. 
London, Constable, 1932. 18s. net. 


A well written life of a great Quaker, written by an 
author who is not a member of the Society of Friends. 


Oppie (E. M.) The Bonapartes in the New 
World. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 302. 
London, Mathews & Marrot, 1932. 15s. net. 

One of the more romantic and less highly ad- 
vertised conneétions of the Bonaparte family was 
Elizabeth Patterson, first wife of Jerome King of 
Westphalia. Her brother-in-law, the great Napoleon, 
came down upon this ill-advised marriage like the 
proverbial ton of bricks and smashed it. Elizabeth was 
sent back to her home in Baltimore and there led the 
curious life of pseudo-royalty, hovering between 
poverty and excessive wealth. She founded a family and 
died a rich woman. 

Gruss (Kenneth G.) Parables from South 
America. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 210. 
London, Lutterworth Press, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A well written and informative book, giving a good 
idea of the conditions of the ow and the state of 
Christianity in the republics that form the vast tract of 
S. America. 
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HALLER (Professor Johannes Haller) France 
and Germany. The History of One Thous- 
and Years. Translated by Dora von Beseler. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 311. London, 
Constable, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

An attempt to set forth in concise form the 
events that have led to the unfortunate rivalry between 
France and Germany. 

Lasorbe (E. D.) The British Isles. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 324. Cambridge 
University Press, 1932. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ well written and extremely valuable addition 
to the Geographical seétion. Many copies of the work 
will be required in our Libraries ; it is an ideal work for 
the student. 

THomson (A. A.) The Breezy Coast (Berwick 
to John o’ Groats). Illustrated. Cr. 8Vvo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A bright and chatty description of the Coast and 
Coastal Scenery of Scotland. 

Ritey (W.) The Silver Dale. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A book descriptive of the beautiful scenes on the 
edge of the Lake distri@. The author of “ Windyridge,”’ 
who knows the district inside out, has written a book on 
his favourite County in a most interesting and pleasing 
manner. 

Doustr (L. A.) A Manual on Caricature and 
Cartoon Drawing. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 85. London, Warne, 1932. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Dousr (L. A.) A Manual on Figure Drawing 
and Fashion Designing. Illustrated. 8Vvo, 
cloth, pp. x., 86. London, Warne, 1932. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Doust (L. A.) A Manual on Sketching from 
Life. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 85. 
London, Warne, 1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

A series of handbooks in prattical form, which will 
delight the heart of all engaged in the occupations 
specified on the various title-pages. Every library 
should place these on its shelves for the use of budding 
artists. 


Gent (D. R.) Rugby Football. With a Fore- 
word by Walter T. Pearce. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 1932. 5s. net. 

All lovers of Rugger will welcome this brilliant 
book written by one who knows the game inside out. 


Carrouu (Lewis) For the Train. Five Poems 
and a Tale. Arranged, with a Preface, by 
Hugh J. Schonfield. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 76. London, Archer, 1932. 5s. net. 


\ charming little tribute issued in connection 
with the centenary of the favourite author’s birth. 





Goucu (J. W.) The Superlative Prodigall. A 
Life of Thomas Bushell. Illustrated. 8Vvo, 
cloth, pp. viii., 172. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 
1932. §S. net. 

An interesting biography of a little-known figure 
of the seventeenth century, whom this author des- 
cribes as engineer, adventurer, soldier, and protégé of 
Sir Francis Bacon. 

Gwynn (Stephen) The Life of Mary Kingsley. 
Portraits. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 272. London, 
Macmillan, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 

The famous sister of a Still more famous brother 
has fared badly hitherto from the lack of an adequate 
biography. Mr. Stephen Gwynn has been lucky in 
discovering a great deal of fresh correspondence and 
has achieved a really notable work on the life of a very 
famous woman traveller. 


GawswortH (John) Backwaters. Excursions 
in the Shades. With an Essay by Edmund 
Blunden and a Translation by Arthur 
Machen. 8vo, cloth, pp. 111. London, 
Archer, 1932. §s. net. 

Notes—somewhat scrappily presented, if we may 
use such a term—on William Godwin, Lady Hester 
Stanhope, and Leigh Hunt, among others. Pleasant 
enough for half-an-hour’s reading. 


KIRCHEISEN (F. M.) Jovial King Napoleon’s 
Youngest Brother. Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 
244. London, Mathews and Marrot, 1932. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A good popular biography of Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, whose phenomenal rise to be King of 
Westphalia under the wing of the great Napoleon, his 
brother, will always read like a romance in spite of his 
lack of principle and charaéter. The volume has no 
index. 

Gepye (G. E. R.) Heirs to the Habsburgs. 
With a Foreword by G. P. Gooch. _Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 290. Arrow- 
smith, 1932. 12s. 6d. net. 

The subjeé& of Central Europe in 1932 is not only a 
complicated one to deal with politically in one short 
historical volume, but its subjeét-matter is difficult to 
classify under a comprehensive title. The author has 
attempted to draw a picture of the new States in Middle 
Europe, all of them seething in the melting pot, and 
while his attempt is an admirable one, the reader is left 
with a sense of incompleteness and coming change. 


FICTION. 


Eanes (M. L.) The Torrington Square Mystery. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The girl who found a corpse in her bedroom 
immediately after discovering and getting rid of a 
Strange young man (alive) in her sitting room was 
evidently going to have a very exciting time. She did 
and it lasted at full pitch until page 311. 
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Essex (Richard) Slade of the Yard. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 315. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wonderful! The ex-M.P. becomes a genius of a 
deteétive and unmasks the Mastrer-Crimina_. 
Farrure (Gerard) The Rope Which Hangs. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Hodder, 

1932. 3S. 6d. net. 

A deserted house, a rope, a paper bearing cryptic 
figures and no finger- or other marks to give a clue 
these are the dread circumstances surrounding the 
hanging of a number of victims. And the solution—? 
Not till the last page can it be even hinted at. 
Goopcui tp (George) For Reasons Unknown. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Hodder, 
1932. 38. 6d. net. 

\ thriller of the most thrilling kind in which two 
young adventurers come across myStery after myStery 
in a lonely house where they find a damsel in danger 
of rough handling. 

Gussky (Nikolai) Foreign Bodies. A Tragi- 
Comedy. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 338. 
London, Mathews and Marrot, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

\ Story of charaéter and comedy, in which a vast 
ployglot circle is involved. 

Porter (Alan E.) The Love of Irene. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The characters of Irene and Hugh Fortescue would 
seem more admirable if they had not attempted to break 
away from the monotony of the much maligned suburbs 
but had faced their humdrum life there boldly and 
made the best of it. A domestic story which will no 
doubt appeal to many readers in spite of its rather 
negative philosophy of life. 

THORNE (Isabel) The Nomad Breed. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 78. 6d. net. 

There is always a charm about circus Stories and 
this one tells about a pair of members of the troupe, 
their love affair, their hard work mingled with a certain 
air of merriment and easy morality. A readable story 
for those who like this kind of thing. 

JUVENILE. 

Dennison (Dorothy) The Trio of Grange- 
court School. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
288. London, Religious Tract Society, 
(1932). 38. 6d. net. 

Sports and japes that schoolgirls love all figure in 
this well written school story. 

Evans (I. O.) The Junior Outline of History. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 280. 
London, Archer, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is a book that cannot fail to command 
attention. An outline of history written in simple 


language for the children, has been wanted ever since 
Mr. H. G. Wells published his famous work. Mr. 
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Evans has set to work and produced the book in a most 
admirable manner. It is a work that has to be read to be 
appreciated. 

Fox-Davies (Mary) London. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 215. London, Nelson, (1932). 
38. 6d. net. 

\ useful addition to Nelson’s famous “* Shown ”’ 
series. London and its story is told in a manner that is 
sure to be appreciated ; it is profusely illustrated with 
some exceptionally tine photographs. 

HANN (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) What Happened 
to Peg. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 183. 
London, The Religious Traét Society, 1932. 
2s. net. 

\ girl guide story written by one who knows. 
HarDING (Robert) The Riddle of the Frontier. 

Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 219. 
London, Religious Traét Society, (1932). 
2s. 6d. net. 

\ tale of Stirring adventure among the Afghans. 
Nokes (Ethel) Old Brolly. Frontispiece. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Religious 
Tract Society, (1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

Stories of this type appeal to our younger readers, 
and should be found in every Public Library. 

Nokes (Ethel) Down Green Crescent. Fron- 
tispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Religious Tract Society, (1932). 2s 6d. net. 

\ tale of life in the slums. 

Nokes (Ethel) Peter the Victor. Frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 221. London, Religious 
Tract Society, (1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

The adventures of a boy and a peppery old colonel. 
Pye (Katharine) Charlemagne and his Knights. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 303. London, 
Lippincott, 1932. tos. 6d. net. 

The story of Charlemagne has been told many 
times in many different ways, but it has been left to 
Katherine Pyle to recount a full version in a manner 
that will delight all boys and girls. The volume is well 
illustrated and produced. Messrs Lippincott are to be 
congratulated on this issue. 

SaBIn (Edwin L.) Mississippi River Boy. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 317. London, 
Lippincott, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ well written and extremely interesting story of 
life and adventure on the famous river. 

THompson (Dora Olive) Nancy-Rose. _ Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 
Religious Tract Society (1932). 3s. 6d. net. 

Nancy Ross, the heroine of this story, is a character 
that will appeal to all schoolgirls. This is a most welcome 
addition to our juvenile stories. 

Track (Lena) Betty Martindale’s Cousin. 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 223. 
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Subject Index of Books 


PUBLISHED BEFORE 1880 (A-Z) 


R. A. PEDDIE 


HE first work to index on modern lines 50,000 books of the period prior 

to Fortescue’s Index. It is regarded by the librarians who have seen the 

pages now coming from the press as the most useful bibliographical too! 
produced in recent years. Ranging as it does with the British Museum Subject 
Index, it will be found invaluable to every Library of standing. It will be seen 
trom the List of Subscribers, which can be obtained on application, that the 
work has already been supported by the foremost libraries in the world. The 
edition is strictly limited and applications for copies should be sent in immedi- 
ately to ensure the work being obtained at the original price of £10 tos. net. 
The following list of headings (A to Ar) indicates the profusion of subjects :— 


Aachen, Aargau, Abbenbroek, Abbeville, Abbotsburg, Abbreviations, Abenaki Indians, Abeokuta, Aberconwy, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Bridges, Aberdeenshire, Aberystwith, Abington Ct., Abington Mass., Abipones, Ablis, 
Abortion, Abruzzi, Absinthe, Abstinence, Abyssinia, Acacia, Achaia, Acids, Acireale, Ackworth School, Aconite, 
Acoustics, Acqui, Acquigny, Acre, Acropolis, Acrostics, Acting, Acton, Acupressure, Acupuncture, Ackworth, 
Adamant, Adaire Manor, Ardel, Adelaide, Aden, Aderno, Adipocere, Adirondack Mt., Admiralty Law, Adria, 
Adriatic, Aduard, Adulteration, Adultery, Advertising, Advowsons, Aeolian Harp, Aerolites, Aeronautics, Aesthetics, 
Afghanistan, Afragola, Africa, Africa (East), Africa (South), Agate, Agde, Agen, Agincourt, Agriculture, Agugliano, 
Aigremont, Aiguesmortes, Ain, Ainay, Air, Air Pump, Airvolt, Aisne, Aix, Alabama, Alais, Alaska, Albania, Albanian 
Language, Albany, Albenga, Albert, Albigenses, Albinism, Alcala de Guadaira, Alcala de Henares, Alcano, Alchemy, 
Alencon, Aleppo, Alesa, Alessandria, Alexandria, Alfen, Algae, Algebra, Algeria, Algers, Alhambra, Aliens, Alkali, 
Alkaloids, Alkmaar, Allerdale Ward, Allex, Allier, Alloys, Almanacs, Almouth, Alnwick, Alnwick Castle, Aloe, 
Alpaca, Alphabets, Alphen, Alps, Alsace, Altenburg, Alteration, Alum, Aluminium, Alwarto, Amelfe, Amazon, 
Amazons, Ambassadors, Amber, Amberg, Ambergris, Amblegny, Ambroise, Amerland, America, America (South), 
Amersfoort, Amharic Language, Amherst College, Amiens, Ammerzoden, Ammonia, Amoy, Amphibia, Amphi- 
theatres, Amstelland, Amstelveen, Amsterdam, Amulets, Amur River, Anabaptists, Anaesthetics, Anagrams, 
Anastatic Printing, Anatomy, Ancestor Worship, Anchin, Anchor, Ancient Lights, Ancona, Andalusia, Andaman 
Islands, Andechs, Andorra, Andover, Anduze, Anemometer, Anet, Aneurism, Angels, Angers, Anglesey, 
Anglo-Saxon Language, Anglo-Saxon Literature, Anglo-Saxons, Anglola, Angouleme, Anhalt, Aniline, 
Aniline Black, Anjou, Anklam, Annamite Language, Annapolis, Annonay, Annuities, Anse, Antarctic, Antequera, 
Anthropology, Anthropometry, Antibes, Antichrist, Antigua, Antimony, Antiseptics, Antony, Antrim, Ants, Antwerp, 
Aoste, Aphasia, Aphrodisiacs, Apocalypse, Apolda, Apoplexy, Apostles, Apparitions, Appian Way, Appingedam, 
Apple, Apprenticeship, Apsley House, Apt, Aquarium, Aquatint, Acquintaine, Arabia, Arabic Language, Aragon, 
Aralia, Aran, Ararat, Arbitration, Arbois, Arbroath, Archbishops (Canterbury), Archery, Arches, Architecture, 
Arden, Ardennes, Arezzo, Argenta, Argentan, Argentine Republic, Argenton, Arians, Arithmetic, Ark-Shrines, 
Arles, Arion, Armagh, Armenia, Armenian Language, Arminianism, Armlets, Armour and Weapons, Armour-Plate, 
Army, Arnay-le-Duc, Arnemuiden, Arnheim, Arnica, Arpajon, Arran, Arras, Arromanches, Arrow, Art, Arteries, 
Artesian Wells, Articles (The 39), Artillery, Artois, Arundel, etc., etc 


ORDER NOW from 


GRAFTON & CO. 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C 1 
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2s. 6d. net. 

\ sequel to ** Betty 
with further adventures of the Martindale family. 
WeENDON (Edith) The Girl from the Back- 

woods. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. 

London, Religious Tract Society, (1932). 

2s. 6d. net. 

A charming school story with an unusual setting. 
Wrtson (Theodora Wilson) Founders of Wat 

End School. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 224. London, Religious Traét Society, 
(1932). 2s. 6d. net. 

\ bright Story and one that will be appreciated in 
the Junior Departments. 

Wynne (May) The Old Brigade. Frontispiece. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 124. London, Religious 
Traét Society, (1932). 1s. 6d. net. 

One of May Wynne’s well known school Stories 
for girls. It is well produced at a really cheap price. 
THe How-anp-Whuy SERIEs. 

Bropny (John) English Prose 

KENDON (Frank) The Adventure of Poetry. 
Rapciyrre (E. J. D.) Magic and Mind. 
Illustrated 

WiiutAMs-E.uis (Amabel) How You Are 
Made. Illustrated 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 96. London, Black, 
1932. 28. 6d. net per volume. 

The How and Why series has come to stay, the 
four additions enumerated above are quite up to the very 
high standard set by their predecessors. This is just the 
type of book that is required for the Junior Depart- 
ments. 

Exuior (Geraldine) New Tales for Old. A 
Book of African Folk-Stories for Children. 
IHustrated by R. W. Coulter. 4to, cloth, 
pp. 115. London, Mathews and Marrot, 
1932. 3S. 6d. net. 

In this work the author has taken a number of 
African folk tales and legends, and has woven a series 
of charming Stories around them. The author is the 
well-known Aunt Geraldine of Wireless Children’s 
Hour fame. 

Kearton (Cherry) The Animals Came to 
Drink. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 189. 
London, Longmans, 1932. 6s. net. 

A delightful animal story suitable for both young 
and old. Cherry Kearton knows wild animals. He 
has seen them in native haunts under natural con- 
ditions. His books are well known and always appre- 
ciated by our readers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Grit (W. Walter) A Manx Scrapbook. 
trated. 8vo, cloth. pp. xii., §32. 
smith, 1929. 15s. net. 


Illus- 
Arrow- 





London, Religious Traé Society, (1932). 


Martindale’s Secret.” Deals 
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Grit (W. Walter) A Second Manx Scrapbook. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 478. 
Arrowsmith, 1932. 15s. net. 

Gepye (G. E. R.) The Revolver Republic. 
France’s Bid for the Rhine. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 255. London, Arrowsmith, 
1930. 

TAILLANDIER (Mme. Saint-Rene) The Royal 

Ark. Louis XIV. and His Court. Illus- 

trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 302. London, 

Arrowsmith, 1931. 15s. 


SHaw (Bernard) Essays in Fabian Socialism. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 327. London, Constable, 
1932. Standard Edition. 6s. net. 


THADANI (N. V.) The Garden of the East. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 127. Karachi, Bharat 
Publishing House, 1932. 


Watson (Dudley Crafts) Interior Decoration. 
Reading with a Purpose Series, No. 39. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 
1932. Cloth, soc. Paper, 35 c. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Lrprary OF ConGress.—A List of American 
Doétoral Dissertations Printed in 1930. 
Prepared by Mary Wilson MacNair. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. vii., 342. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1932. 

THe Liverroot Lrsrary. Supplementary 
Catalogue. 3 plates. 8vo, boards, pp. 104. 
Liverpool, 1932. 6d. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY Asso- 


CIATION. Sept., 1932. 
MEDEDEELINGEN VAN De OPENBARE MEEs- 
ZAAL EN BIBLIOTHEEK TE AMSTERDAM. 


May-June, 1932. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. September, 1932. 

REPORT OF THE Pusiic LisprARY COMMISSION, 
1932. British Columbia, 1932. 

BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
1932. 

THe Cxuicaco Pusiic Lrprary. 
Annual Report, 1931. 

Books on AERONAUTICS. Compiled by Olive 
Chace. Distrié& of Columbia Public Library, 
1932. 

Your Lrsrary. Public Library of the Distri& 
of Columbia, June and July, 1932. 

LrpraRY OF ConGress. List of Series of 
Publications for which Cards are in Stock. 
Fourth Edition, 1932. 


May-Augutt, 


Sixtieth 























Reapers’ Ink. Indianapolis Library Service. 
June, 1932. 

Tue Lrprarian and Book World. June, July 
and August, 1932. 

Tue Lisrary Assistant. September, 1932. 

THe Lisrary Association Recorp. July 
and August, 1932. 

THe Lrprary JouRNAL. August, September 1, 
and September 15, 1932. 

Lrprary Review. No. 23. Autumn, 1932. 

BULLETIN OF THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF 
LourstaNa. July 1, 1932. 

THe Liprary. Newark, N.J., June, 1932. 

Ontario Liprary Review. August, 1932. 

JAHRESBERICHT der Preussischen Staatsbiblio- 


thek, 1930. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
1931. 

Sr. Louts Pustic Liprary. Annual Report, 
1931-1932. 

Sr. Lours Pusitc Lrsprary MonrHLy 
BULLETIN. August-September, 1932 


Witson BuLierin. September, 1932. 


London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library 
Association 


Tue Inaugural Meeting of the Session was held 
at Chatham House, St. James’s Square, on 
Oétober 26th, 1932. 

Professor H. J. Laski was the speaker, and 
he delighted the meeting with his stimulating 
but somewhat Utopian address on ‘‘ The Place 
of the Public Library in a Democratic Society,” 
which was all the more interesting because the 
speaker showed considerable knowledge, as 
a reader, of the shortcomings and the possi- 
bilities of the public library services of the 
country. He said that he had visited every 
London borough library, and learned there for 
the first time how much fiction existed in the 
world. Some libraries, he said, appeared to 
buy it. by the ton, and his attitude to the 
question was one of amazement at the efficient 
way in which a public library catered for the 
amusement of the people. This he held to be 
very desirable, but suggested that there should 
be a definite proportion spent on the more 
serious books. In a democratic society he 


went on to say, everyone should have a 
reasonable colleétion of standard books within 
half-an-hour’s walk from his home, and the 
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book resources of the country should be 
available to all. 

On the question of what people should be 
allowed to read and what they should not, 
Professor Laski said most emphatically that no 
library committee or librarian had any right 
to sit in judgment on what was unsuitable or 


obscene. Later he appeared to reverse this 
diétum, in his answer to a question on control- 
ling the demand for an unlimited supply of 
the lightest fiction. 

A true democracy, he said, was not a 
condition of affairs where everyone had what 
he wanted just because he wanted it, but there 
would be autocracy by delegation, and in this 
case the librarian would be delegated autocrat. 

The composition of library committees 
received some caustic criticism, and the meeting 
was told how a local butcher was co-opted on 
a library committee in preference to himself. 
[No one, of course, knows better than Pro- 
fessor Laski that local libraries are governed 
democratically and men are put on committees 
often because a committee-seat must be found 
for them.] He thought that insufficient use 
was made by librarians and committees of such 
expert advice as was available to them. 

Professor Laski had something to say on 
the difficulties of getting specialist classics 
published, owing to the necessity of some 
financial gain accruing to the publisher. He 
thought that libraries should combine to 
guarantee the purchasing of a definite number 
before publication. His speech concluded with 
a few remarks on adult education : and on this 
subject he always commands respeét. 

The meeting concluded with questions, 
all of which turned on the subject of censor- 
ship. F.B, 


Note 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: LONDON 
AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 
There is to be, on November 23, a joint 
meeting of the Branch at Oxford, with 
Birmingham and Distrié Branch and with the 
A.A.L. Seétion of the Library Association. 
Visits will be paid to the Bodleian Library, 
the Clarendon Press, and some of the colleges. 
Visitors are welcomed and full particulars can 
be obtained from the hon. secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. George R. Bolton, Public Library, 
Watford (telephone, Watford 2937). 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor, THe Lisrary Wor tp, 

Sir,—I have recently had the opportunity 
of examining a considerable number of 
applications for a vacancy on my Staff (i.e. 
Librarian-in-Charge of the Junior Library), 
and I have been particularly impressed by 
several matters in connection with this appoint- 
ment. My first impression is that assistants 
to-day take their profession seriously and do 
all they can to qualify themselves for posts with 
more responsibility or better salaries. Many of 
them have other qualifications quite outside 
the range of any Library Association syllabus 
but which can be used to advantage in a 
progressive library. It was in fact, a matter of 
some difficulty to decide which six of the 
applicants to call up for interview. Many had 
to be rejected who could have been seleéted 
with a reasonable chance of appointment. 

My next impressions however, are the ones 
| most particularly desire to stress. I will put 
them in query form. 

What are the prospects in the Library 
Profession to-day for ambitious young 
people ? and 

What purpose is served by encouraging 
students to enter the School of Librarianship 
in the hope of obtaining a lucrative ap- 
pointment ° 

1 am impelled to put these queries as | 
was amazed, not to say appalled, at the present 
salaries being paid to many of those applying 
for the position. We hear such a lot about 
ideal library systems, about the extraordinary 
work accomplished (both in their total issues 
and in the extension work they do), that | 
think it is about time attention is drawn to 
those individuals who seem to carry out their 
duties simply for the love of the work. A very 
commendable virtue—perhaps ! 

Is any inducement offered to attract 
intelligent girls into the profession ? A short- 
hand typist in any city office has a far more 
lucrative post. 

1 am not putting forward the authority 
I represent as being ideal. Our Borough is. 
far trom being a wealthy one but those con- 
trolling it do seek to pay a salary that will at 
least keep their employees independent of 
outside aid. 

What is the Library Association doing in 
matter? Questionaires are sent out 


this 
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and returns are asked for. These are tabulated 
and I suppose there the matter ends. What are 
local branches of Nalgo doing? Are they 
looking after their members or just collecting 
subscriptions ? Finally, what are Librarians 
doing ? Are they so busy looking after their 
own interests that they have neither time nor 
inclination to look after the financial affairs 
of their Staffs? Surely it is about time some 
drive was made in this very vital matter. Of 
course I shall be told the time is not opportune. 
Of course it isn’t. In my experience of over 
30 years’ service in Libraries it never has been 
and if I may be allowed to prophesy I anticipate 
the same reply will be given in another 30 years. 

One effect of this vicious state of things 
is that it tends to depress salaries in those 
localities who are endeavouring to follow a 
more enlightened policy. It can be readily 
understood that those of us who have to defend 
a reasonable salary have a not too easy task 
when we have placed before us the salaries paid 
for similar positions under other authorities. 

I have put this matter at some length as 
I feel that it is time we awoke out of our self- 
complacent attitude on this matter, cease from 
so much “ back-patting” and get down to 
“‘ brass tacks.” 

I venture to include in this letter an 
altogether different matter. Many Librarians, 
myself included, have recently, or maybe are 
now, cudgelling their brains in an endeavour 
to get together a public lecture programme for 
next winter season. I am not entering into 
the pros and cons of the value of lectures but 
I think that it might come within the province 
of the aétivities of the Library Association if 
they compiled and issued a list of those 
organisations or individuals who are willing 
and able to give their services in this direétion. 
There must be many lecturers who go to 
considerable trouble in time and expense to 
prepare a lecture for a certain library—perhaps 
because he is a personal friend of the Librarian, 
who would be only too pleased to get an 
opportunity of repeating this Lecture on some 
other occasion. 

Most leéturers are | find, very proud of 
their achievement in this direétion and from 
my experience some have reason to be. If this 
suggestion was acted upon many of us, I am 
sure, would greatly appreciate the help we 
should derive from it.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, O. W. Stone, Librarian. 
Central Library, East Ham, E.6. 




















Editorial 


Tue library year ends in no speétacular way. If posterity has any cause to remember 1932 it will 
probably be as of a year when the doétrine of economy was raised to the rank of a divine dogma 
by a world of debtors and creditors all crazed with fear over international debts. A year of hurried 
committees producing reports for the reduction of expenditures, beneficient or otherwise ; especially, 
in this last month, a report which if implemented would cripple almost every local aétivity, and 
set back the clock of social effort at least thirty years. The intention of such reports is no doubt 
good ; their effeéts are yet to be seen. So far, the increased parsimony in national and local affairs 
seems only to have intensified unemployment without bettering the general situation. A reaction 
against all this is beginning, not a moment too soon, and all who care for the finer things in our 
civilisation will be compelled to stand against the more unsocial recommendations of these reports. 


~ * * x * * 


Strong contrasts are provided by England and Scotland. To take the—nowadays—more important 
country first, economy has been so essential that one great city has actually withdrawn its subscrip- 
tion to certain library journals. In the largest, Glasgow, so The Scotsman tells us, in response to a 
demand for municipal economy the City Librarian presented a scheme whereby {£5,070 could be 
saved by the closing of five libraries, the suspension of temporary staff, and the reduction of facilities 
for periodicals. We agree with Mr. Pitt that, if “‘ economies ” are necessary, it is better to close 
branch libraries than to starve every library in keeping all of them open. It is also a good policy 
to defeat stupid retrenchment as no part of a town likes its own library to be closed, whatever may 
be its views about the libraries of other parts. The report of the scheme says that it is considered 
too drastic and should be modified. Contrasts are afforded by Bristol, where, as part of the city effort 
to provide work, the commercial department of the Central library is to be much enlarged without 
call upon the current library funds ; and at Bournemouth where the Winton library is to be enlarged 
for the same reason, in face of the Ministry of Health’s refusal to sanétion a loan. 


*x * *x * * * 


From the economy obsession we turn to subjects which are more encouraging. Reports which 
reach us from all quarters indicate that in these times of unwanted leisure, many are using libraries 
to increase their social and commercial value and to “ get away” from problems of the moment. 
By an understandable paradox, books on the crisis, on money, on international matters and so on, 
continue to increase, and these are being eagerly read. Library after library is crowded with readers. 
Some, indeed, may be seeking shelter, but, even if this is so, in such orderly surroundings they may 
find the joy that reading gives and with it a new world and new hopes. It is hardly likely that when 
the immediate harshness of the hour has passed that those who have found refreshment in our 
libraries will altogether desert them. Libraries seem to become more indispensable daily. Mr. 
Clynes, in a letter to The Times, warned the local authorities against interfering with their efficiency 
amongst other institutions. 


* * * * * * 


Our readers, when in London, should visit Upper Malet Street, which lies between Gower 
Street and Gordon Square, not far from the Tottenham Court Road, to see how rapidly the former 
Shoolbred’s Mews is being transformed into the Library Association Headquarters and into the 
new home for the National Central Library. The grey forbidding building has been cleared of 
obstructions and new facades with well designed windows are appearing, and light and new dignity 
are being acquired. All who have our movement at heart must rejoice in the progress made. We 
shall have a centre which in size, in dignity, and in its position, will be honourable to librarianship. 
We commend to those who would like to help the L.A. Headquarters Fund, but are diffident 
because they can afford little, what has been done by the Bethna] Green staff, which has formed a 
little club to which each member contributes a few pence weekly. The sum gained is sent at the 
end of the year to the L.A. and, so, without any great one-time sacrifice, an appreciable amount is 
raised. It is rumoured that the N.C.L. will begin to occupy its new building in the late Spring 


of 1933. 
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Our articles this month are typical of those which are wanted to-day in all sections of library 
economy. There are few subjects that are new, but old subjects constantly demand new treatment. 
Indeed, one of the hopeful, if irritating, signs of the times is the tendency of the post-war librarian 
to question every accepted method of librarianship. If this is done constructively the results must 
be good, even if a particular thing advocated is not so. Such simple matters as borrowers’ vouchers, 
date labels, the collection of fines, the wording and form of overdue notices, binding records, 
methods of stock-revision and the records of these: all are worthy of a regular looking over ; 
and, when a change is made, the maker might well tell his colleagues about it. This leads us to the 
remark that what is scarce now-a-days is ews ; that is to say, accounts of thing librarians are actually 
doing. That they are doing things no one can doubt, because from the staff point of view libraries 
were never more capably manned than now. 

* * * * * * 


We receive complaints, however, which may expiain to some extent the want of writings by 
library Staffs, that the average library is at present much undermanned. Some libraries have staffs 
which in numbers are no larger than those of pre-war days ; and there are few libraries where their 
use by the public has not increased from 50 to 100 per cent. in that interval. Moreover, public 
opinion ied the desires of progressive authorities have loaded them with new duties and depart- 
ments. A recent count in a busy lending library showed that each member of its Staff issued 
66,o00 volumes a year and undertook in addition 52,000 jobs such as writing overdues and checking 
vouchers. So engrossed were they by this business that little time was available for the care of 
readers or for those parts of library service which figure so pleasantly in the papers we read. This 
is a matter well worthy of attention. 

* * * * * * 


At present there is another wave rolling over the country : this time for the Sunday opening 
of cinemas. It will be recalled that in his presidential address Mr. Jast referred to the cinema in 
relation to reading as a foe in the disguise of a friend. An interesting enquiry therefore arises. 
To-day the busiest part of the week in the ordinary municipal library is Saturday, and that is 
obviously because Sunday is a day of reading. Will the Sunday opening seriously affe& this ? 
We do not know how far the Sunday opening of cinemas extends in this country, but we under- 
Stand that some northern towns have it. Can librarians in such places give us any information as 
to its effect on issues : * * * * * * 

Christmas offers opportunities which librarians are not slow to seize, for exhibiting books 
which can be used as presents. This is particularly the case with children’s books. By small and 
attractive exhibits and by the showing of notices to the effect that librarians will help in the choise 
of book-presents, the library will gradually become known as a place where such useful book 
advice is available. Such is the case in several towns already. 

* * * * * * 


We wish our readers the good things, material and spiritual, of the season. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LIMITED 
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The Lending of Reference Library Stock 


By Rosr. F. Drewery, A.L.A. (Hull Public Libraries). 
Tue lending of books for home-reading purposes from the stock of the Reference Library is a 
practice the majority of public libraries indulge in, and it is becoming more and more frequent. 
The Reference Library which does not loan its stock, or part of its Stock, for home-reading is now 
looked upon as out-of-date. 

This practice will become a nuisance, both to the library and the reader, if it is allowed to 
expand. A reference library user, who is accustomed to see his books immediately on demand, 
has a legitimate ground for complaint if any book, which he has visited the library to consult, is 
out of the building even for a day. On the other hand, the library, by lending its stock, will tend 
to become a students’ lending library, with reference work as part of its work. The reputation of 
the department (as a reference department) is gradually being undermined. The disappointment 
caused by the absence of a particular work is even more aggravated in the case where no official 
method is in use for the borrowing of reference material. Where there isno recognised system only 
the courageous patron, or one who is insistent in his demands, or a reader who is well known, 
will discover this furtive loaning. 

“ Pure” works of reference, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, year books, bibliographies, 
catalogues, atlases, maps, etc., should not be allowed away from the building except during closed 
periods. The contents of the Local Colleétion should not be issued for home-reading except under 
very exceptional circumstances. A local collection is a contribution to local history and should be 
preserved. Manuscripts and unique or rare printed items are obviously not suitable for circulation, 
and a large percentage of the local books will be duplicated in the lending library. 

The bulk of the material requisitioned by borrowers for home-reading from the reference 
department is not really reference material at all, and a good percentage of books in the stock of 
the average reference library should not have a place there. 

Very often the following are the deciding factors for placing books in the reference depart- 
ment, irrespective of the subjeét-matter contained therein :— 

High purchase price. 

Size (very small or very large volumes). 
Special illustrations. : 
Special bindings. 

Delicate make-up of the book. 

Occasionally the subject-matter itself is the deciding faétor even with obvious lending library 
books, ¢.g., works on medical subjects. 

The majority of the publications of H.M. Stationery Office, particularly the non-parliamentary 
publications, are not reference items, but items that can be used with far more ease and with greater 
efficiency at office or home. For example, the Record Office Calendars, the Reports of the Medical 
Research Council, the Imperial Defence Committee histories, the Reports of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission and the Historical Monuments Commission, the Reports and Evidence of 
Royal Commissions, to mention a few at random, are works which require prolonged Study, not 
an occasional reference. 

Again, we find bound sets of periodicals, transactions, proceedings and other publications of 
societies housed in the reference department, and very often, although never consulted year in 
and year out, are never permitted away from the reference room. The article required in a 
periodical is just as much needed at home as a book on the same subjeé, and who, by any stretch 
of imagination, can say that the publications of the Hakluyt Society, or the Early English Text 
Society are items of “ reference.” 

There are exceptions, of course. Such periodicals as Notes and Queries (which, as the name 
implies, is made up chiefly of scraps of information and references) would be kept, under any 
system, as items of reference only. 

It would probably be disastrous to place the type of book indicated above on the lending 
library shelves, because of the indiscriminate and rough handling it would receive. 
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A general store (for the use of all departments), not ordinarily of open access, could be utilised 
to advantage. Books which are not “ pure” reference material and which the librarian wishes 
to proteé from the hard usage of the open access lending library, would be placed therein. If 
this plan were adopted the stocks of the present reference libraries would be more than halved. 


All the material in this general store would be available for consultation in the reference 
department and would be issued from the lending department for home-reading. 


Restrictions as to the period of loan could be placed on certain books where desirable, some 
even issued for twenty-four hours only. Adjustments at the service counter could be made to 
meet these short loans, as some would have to be dealt with daily. This restriétion would be used 
only because of the possible demand for this book in the library, and not because of its monetary 
value. A book which is a home-reading book and is placed in the “general store” because it is 
expensive, would, of course, be loaned for the usual period, i.e., a fortnight. In the case of certain 
books another restriction could be imposed. That is, they could be withdrawn from circulation 
for home-reading at the discretion of the librarian for certain periods. For instance, a set of books, 
say, in the “ Roll Series,” or a seleétion of books on one particular subjeé&t may be in demand by a 
number of students during a vacation, and it would be necessary or desirable that these books 
be at hand on the premises for the use of all. 


The work of those reference assistants who are in direé&t communication with the reader, is 
roughly divided into two categories. The first is “ quick reference work,” the answering of 
enquiries, 99 per cent. of which can be dealt with satisfactorily with the aid of “ pure” reference 
material; dictionaries, encyclopedias, year-books, etc. The second section is vicarious research 
work. In the majority of cases this usually consists of finding and colleéting together material for 
the use of a Student. When the student has been working at this material for some time he usually 
desires to take away with him one or two books for use during the hours the library is closed, or 
— a — Under the “ general store ” idea this procedure would be quite right and 
egitimate (providing the reader is not one of a group of students using the same material as shown 
in the preceding paragraph). There is no reason why, after consultation, a book should not be 
issued for home-reading from the reference library, but if this is done the issue should be filed at 
the lending library service counter and the book returned there. 


The aétivities of the reference assistant should not be confined to the reference library, and a 
“ Reference Assistant” should be on duty at all times, in the lending department. This assistant 
need not necessarily be a member of the reference library staff, but he should be conversant with 
reference library methods and procedure. His duties would be restricted to research, #.¢., helping 
readers to find material for home-reading, and not answering ordinary reference enquiries, nor 
sele&ting material for reference consultation. 


The cataloguing of the books in the “‘ General Store ” is another difficulty to be overcome. 
If full use is to be made of this store by the lending library users, the books would have to be 
included in the lending library catalogue, and for the same reason, they would, obviously, have 
to be entered in the reference library catalogue. 


Therefore, why should not one catalogue be made for both lending and reference depart- 
ments, and all cards (with certain exceptions given below) duplicated. This would not entail much 
extra work, as the books would only require cataloguing once and the cards copied, and as ref- 
erence libraries, as a rule, use lending library stocks a great deal, the time lost in copying cards 
would be more than balanced by the time saved in going from one department to the other. 

There are, of course, certain classes of books which would not be included in the general 
catalogue, ¢.g., fiction and “ pure” reference material. Separate catalogues could be made for 
these excepted classes, or they could be included in the respective departmental copy of the general 
catalogue. The catalogue of the Local Collection, or other special collections, would be kept 
separate, as is usually the case. 

If a scheme of this description were put into operation it would be a distiné& advantage to the 
reader, and would also tend to increase co-operation between the two departments. 
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Lancaster Public Library. 


By G. M. Buanp, F.R.G.S., M.R.S.L. (Borough Librarian and Curator). 








CENTRAL Pusiic LrpraAry, LANCASTER. 
Main Entrance, Market Square. 
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AtrHouGH the County Town of Lancashire had a library as early as 1768 and a newsroom in 
1770, and was one of the first towns in the country to establish a Mechanics Institute with a small 
library for apprentices in 1823, it was not until December, 1892, that the Public Libraries AG was 
adopted. Attempts to promote the adoption of the A& were first made in 1858, when only about 
six persons supported the proposal, again in 1860, and finally in 1892 when the movement was 
successful by a five to one majority. Accommodation for the Public Library was found in the 
recently opened Storey Institute, which also contained an Art Gallery, Technical School, and 
School of Art. The library was opened to the public in 1893 with an initial stock of 2,000 volumes. 
Despite the gradual increase in stock and growth of the service the only extension to the library 
accommodation between 1893 and the opening of the new library this year was a room 25ft. by 
14ft., and consequently it was found impossible to provide the facilities of a modern library service. 
On the appointment of the present Librarian in April, 1924, definite steps were at once taken to 
make provision for new library premises, and as no extension was possible in the Storey Institute, 
a site was acquired, the final scheme approved by the Committee and Council in February, 1930, 
and the new building opened by the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., F.R.S., 
on May 4th, 1932, when the proceedings were broadcast by the B.B.C. The new library joins the 
old Town Hall, completed in 1783, with which it harmonises. The site is centrally situated, quiet, 
as it is set back from the main street, and adjoins the Lancaster and King’s Own Museums, with 
a Staff passage between to facilitate administration. The main entrance to the library is in Market 
Square, and with the exception of the front to this Square the building is one storey, and top- 
lighted throughout. On the ground floor is an entrance hall, and main corridor leading to the 
Adult Lending Department, 57ft. 6ins. by 36ft., which is planned on the most modern lines for 
open access with oak bookcases radiating from the Staff counter, and shelving for Fiction along the 
walls. The bookcases have tilted bottom shelves, and the shelves are grooved on the fore edges 
for labels, which are easily moved when necessary and are lettered and numbered in white paint 
on black card. Labels and indicators are reduced to the minimum compatible with an efficient 
guiding system. Special shelving is provided for the Music Colleétion and oversize books. The 
Staff Enclosure, which is protected by a glass screen, is planned to give perfe& supervision, not 
only of the Lending Department, but also of the Reference Room, General Reading Room, and 
main entrance. An Inquiry Window, with desk accommodation for an assistant, is provided facing 
the corridor, where much business is attended to without disturbing the routine work at the 
counters. The enclosure meets all modern requirements as regards shelf bins, cupboards with 
sliding doors, drawers for vouchers, tickets, Stationery, etc., the card charging sySstem—relatively 
small borrowers tickets and book cards have been chosen to give additional room ; and both IN 
and OUT wickets are operated by hinged bars running the length of the counter, so that the 
Staff can release the wicket at any point by a body movement, leaving both hands free to handle 
books and tickets. On the outside of the counter screen facing the main entrance is a commemora- 
tive bronze tablet, and above this tablet is a double-sided clock, one side facing the main corridor 
and Reading and Reference Rooms, and the other the Lending Department. The telephone 
exchange for the building, and the main switchboard for the eleétric lights, are in the 
Staff Enclosure, also an electric signal to the Staff Room when assistance is necessary, and a plug 
for an eleétric radiator. Wall display stands (on the buttresses), and book troughs (with 
label holders) are provided, the latter on circular tables which are available for readers to 
browse among the books before making their choice. The card catalogue is contained 
in the new type of inclined tray cabinets. Umbrella stands are placed beside the Staff 
Enclosure inside the department. The leaded lights in the circular ceiling have a simple design in 
ruby, green and blue, with the Lancaster Rose in the corner of each of the five se€tions. The Lending 
Library contains 23,000 volumes. The Reference Department, to the left of the main corridor on 
entering the building, is a well-planned open-access room, 45ft. by 29ft., arranged with oak book- 
cases on all the walls, one section being for oversize books. Special provision is made for atlases 
and folios. The oak tables are for two readers, each having a space of 3ft. by 2ft., with a pull-out 
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slide extra, a bin below the table for personal belongings, and umbrella stand. The catalogue is 
on cards, and the guiding is similar to that in the Lending Department. A raised desk is provided 
for the use of the assistant in charge. A “ live” representative stock is maintained in this room, no 
issues are recorded, signatures rarely required from readers, and the room is extremely well used 
throughout the day, and often in the evening its full seating capacity is occupied. This Department 
contains over 5,000 volumes. The General Reading Room, to the right of the main corridor, 
s7ft. by 24ft., is provided with wall slopes for 28 newspapers. A directory stand is placed near the 
entrance door for quick reference. Oak tables each for four readers give seating accommodation 
for 40 persons. Two tables are reserved entirely for ladies, and their special periodicals retained 
thereon. All other magazines, when not in use, are kept in an oak rack with numbered compart- 
ments. The corresponding number is lettered on the magazine cover, and a framed alphabetical 
list of magazines taken in the Library, with reference number, is placed by the rack. The Junior 
Department, 4oft. by 35ft., is well planned for a complete service for children, and has a separate 
entrance from New Street. Wall shelving is provided for the circulating books, which are arranged 
on the 1ibbon plan and guided on similar lines to the Adult Lending Department. Display cases 
are fixed on the buttresses, as also two news-slopes, and a centre display stand, with panels for des- 
criptive notices and illustrations, has also proved very popular. The reference collection is shelved 
in an alcove, with study table in the centre. Reading tables, round and square, are designed with 
a central base. The chairs are fitted with noiseless rubber pads, as are all the chairs in the building. 
The total stock is 3,500 volumes. A small room, with wash basin, is available when necessary. 


A Local Colleétion Room, 4oft. by zoft., has special wall shelving, with ledged base for large 
volumes. The equipment includes tables and chairs, two display cases for special documents, 
and filing cabinets for prints, pamphlets, etc. Above this room is a file room for the colleétion of local 
newspapers which date back to 1801, all of which are shelved flat in special cases. The Local 
Colle&tion comprises over 3,000 volumes, pamphlets, prints, etc. A Strong Room is available 
for Manorial Records and other valuable documents, this Library and Museum being a Repository 
approved by the Master of Rolls. A Secondary book store is also provided above the Local Room, 
with a book-lift from the ground floor. The office of the Librarian and Curator is centrally situated 
and is a room 25ft. by 12ft. The Staff Room, 25ft. by 12ft., adjoins the Adult Lending Department, 
and in addition to the usual furniture and fittings is provided with electric cooking appliances. 
The Leéture Hall, 52ft. by 22ft., has seating accommodation for nearly 200 persons. A projection 
room, complete with lantern equipment, is available, and, if required, this room can be entirely 
enclosed for cinematograph apparatus. Ladies’ and pode hedge sor adie are provided adjoining 
the Lecture Hall, which is approached by a Staircase situate near the main entrance. The flooring 
of the Entrance Hall and steps of main Staircase are Mosaic and non-slip, and this staircase has a 
wrought iron balustrade and handrail. An attractive scheme of decoration has been carried out, 
the ceilings in ivory, white and gold, and the walls finished in a soft shade of buff, and the result 
is a bright and cheerful building. The heating is on the low pressure hot-water system by pipes 
and radiators, the boiler being gas-fired. The buildings is electrically lighted throughout, and 
each room and corridor has been fitted with plugs for vacuum cleaning, and an eleétric floor polishing 
machine is also provided. The front of the library is flood-lighted at night. Eleétric fans are also 
installed in the General Reading Room and Leéture Hall. The floors, with the exception of the 
corridors, which are of ruboleum to deaden noise, are of oak blocks polished. All the fittings and 
furniture are of Austrian oak polished. Special provision has been made for the cleaning of the 
ceiling lights in the various rooms and corridors. The Architect for the building was Mr. W. T. 
Armstrong, A.R.1.B.A., under the direétion of the Borough Surveyor (Mr. F. Hill), and th. closest 
collaboration existed between the Architeét and the Borough Librarian and Curator. The total 
cost of the building, complete with furniture and_fittings, is about £15,000. The accommodation 
provided in the new Library premises has brought the library service of this ancient borough into 
line with modern policy and equipment, and at the same time furnished a building having relation 
to the funds available for its maintenance, and the stock to be housed. As evidence of the success 
of the new Library I need only observe that both the issue of books and number of readers have 
increased by nearly 100 per cent., during the seven months the new building has been open. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 


That you should have abandoned your usual oblique method of discussion, and addressed 
yourself directly to me, I take as a compliment. That you should at last take my theories seriously 
and argue them point by point I take as even more of a compliment. 

We still differ—ca va sans dire, but we differ, shall I say, more amicably, if you will pardon the 
oxymoron. This correspondence seems to be changing into a dialogue, but I think there is no 
fear of it descending into cross talk. 

I see that you are still unconvinced that we juveniles are not trying to make libraries into 
fiction purveyors to the nation, and you seem haunted by a vision of a 


Brave New Woritp 
of our making. That brave new world has a lot to be said for it, by the way. One might look on 
the history of the world as a continual striving after greater material comfort, with occasional 
setbacks because certain sections of the community persist in charging more than the traffic will 
bear. The average person is more concerned with a world made safe for his buoyant armchair 
than one safe for intellectual freedom—and I personally would sooner see a clearance of all the 
slums in England than a new renaissance. 

But I do not propose to pursue the implications of that statement. I am more concerned 
with your idea that we are trying to lower the standard of reading when, in fac, we are doing 
precisely the opposite. We realise, as I said last month, that we must first catch our fish before we 
can eat them, and we must have our readers before we can set about improving their taste. That 
seems to me a self-evident proposition, and I am unable to comprehend why you don’t see it. 
It is perhaps because you fear that, having got your readers, their snouts will be too deep in the 
trough to smell at the pearls you set before them. That is, I admit, a difficulty, but not, I think, an 


S - b one, 
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by giving readers more light reading, and you will also increase the aggregate issue of good reading. 
I say aggregate, and not percentage. The percentage of good reading to trash will decline, but 
percentages can be misleading things. Now I know that this is the case, because I have seen it 
happen. And I know that the library where it has happened is a greater cultural force in the 
community now than it was some years ago, when it proudly flaunted a non-fiction percentage 
of thirty. 

So far so good. But neither very far nor very good. Having got the readers, which is, as 
you rightly say, easy, real librarianship begins. And this is where I want the help, and to some 
extent the criticism, of you and your generation of librarians. You seem to take the view that to 
give the reader what he wants is the beginning and ending of the new ideas in librarianship. This 
is, of course, not the case. The real problem comes after one has given readers what they want, 
and it may be summarised as making them want something better. So far results have not been 
good. About displays, for instance. I defend displays to you, and apropos of your last remarks 
on them, I would tell you that it is quite a debatable point whether the function of a thing is not 
more important than the thing itself. But we will not pursue that. I defend displays to you, | 
say, but | will admit that in my experience at least, display is not quite the success it ought to be. 
A successful display increases the issue of a subje& by about 20 per cent., but 10 per cent. of the 
increase is not created, but merely switched over from some other subjeé&t. The most useful funétion 
of display is to focus attention—a permanent display, for instance, of books relating to contem- 
porary events would be useful in any library—but it does not do what enthusiasts have claimed 
for it—that is, create attention. . 

And to be any success at all, display needs constant and careful supplementation by 


PERSONAL SERVICE. 
(I suppose, by the way, that you have commended to your Staff the article on that subje& in last 
month’s Lrsrary Wortp—the best article I havg seen in a professional journal for some time.) 
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Now when a gap occurs between a theory and its application, something is obviously wrong 
either with the theory or the application. Sometimes recently I have been inclined to think that 
my theory is wrong, and the public mind reaches its limit of culture with P. C. Wren. But I 
stumbled on an interesting faé lately (indicated to me by one of those contributors to the Library 
Assiffant against whom you seem to cherish a peculiar animosity). I discovered that the library 
in which I am interested was losing 30 per cent. of its borrowers annually. This in spite of a con- 
tinually increasing issue, which showed that the rate of replacement was higher than the rate of 
loss. I knew that the borrowers I came into conta& with were satisfied with the library. What 
then, was happening to that 30 per cent. ? I came to the conclusion that their taste was so narrow 
that they soon exhausted the resources of the library, and allowed their tickets to lapse for a while. 
I made some enquiries. ‘‘ Oh, I got tired of reading, and I thought I wouldn’t go to the library 
for a bit.” 

This seems to show that the theory is on the right lines. But the approach must be slow. 
A mill girl cannot be taken from Ethel Dell to Jane Austen in a single jump, and one cannot expeé 
the reader whose highest literary effort is the Good Companions to appreciate The Golden Bough. The 
road does wind uphill, but the gradient must be easy. 

Please don’t imagine, Eratosthenes, that I am proclaiming yet another revolution. I have 
only sketched a tiny part of that experiment which must be carried out by librarianship in the 
future. There are so many “‘ whys” in our profession that they almost deafen one by their insis- 
tence. I issue two books to the same person. One is by Turgenev, the other by Wallace. Why ? 
At a certain age, there is no division in the child’s mind between fiction and fa&. Why? Two 
adolescent girls bring their books to the counter. One has two books by Ruby M. Ayres. The 
other has the life of Helen Keller and a book on botany. Why? A labourer has a passion for history. 
A clergyman reads nothing but deteétive fidtion. Why ? 

I say quite frankly that questions of this kind are the things that interest me most in library 
work. That is one of the pdints on which we differ, Eratosthenes. You think of the library as a 
thing, having an entity of its own, while I think of it only in relation to its users. Your outlook 
on library work, too, is coloured by a tendency to spell 


LITERATURE WITH A CaprraL L— 
in your requirements for a competent librarian, for instance, you ask for book knowledge only 
of pure literature. 

By your standards, I am probably not a competent librarian. There are enormous traéts of 
English literature, including most of Spencer, Chaucer, and Wordsworth, and a good deal of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Richardson, Fielding, Byron and Tennyson, that I have not read, and some 
of them I think I never shall read. I consider myself reasonably up to date in technical knowledge, 
because I have been fortunate in my training, but I do not care very much when the next edition 
of Dewey will be published, and I do not think that the results of the Frankfort conference greatly 
concern me. The technical equipment I am gathering now lies outside the bounds you indicate. 
You would probably say that it is useless, but there is a lot of unexplored country in library work, 
and a knowledge of pure literature will not be a great help in traversing it. Possibly the country 
is barren, but I hope to go a little of the way to making sure. ARISTARCHUS. 
[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerrERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 

—Editor, Tue Lrsrary Wor p.]} 
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Subject Index of Books before 1880 (A-Z) 


By R. A. Peddie 


Prospectus and List of Subscribers sent on Application 
GRAFTON & Co., 51, Great Russell St., London, England 
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ENTRANCE TO JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, New Street, LANCASTER. 


Nore.—This front of the building was originally the old Lancaster Savings Bank, 
built in 1848 at a cost of £830, and it has now been preserved, adapted and 


rebuilt to the new street line. 
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Personal News 


Mr. E. V. Corbett, F.L.A. (Diploma), Assis- 
tant Technical Librarian, Birmingham Public 
Libraries, to be Senior Assistant Librarian, 
Mitcham Public Library. 


. . 
Library Topics 
[The Editor of THe Lisrary Worwp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.) 


Bethnal Green 


The Bethnal Green Public Libraries have 
just produced a little leaflet of “ Stories for 
Readers of Eight and Nine.” It is arranged 
under both authors and titles. 


Bristol 

The programme of the 14th Series of 
Talks to Children for the year 1932-33 is an 
interesting one. Short reading lists of books 
available on the subjects of the talks are given. 


Burnley 

In the Oétober Burnley Library Journal 
is reprinted a paper, by Miss Phyllis Bentley, 
on ‘ Twelve Famous Chara¢ters in Literature,” 
from John o’ London's Weekly. The usual lists 
of additions are given. 


Cambridge 

The Cambridge Public Library Record 
and Book List is always one of the most 
scholarly of library bulletins. In the new 
issue are articles on Hone’s Gwesses at Truth 
and Learning a Language. 


Chestertield 

The CheSterfield Public Libraries have 
re-arranged their fiction Stock under seven 
main headings, as follows :— (1) Adventure, 
(2) Standard Authors, (3) Historical Novels, 
(4) MyStery and “ Thrillers,” (5) Romances, 
(6) Humour, (7) War Books. 
interesting to hear how this system works. 


Croydon 
In the Reader’s Index of the Croydon 
Public Libraries one of the most interesting” 


It will be ~ 





features are the reports from the departmental 
librarians. We would like to see the idea in 
action in other library bulletins. 


Darlington 


The Oétober number of the Darlington 
Public Library and Museum Bulletin gives an 
interesting list of the latest additions to the 
library. 


East Ham 


During the beginning of the Autumn a 
ballot was taken at the East Ham Central 
Junior Library to ascertain what kind of 
books were most popular amongst the chil- 
dren. With girls the most popular books 
were found to be—up to the age of 10}—fairy 
Stories and after that school Stories. With 
boys greater variety was shown. It is curious 
that war Stories came third in popularity. 
In considering all such ballots it would be 
useful to know the percentage of stock in 
the library on each subjeé. 


Fulham 


The list of Library Le@tures arranged by 
the Fulham Public Libraries for the winter 
shows a good variety in topic and they should 
prove very popular. 


Galway 

The Galway County Libraries have just 
issued a ‘“ Supplementary Catalogue” of 
books added to the library. It is arranged in 
one alphabetical order. 


Hyde 

The Oétober Hyde Bookman, the maga- 
zine of the Public Libraries, is, as usual, full 
of interesting material. 


Ipswich 

The Ipswich Public Library Journal for 
September contains an interesting article on 
“ Sir Walter Scott,” with a brief reading list. 


Liverpool 

The Liverpool Public Libraries Com- 
mittee have just issued a leaflet on some 
exhibitions now on view; and also a 
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list of ‘‘ Free Illustrated Leétures”’  ar- 
ranged by the committee. 


Norwich 


In the O&ober—December, 1932, issue 
of the Norwich Public Library’s Reader’s Guide 
are given two good short reading lists—firstly 
on ‘Modern Music” and secondly on 
“ Handicrafts.” 


Sunderland 


An interesting exhibition of ‘Aerial 
Photographs ” is now being shown at the 
Sunderland Public Art Gallery. 


Worthing 


Another art exhibition now on view is 
that of the Society of Sussex Painters, which 
is being held at the Worthing Public Library. 


The International 
Bibliographical Congress. 
Frankfurt, 1932. 


Tue Institut International de Bibliographie 
has now become the Institut International de 
Documentation, but its objeéts and methods 
remain as before and M. Paul Otlet is still its 
inspiration and its main driving force. The 
Eleventh Conference held at Frankfurt in 
September of this year showed no falling off 
either in the number or quality of the papers 
read. The subjects discussed show a natural 
tendency to deal with smaller points and the 
more practical details of administration, 
especially in relation to special libraries and 
collections. The papers read have been 
issued in two small folio volumes in type- 
written reproduction and are in the original 
languages. The subjects dealt with include 
the theory of Bibliography, Arrangement of 
Special Libraries, the Bliss Classification, the 
Brussels Classification, Terminology and 
Methods of Documentation, Subje& Indexes 
to Periodicals, Manufacturers’ Catalogues, 
etc., etc., and the authors include Prof. A. 
F. Pollard, Dr. Bradford, M. Paul Otlet, Dr. 


P. Ledoux, Mr. P. Veen of the Reper- 
torlum Technicum, and others of equal 
weight and importance. R.A.P. 





“THE TIMES” 


Bound Volumes for Sale 


Owing to present owner’s removal to new 
offices. 
First Series : 


In six-monthly volumes, the years 1862 to 
1869, both inclusive. 
Eight years ; sixteen volumes. 
Second Series : 


In three-monthly volumes, the years 1884 


to 1892, both inclusive. 
Thirty-nine years ; 156 volumes. 


Strong bindings. All volumes perfect, and 
in good preservation. 


Inspection by arrangement. 
Offers Invited. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42, Parliament Street London, S.W.1. 














A Catalogue of Children’s 
Books 


BETHNAL GREEN Pusiic LrprariEs. What 
Shall I Read? A catalogue of the books in 
the Children’s Library. pp. 4+28. 7} by 
4ins. 1932. One Penny. 

A simple, adequate and compact little catalogue of 
the 6,500 titles from which the stock of 16,000 volumes 
is composed. A charming coloured vignette of the 
Santa Maria on the wrapper urges the child to “ discover 
for yourself the new world of treasure and delight in 
books ’’; there is a brief preface of directions as to the 
use of the libraries, and a preface on the use of the 
catalogue. The catalogue itself is a simple dictionary 
with subject headings in heavy capitals, and it illustrates 
the strength and weakness of that method well; for 
example, such headings as ADVENTURES certainly do 
not convey what children I know believe to be adven- 
tures, but merely stand for select books on pioneering. 
The book-selection is good, with an absence of that 
“ uplift’? which makes some catalogues an irritation. 
Henty is in full strength—I am told that a famous 
children’s library does not admit Henty “ because he 
is not literature,’’ which is mere nonsense—as well as 
a capital selection of Fairy Tales. Series entries are given 
in some cases: i.¢., the Ian Hardy series; but not in 
others ; i.e., the Deerfoot series is wanting. One can 
deduce what Mrs. Callender has found to be the tastes 
of her youngsters in non-fiction, and it is seen that 
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children differ very little in different areas and classes. 
Brief notes are used sparingly. 

Although the catalogue will be useful 
libraries, the part most useful is the “‘ select books 
list which occupies the inner wrapper. There is nothing 
in that list which I would fess le, although I would 
add perhaps Grahame’s Wind in the Willows (with 
Shepard’s illustrations, please), Fenn’s Brownsmith Boy, 
which was easily the best boys’ book of its own genera- 
tion, Southey’s Ne/son, and Evans’s South with Scott, but 
these are all in the catalogue itself. Anyway, with or 
without them, this select list can be adopted confidently 
as a basis by any children’s library. 

One point occurs to me: there are no “ William ” 
books here. That, of course, must be a deliberate 
omission, and I am inclined to agree with it, although 
my own children’s librarians are warmly at issue with 
me. Richmal Crompton has given joy to hundreds of 
youngsters, but some of us have been faced by small 
boys with caps awry and hair adrift who justify certain 
of their deeds with—“ Well, William does it!’’ The 
human boy is quite ingenious enough in providing 
problems for his elders, and the human girl is 
clever enough in inspiring him to provide them, with- 
out the help of William. 

Note the price of the catalogue ! W.C.B.S. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bartow. 
THe purpose of the notes which follow is 


to all 


” 


not only to give a list of the new editions of 


important books, but particularly to show to 

what degree, if any, they have been revised. 

My experience is that librarians find this 

information difficult to obtain as a rule. 

Assorr (H. B.) Motion Pictures with the 
Baby Ciné. I//us. Ed. 3. 1932. (Iliffe, 
2s. 6d.) 

Last revised in 1930, the present edition now deals 
with all makes of 9.5 mm. apparatus, and this has called 
for extensive revision. 
additional matter, including a chapter on “ Negative- 
Positive ’’ and further information on Dire& Reversal 
processing. 

Brake (E. H.) Drainage and Sanitation. 
I/lus. Ed. 4. 1932. (Batsford, 15s.) 

No radical changes in apparatus or plant are 
noted in this revision, which is a few pages less than 
the 1926 edition. 

Copp (A. M.) Eleéric Wiring Diagrams for 
Motor Vehicles. Diags. Ed. 4. 1932. 
(Spon, 7s. 6d.) 

Revised in accordance with the changes in motor 
car lighting since 1927. 
tional diagrams. 
Cottincwoop (W. G.) and Others. The 

Lake Counties. Ii/us., maps. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Warne, 15s.) 

First published in 1902 in r2mo, “ the finest guide 

book in English”? now appears in cr. 4to. The text 


There are eighteen pages of 


There are twenty-three addi-" 
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has been revised to 1931, by the various original authors, 
save the special articles on ‘‘ The Birds ’’ “ The Flora” 
and “ Fox Hunting.’”’ These have been revised and 
added to by new experts. 
Corton (H.) Eleétrical Technology. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) 
First published in 1924, new material has now been 
added to many of the chapters, amounting to 90 pages 
in all. The most extensive additions are to the sections 
dealing with distribution of eleétricity ; speed control, 
both of dire& current and induétion motors; and to 
the calculation of alternating current circuits. 


CumminG (David) Handbook of Lithography. 


Tilus. Ed. 3. 1932. (Black, 15s.) 

First published in 1905 and revised in 1919, now 
again revised in accordance with modern develop- 
ments, and extended by over one hundred pages, to- 
gether with many new illustrations. The new material 
deals with the development of Offset Printing, Photo- 
Lithography, and modern Lithographic Machinery. 
De La Mare (Walter) Desert Islands and 

Robinson Crusoe. TJ//us. Ed. 2. (Faber 


and Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

Longer than the 1930 edition by eleven pages of 
“Additional Notes for the Second Edition.”” The 
book is now indexed, and 1} inches less in height. 
Dewey (Melvil) Decimal Classification and 

Relativ Index. Map, ports. Ed. 13. 1932. 


(Forest Press, $12.) 

This Memorial Edition was largely prepared 
before Dr. Dewey’s death, and the extensions and 
revisions are the result of his immediate direétion. 
There are four huadred and four more pages than in 
the 1927 edition, all of which are given to the Tables 
and Index. The principal extensions are Psychology 
130 from two pages to twenty-four and Psychology 
150 from one page to thirty-three. There is also an 
alternative scheme for Psychology, based on current 
lines of thought, and has 159.9 for its basic number. 
This extension takes up fifty-six pages, and some sub- 
divisions call for ten decimal places. Botany now has 
fifty-eight pages inStead of eight, and Aeronautics, 
Motor Engineering, Shorthand, Commerce and Com- 
munication, Wireless and Japan have been revised and 
developed. Many other slight revisions are included. 
A further edition incorporating extensions in Religion, 
Accountancy, Advertising, Fine Arts is indicated. 
Dry (Wakeling) Northamptonshire, revised 

by R. L. P. Jowett. Td/us., maps. Ed. 4. 


1932. (Methuen, 6s.) 

Last revised in 1913, this edition has been reset 
and various details have been brought up to date. 
The s ction on Natural History has been revised, and 
that on Peterborough re-written without increasing 
tae number of pages. The new material is in appen- 
dices [7 pp. and 1 ilus.|, which include a note on the 
Charch Bells of the County. 

E1nzic (Paul) The Bank for International 
Settlements. Ed. 3. 1932. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

Last revised in 1929, this is the first edition since 
the opening of the Bank, and its aétivities during its 
first twenty months are surveyed. The old material 


Diags. 
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OYLES 


LIBRARIES 
DEPARTMENT 


may be depended 
on for a really 
efficient and 
inexpensive book 
service. 


May we send you particulars ? 


W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
Ww.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (seven lines) 














LIBRARIES AND 
LIVING: 


Essays and Addresses of 
a Public Librarian. By 
L. STANLEY JAST, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Portrait. 105. 6d. net. 


“Whether short or more elaborate, or in 
the serious or the playful vein, they (the 
essays) make good reading for all classes of 
book readers, and notably for those who have 
the selection, the care, and the handling of 
libraries.”"— The Scotsman. 


GRAFTON & CO 


Coptic House 
51 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 











NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


COURSES 
STUDY 


Edited by 
J. M. ROBERTSON 


BOOKS are the Storehouse of knowledge. All 
that man has learned of himself, of history, of 
the universe he inhabits, finds its way, sooner 
or later, to the pages of a book This storehouse 
is so vast and so constantly changing that those 
who enter it in search of information or inspira- 
tion may well hesitate upon the threshold. 
Each year twelve thousand new books are 
added to the multitude. Many of them survive 
for only a few weeks or months. Others are 
privileged to join the great works of the past as 
permanent items,in the treasury of wisdom and 
learning. Time is the ultimate seletor, and the 
Student cannot afford to wait until its verdi& 
is delivered. He must, in pursuing his search 
for the best and most useful books for his pur- 
pose, accept a more immediate guide. 





Over forty years ago, when the difficulties 
of the situation were not so acute as they are 
to-day, the need for organized guidance was 
fully realized by Mr. J. M. Robertson. In the 
columns of a weekly journal he set himself to 
answer the numerous inquiries which came 
from readers who were following one line or 
another of Study. Articles on the best books 
dealing with various subjects were contributed by 
acknowledged experts, and in many cases 
several authorities worked in collaboration. 


Courses of Study, which thus came into being, 
immediately eStablished itself as a Standard work 
among librarians and students of all types. In 
this new edition every seétion has undergone 
thorough revision. Books which have become 
out of date have been carefully eliminated, and 
nearly every new book of value has been added 
to the list. Most of the books included for the 
first time, and numbering close on 2,000, 
belong to the fourteen years since the close of 
the War. 


CLOTH 15/- NET 


Prospectus on application 


WATTS & CO. 


Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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has been brought up to date, and new chapters have 

been added dealing with ““ The Bank in Operation,” 

“Problems and Dilemmas,”’ “ Limitations of the 

Bank *’ and “ Future of the Bank.”’ 

GosCHEN (Viscount) The Theory of the Foreign 
Exchanges. Ed. 4. 1932. (Pitman, 6s.) 

“It has been deemed advisable in this edition to 
refrain from altering a single word of the text as 
Lord Goschen last revised it [1864].’’—Preface. The 
type has been reset since the last reprinting in 1926, 
and five pages of preface giving a brief outline of the 
author’s life have been added. 

Gray (Henry) Anatomy, descriptive and 
applied. Ed. 25. 1932. (Longmans, 42s.) 

There are only slight changes in this edition. 
HENDERSON (Archibald) Bernard Shaw : play- 

boy and prophet. I//us., ports. 1932. 
(Appleton, 30s.) 

This is not an extension of the author’s authorised 
biography published in 1911. The whole work has 
been completely re-written, though some of the illus- 
trations and portraits are reproduced in the later work. 
INTERNATIONAL AIR GurpE. Maps, plans. 

Ed. 2. 1932. (Sampson Low, 45s.) 

First published last year, and now issued in two 
volumes, one of which has a loose portfolio for the 
maps. Covers the laws and regulations governing 
ai craft in eight-nine countries. 

Jorpan (H. W.) and Borris (S.) Status and 
Duties of Secretaries and Direétors. Ed. 10. 
1932. (Jordan, 3s. 6d.) 

Last published in 1930 as The Secretary and bis 
Directors. In addition to the change of title, there has 
been some revision of detail. 
Lucas (A.) Antiques : 

preservation. Ed. 2z. 
8s. 6d.) 

Since the book was first published in 1924, the 
author has been continuously engaged on cleaning and 
preserving antiques at Luxor and Cairo, and the revision 
is based on his experience there. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to application of methods to specific 
materials. This has been almost entirely re-written, 
and the book enlarged by ninety-six pages. 


their restoration and 
1932. (Arnold, 


Maxwett (Sir Herbert) Memories of the 
Months. Third Series. Ji/us. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Maclehose, 6s.) 


The author has modified or qualified some of his 
Statements by footnotes or short paragraphs at the end 
of some of the papers. The type has been re-set and 
the six photogravures of the 1903 edition have given 
place to one half-tone plate. 

NewMan (F. H.) and Searze (V. H. L.) The 
General Properties of Matter. Diags. 
2. 1932. (Benn, 18s.) 

The small errors, typographical and otherwise, 
have been correéted. Slight alterations have been made 
in a few sections of the text. 

Parmer (W. T.) The Splendour of Wales. 
I/lus., maps. 1932. (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 


Except in regard to title and format, this book is 


Ed. 
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identical with the author’s Wales: its Hiftory and 


Romance, in the Kitbag Travel Books. 

Poucner (W. A.) Perfumes, Cosmetics and 
Soaps, with Special Reference to Synthetics. 
Vol. 2. Praétical Perfumery. I//us. Ed. 4. 
1932. (Chapman and Hall, 30s.) 


The third revision in nine years. Now about 
eighty pages more than the previous edition, and over 
two hundred more than that of 1926. The added 
material includes monographs on Chypre and Gardenia, 
a sele&tion of Continental recipes for fancy perfumes, 
and a chapter on fruit flavours. Soap perfumes and 
the cracking of soap have been dealt with more fully, 
and developments in cosmetics are reviewed. There is 
aiso a Cosmetic Colour Chart Inset. 


SamuEL (Sir Arthur Michael) The Working 


of a Bill of Exchange. Ed. 3. 1932. 
(Pitman, 2s.) 
First published 1928 and revised in 1929. Now 


again revised and extended from forty-eight to seventy- 

six pages. 

SHaw (Bernard) Essays in Fabian Socialism. 
1932. Standard Edition. (Constable, 6s.) 

Contains the two essays by Shaw in Fabian Essays 
in Socialism, which he edited in 1889. Socialism for 
Millionaires, The Fabian Society, The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading, Socialism and Superior Brains are 
revised and reprinted in this volume. 

Wappe.t (Helen) The Wandering Scholars. 
Ed. 6. 1932. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

First published in 1927, and reprinted four times 
since. “‘ The text has been revised, a table of bio- 
graph cal dates added, . . a new list of authorities 
has been compiled.’’—Nofe to the Sixth Edition. 
Zitret (K. A. von) and Others. Text-book of 


Palaeontology. Vol. 2. Vertebrates : Fishes 
to Birds. I//us. Ed. 2. 1932. (Macmillan, 
30S.) 


Sir Arthur Smith Woodward has revised the text, 
and has re-written much of it, while incorporating the 
n-w faéts since the last edition of 1902. The book has 
g-own in extent from 280 pages to 450 pages, and the 
number of illustrations from 373 to 533. The form, 
however, remai~s the same, and Zittel’s method has 
been followed throughout. 


Library Reports 


BourneMoutH Public Libraries. Report for 
the year 1931-1932. Borough Librarian, Chas. 
Riddle, F.L.A. Population 116,000. Income 
from Rate £11,938. Total stock 85,530. 


Additions 17,533. Withdrawals 8,458. 
Issues: Lending 234,486; Music 5,942; 
Reference 52,710; Branches 718,499; 


School libraries 69,516. Borrowers 25,439; 
extra tickets 10,425. Branches 6. 

A chronological history of the library movement in 

Bournemouth is published in the above report, and 

contains many instructive facts. The Acts were adopted 
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in 1893, and the Rate at that time brought in £1,000. 
Mr. Charles Riddle was the first Librarian there, and 
still holds that office after serving for thirty-eight years. 
Mr. C. J. Whitting was a member of the first Libraries 
Committee, and continued to serve on that body until 
his death in June this year. A home bindery was estab- 
lished in 1914 and has dealt with many thousands of 
books each year. The latest development of the 
Libraries was the opening of the Charminster Branch 
library in January last. Other interesting features of the 
report are the particulars given relating to former 
members of the Staff and their progress in the librarv 
world ; and the graph showing the relative growth of 
the book circulation since the opening of the first 
library. 

Bristow Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol : 
Annual Report of the Public Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1931-1932. City Librarian, James 
Ross, F.L.A. Population 396,918. Total 
stock, 266,447. Additions 16,254. With- 
drawals 9,051. Issues: Lending 1,592,070 ; 
Reference 60,489; Library of Commerce 
107,427 Borrowers, 50,728 ; extra tickets, 
11,916. Branches 12. 

The year under review has been one of steady and 
continuous progress, and the recorded figures of issues 
and borrowers are the highest in the history of the 
Libraries. The quality of reading has been good and 
gratification is expressed that books dealing with 
economic, social and political problems of the day have 
been in steady demand. A union catalogue of the 
thirteen Libraries is in preparation. Over 30,000 books 
were treated in the home bindery last year. A generous 
donor in the person of Mr. Edward Robinson, J.P., has 
offered to defray the cost of erecting a library in the 
Malago district of Bedminster. It is hoped that next year 
it may be possible to proceed with the building of a 
branch at Sea Hills. After holding the post of Chief 
Librarian since 1919, Mr. L. Acland Taylor retired in 
December, 1931. 

ILForpD Public Libraries—Report of the Pub- 
lic Libraries Committee, 1931-2.—Borough 
Librarian, WW. J. Chamberlain, A.L.A. 
Population 131,046. Income from Rate, 
£11,018. Total stock, 63,622. Additions, 
8,064. Issues: Lending, 690,409; Re- 
ference, 29,506; Branch, 229,103; De- 
livery stations, 43,680. Borrowers: adult, 
23,493; juniors, 4,205; extra tickets, 
9,138. 1 Branch; 2 Delivery stations. 

The Committee record with sincere regret the 
death of Mr. G. E. L. Denne, who has been Borough 
Librarian since 1926, and a member of the staff for 23 
years. The great development and success of the 
Libraries in recent years are due very largely to Mr. 
Denne’s wise and efficient administration. During the 
past year the continuous development of the district 
and the effeét of the economic crisis have occasioned a 
large increase in the book circulation, and all records 
have been surpassed. A rise of 71,582 over the previous 
year’s total was attained. This rapid growth of the 
service has served to intensify the congestion in the 








lending departments, a problem which can only be 

solved by immediate extension. 

Leeps Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museums.—Annual Report, 1931-1932. City 
Librarian, R. J. Gordon, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 482,789. Rate, 3.293d. Income from 
Rate, £39,148. Stock: Lending, 41,378 ; 
Branches, 166,524; Reference, 108,399; 
Commercial and Technical Library, 12,228. 
Additions, 32,943; Withdrawals, 24,058. 
Issues: Lending, 501,093; Reference, 
88,863 ; Commercial and Technical, 30,5 36 ; 
Branches, 2,614,955 ; Junior, 285,393. Bor- 
rowers, 65,084; extra tickets, 64,622. 


Branches 20. 

In an endeavour to explain why the issues have 
expanded by over 84 per cent. during the last five years, 
the following reasons are put forward. Developments 
of service ; opening of new branches ; reconstruction 
of existing libraries ; the added leisure of the citizen, 
and the reduced financial resources of others ; publicity. 
These are all factors with material bearing on the 
question. The figures for the year being reviewed show 
an increase of 676,125 (23 per cent.) over the year before. 
One result of this great development is the bringing to 
continual notice the insufficient accommodation in the 
Central Lending Library. The erection of additional 
branches has in no way relieved the strain on the 
Central Library. A pleasurable feature is the growth of 
the service for the benefit of the children. Hundreds 
of “ Story-hours ”’ and “ Talks ’’ were given, and over 
76,000 scholars were brought to the libraries during 
school hours. The advisability of continuing public 
lectures, owing to sadly decreased attendance, is being 
questioned. . 

Leicester Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—53rd Report of the Libraries 
Committee (and) 28th Report of the Museum 
and Art Gallery. Director, E. E. Lowe, 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Population, 239,111. Rate, 
2.16d. Income from Rate, £13,574. Stock : 
Lending, 35,209; Branches, 44,169; Re- 
ference, 33,292. Issues: Central lending, 
347,189; Branches, 489,961. Borrowers’ 
tickets in force, 41,561. Branches 7. 

Although the programme of development out- 
lined in the last report was delayed owing to the 
financial crisis, a good deal of progress was made in 
several direétions. The Knighton Branch was reopened 
after having been remodelled on the open-access 
system, and a small evening branch, administered 
jointly with County Library Authority, was established 
on the Leicester Park Estate. Public appreciation of 
both of these institutions has been shown in no un- 
certain manner. The book circulation at each place 
greatly exceeded expectations and helped largely towards 
the huge increase of 198,000 in the issues from the whole 
of the library service. A total of 321 talks were given 
by the Museum Guide-lecturer to more than 7,500 
people. An aggregate attendance of 288,603 was 
registered at the Museum during the year. 
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LrverPpoo.t Libraries, Museums and Walker 
Art Gallery.—79th Annual Reports. Chief 
Librarian, George H. Parry, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 855,539. Stock: Reference, 241,384 ; 
Branches, 291,821. Issues: Reference, 
360,813 ; open shelves, 388,888 ; Branches, 
4,803,482. Borrowers, 152,925. Branches, 
e7. 

For the second successive year the issues have 
yielded an increase of a million odd over the previous 
year, while last year’s figures, of upwards of six million 
total issues, are more than double those of eight years 
ago. Of this huge output the newly added library at 
Edge Hill was responsible for 477,000, and the small 
temporary branch at Norris Green 454,000. The Com- 
mittee are giving serious attention to the provision of 
library facilities in the outlying areas of the City. New 
branches are being established at Knotty Ash and 
Fazakerley Hall. The Roscoe centenary was celebrated 
in July. An exhibition of books, manuscripts, por- 
traits, etc., relating to Roscoe was held in the Exhibition 
Hall of the Central Lending Library. A large collection 
of Roscoe letters, Manuscripts, etc., was donated to the 
Libraries. The Commercial Reference library exper- 
ienced the busiest year since its establishment. Mr. J. F. 
Smith, Senior Assistant in the Reference Library, was 
appointed Deputy Chief Librarian. 


Newcast._e Public Libraries.—s1st Annual 
Report. Public Librarian, Basil Anderton, 
M.A. Population, 283,145. Income from 
Rate, £21,427. Stock: Lending, 142,402 ; 
Reference, 99,317. Additions, 7,572. With- 
drawals, 2,876. Issues: Lending, 944,625 ; 
Reference, 186,679. Borrowers, 42,674; 
extra tickets, 28,875. Branches, 5. 

The most successful year in the history of the 
Libraries has just closed. The increase in the issues, 
which was distributed fairly equally between all the 
Libraries, amounted to 140,447. For the first time the 
million mark was passed in the book circulation. These 
figures might have been even greater still had not the 
work at the Central Library been impaired owing to 
congestion. The need for extension of the Central 
premises, and also for the provision of separate junior 
libraries is fully recognised, and would have been 
remedied ere now but for the need for economy during 
the financial stress. A contribution of {150 was re- 
ceived from the Education Committee for the purchase 
of technical books. A catalogue of the local collection 
was published in May last. 


Reprints of the Month 


Currrorp (Lilian) The Second Adventure net 


(Jenkins) Re 2/6 - 
Gasx (Arthur) The Siemesd on the Island (Jenkins) 3/6 
Jepson (Edgar) Gentle Binns (Jenkins) so 
Martyn (Wyndham) The Scarlett Murder 

(Jenkins) a oo 


Ritzer (W.) Men of es (Jenkins) so ay 





SomervitteE (H. B.) The Schemes of Men 


(Jenkins) es 2/6 
Starr (Richard) The Fifty Fifty Martiage 

(Jenkins) an 3/6 
Srewer (Jan) Yap. (Jenkins) Se -- 2/6 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


JAHRBUCH DER BiUcCHERPREISE. Bearbeitet 
von Gertrud Hebbeler. Vol. XXVI., 1931. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiii., 342. Leipzig, Harras- 
sOWitz, 1932. 

This record of book auétion sales covers those 
held in Germany, Austria, Holland, Scandinavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Hungary. The sixty sales indexed 
show a total of some 4,500 works. The entries give 
more bibliographical information than those in similar 
works here and in America. For German Literature 
and books of international importance this year- 
book is indispensable. 


Hicks (J. R.) The Theory of Wages. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiv., 247. London, Macmillan, 
1932. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ book for the economist. Industrial problems 
and conditions are so much in the public eye to-day 
that it is imperative that the library should contain 
up-to-date books dealing with them. This book is 
of the type that should be found on the shelves. It will 
be extremely useful both to the expert and the student. 


Hawarp (Sir Harry) The London County 
Council from Within. Forty Years’ Official 
Recollections. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 437. London, Chapman and 
Hall, 1932. 21s. net. 

A full and authentic account of the L.C.C. and its 
various departments written by one who spent forty 
years in the service. A most important book. 


BiscoE (Vyrnwy) 300 Careers for Women. 
With an Introduction by The Rt. Hon. 
Margaret Bondfield. 8vo, cloth, pp. 227. 
London, Lovat Dickson, 1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

A book that must be in every library. The infor- 
mation contained therein is very useful and informative. 

We were, however, somewhat disappointed with the 

se€tion on Librarianship. The information here is 

rather misleading especially as regards the remunera- 
tion. There are very few posts indeed at £500 for 

Assiflants. There are Still to-day far more assistants 

than positions vacant. 


Granam (John P.) Forty Years of Uppingham. 
Memories and Sketches. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 173. London, Mac- 


millan, 1932. 6s. net. 
Memories and recolleétions of a great public school 
written by a master of forty years Standing. 
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BurkE (Thomas) The Real East End. [Illus- 
trated by Pearl Binder. 8vo, cloth, pp. vii., 
164. London, Constable, 1932. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Real East End is written by a real authority. 

Thomas Burke, the famous author of Limehouse 

Nights and other episodes of Chinatown, has in this, 

his latest work, given of his best. All phases of life and 

charaéter of this spot are faithfully portrayed in this 
splendid book. 


Mappox (Harry A.) What a Stationer and 
Printer Ought to Know about Paper. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 117. 
London, Whitaker, (1932). 

It has always been said that to understand paper 
thoroughly one should begin to learn about it from the 
cradle, and in the rapidly changing conditions of paper 
manufacture to-day one can only recommend the 
young Student of the subje& to keep on going on master- 
ing his job. A book like the one under notice is helpful 
and should be thoroughly digested from beginning to 
end, but it cannot replace the knowledge that comes 
from handling the makes of papers, understanding their 
surface qualities after seeing the impression of type 
upon them, and, above all, their folding qualities after 
they have been through the binderies. This work 
should certainly go into many more editions as there is 
always something fresh to add upon the subjeét. 


Lipscoms (Alfred George) Cellulose Acetate. 
Its Manufacture and Applications. — Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 304. 
London, Benn, 1933. 21s. net. 

The acetate industry is comparatively new and the 
existing descriptive literature is by no means complete. 
In this work an attempt has been made to colle& both 
the historical faéts concerning it and praétical methods 
of working. It is remarkable that in the comparatively 
short time in which artificial silk, now for convenience, 
designated afresh as rayon, has been manufaétured, its 
popularity has grown by leaps and bounds, until it 
Stands fair to rival its world-old and world-wide sister, 
the produé& of the silk-worm. The industry has had 
its share of ups and downs, but its future must surely 
be on an upward grade and a work like this volume, 
containing as it does full descriptions of raw materials, 
processes, chemical working, adequate illustration and 
bibliography, must prove invaluable to the progress of 
an industry of such importance. 


Cotuins (A. Frederick) The Metals. Their 
Alloys, Amalgams and Compounds. _IIlus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 1x., 310. Lon- 


don, Appleton, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Author of How to Underftand Chemifiry and 
Experimental Mechanics has written a book on metals 
which cannot fail to impress. All those interested in 
the subje& will find in this book something to enlighten 
them. It is written in simple language and covers a 
hen wide field. Almost every metal and alloy is dealt 
with. 


Henstow (T. Geoffrey W.) Gardens of 
Fragrance. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
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pp. xvi., 224. London, Warne, (1932). 
tos. 6d. net. 

The author is a well-known horticulturalist and 
has written many books on the subje&. In this his 
latest work he has adopted an entirely new Style. It 
is a Style that is both charming and brilliant. All 
amateur gardeners will welcome this book and the 

eneral reader will undoubtedly derive much pleasure 

rom it. 

Hiccins (Walter) Pen Praétice. 
Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 64. 
Batsford, 1932. 

A handy little book. The author deals with his 
subje& in a most praétical manner, and shows the way 
to ultimate success. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY— 

Glover (T. R.) The Influence of Christ in 

the Ancient World. pp. 122. 

Kendon (Frank) The Small Years. pp. 

xviii., 196. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 

London, Cambridge University 
3s. 6d. net per volume. 

Two admirably chosen volumes of this well- 
known series which will be deeply appreciated by those 
who wish for reading of a worth-while quality. 

THe “ Weex-Enp” CALenparR. Edited by 
Gerald Barry. With decorations by John 
Armstrong. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 320. 
London, Bles, 1932. 6s. net. 

A galaxy of important writers have contributed 
essays, poems, and short sketches to this volume, 
which is in faét a series of reprints from the Week-end 
Review. Prize winners of the competitions are included 
and the whole forms an attraétive Christmas gift. 
Wootr (Virginia) The Common Reader. 

Second Series. 8vo, cloth, pp. 270. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1932. tos. 6d. net. 

A series of papers on literary subjeéts, said, like 
its predecessor, to be in the nature of “ unprofessional 
criticism.”’ Some of the material has been reprinted 
from periodicals. Contains among other interesting 
subjeéts dealing with the lesser leading lights, articles 
on William Hazlitt, Geraldine Jewsbury and Jack 
Mytton. 

Hine (Reginald L.) Hitchin Worthies. Four 
Centuries of English Life. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 400. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1932. 16s. net. 

An account of the lives of thirty famous people 
written in chronological order and serving as a running 
commentary of the history of England. In effe& it is 
a completion of the author’s History of Hitchin, which 
appeared in 1927 and 1929. 


FICTION. 
Assotr (Jane) Silver Fountain. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 318. London, Lippincott, 1932. 


7s. 6d. net. 
A sentimental story about a young man who 


Illustrated. 
London, 


Press. 
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marries a girl, condemned by the doétors to death 
within a year, in order to save his own father from ruin, 
in spite of his love for another woman. He confesses 
to her later that he asked her to marry him because he 
thought it was the only decent way to take her money. 
This sort of young man sounds rare, even coming from 
America. 


AtLAN (Luke) The Many-Coloured Thread. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A story of the Balearic Islands and free love. 

Good characterisation and an absorbing Story is here. 


Benrens (Margaret) House of Dreams. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The story of a budding Monte Carlo and of many 
charming people who live in a land where realities are 
not too harsh and where the sun often shines. As a 
love-romance it should be commended to those who 
like the luscious phrase “ his eyes, those blue-green 
eyes of his, were making love to her all the time.” 


Casey (Robert J.) The Secret of the Dark- 
Room. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 282. London, 
Mathews & Marfot, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A mystery in which a dark room, red lights and 
sinister moving shadows play their grisly part. ““ When 
she got behind them she just dissolved!’’ Could 
anything be more blood-curdling than that. The 
frequenter of the Talkies will appreciate the American 
wisecracks. 

Date (Harrison) More Great Ghost Stories. 
Colleéed and Edited, with an Introduction. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 396. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Stories by James Grant, Edith Wharton, Chas. 
Dickens, Sheridan Le Fanu and Daniel Defoe all appear 
in this collection of creepy stories. 

Das (Frieda Hauswirth) Leap-Home and 
Gentlebrawn. [Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xii., 260. London, Dent, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of monkey tales written by one who spent 
many years of her life in India. 

Davison (G.) A Traitor Unmasked. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Man with the Twisted Face figures in this 
thriller. He is a maSter spy and his very coming heralds 
evil. Not a dull page in this volume. 


Gask (Arthur) Gentlemen of Crime. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Blackmail and Love and the best brains of the 
world’s deteétive and criminal forces combined to 
frustrate the first and further the second. A search was 
proceeding along the Essex coast “‘ that was almost 
epic in its intensity.’” What ho ! ! sj 


| 








Hitt (Grace Livingston) Happiness Hill. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, Lippincott, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ domestic tale in which the heroine has to choose 
between marrying for wealth or for love. Her mind is 
made up when her true lover is threatened with death 
at the hand of a criminal and all ends happily for the 
best. 

Jenkins (Herbert) Bindle Omnibus. With an 
Introduction by P. G. Wodehouse. Portrait. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 960. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Those readers who suffer from Bindleitis—and 
there are at least 779,000 and probably many more of 
them—will reach with open and rasping hands for 
this marvellous big bundle of five Bin le stories. No 
more need be said ! 

KENNEDY (Margaret) A Long Time Ago. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 328. London, Heine- 
mann, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Kennedy has worked her plot up in a way that 
is very intriguing. A famous diva writes her remin- 
iscences and describes an early love idyll. Alas, she has 
thrown a bomb which crashes into the family happiness 
of the Napiers, the Annesleys and the Lindsays. And 
then we go back and learn what really took place in 
those days, a long time ago, from everyone concerned 
in the affair. Miss Kennedy knows how to make a 
remarkably realistic pi€ture out of family ramifications, 
and if the book has a fault it is that the plot is almost too 
slight to be the cause of so much heartburning. 

Kyte (Sefton) The Bloomsbury Treasure. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A most mySterious Story of a suspicious boat which 
lies in the Thames and has been chartered to take a 
fabulous treasure to America, Alan Brennaway is 
deputed to take charge of the shipment by Lord 
Bloomsbury, and he finds a charming young lady, 
called Stephanie, who appears to be on exaétly the same 
mission. What a chance for excitement and myStifica- 
tion !| Not till the end is it all made clear. 

Lane (Gret) The Hotel Cremona Mystery ? 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A strange combination of pink pearls and a body 
in a telephone box. 

Leyton (Patrick) Exit Silas Danvers. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Where was Silas ? What a hunt! What a plan to 
get rid of a menace! What a sacrifice! A well-told 
story told by a man of conscience. 

SACKVILLE- West (V.) Family History. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 352. London, Hogarth Press, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Sackville-West prefaces her book with a few 
remarks on phonetic spelling. It is as well that she does 
so. The word “ that’’ spelt “ thatt’’ many times on 
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many pages seems to be distinétly prejudicial to the 

enjoyment of the reader. But there is good Stuff in the 

relations of Evelyn Jarrold and her son Dan, with 

Evelyn’s lover, Miles Vane-Merrick, who is so much 

her junior in years. Their story forms a picture that is a 

slice from real life. 

SuLttvAN (Alan) Colonel Pluckett. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1932. 
3S. 6d. net. 

An elderly lover pursues his fiancée who has found 
metal more attractive, only to be caught in the toils of 
an American Poultry Queen himself. Complications 
ensue and the result is a very amusing Story. 

Srarr (Richard) Tessa. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

At a first inspection this appears to be the old trite 
story of an attractive tea-shop girl and a fairy-tale Prince 
Charming, but on better acquaintance it develops into a 
readable novel with many quaint touches of humour and 
new situations. 

SrERNE (Ashley) Devil’s Own Luck. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A humorous story of a young man who wins a 
prize of £200,000 in a lottery and goes up among the 
millionaire crowd. His remarkable adventures after- 
wards make entertaining reading. 


JUVENILE. 


Assor (Jane) The Young Dalfreys. _ Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 304. London, 


Lippincott, 1932. 5s. net. 
The adventures of five lively children on the shores 
of Lake Erie. 


Enock (Esther E.) My Lady’s Golden Foot- 
prints. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 317. 
London, Pickering and Inglis, (1932). 
2s. 6d. net. 

A book that will be found both interesting and 
entertaining. It is a clean healthy story and should 
be in great demand in the juvenile department. 

THE KENNETH GRAHAME Book. The Golden 
Age, Dream Days, Wind in the Willows. 
Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 40z. London, 
Methuen, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 


Three of the late Kenneth Graham’s most famous 
works issued as one volume. 

Hann (Mrs. A. C. Osborn) Peter, Pippa, and 
Puck. Illustrated. Sm. 8vo, cloth, pp. 120. 
London, Religious Traé& Society, (1932). 
2s. 6d. net. 

The adventures of Puck, the puppy, and his twin 


master and mistress, Peter and Pippa. The little ones 
will love this story. 


HotzwortH (John M.) The Twin Grizzlies of 


Admiralty Island. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 





pp. 250. London, Lippincott, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The life story of two bears. These Nature Stories 
and Studies have a lasting appeal to our younger readers. 
As is uaual with Lippincott produétions, this work 
has some excellent illustrations. 


MELLERSH (Kate) Miss Rosemary Mistary. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 205. London, Pickering 
and Englis, (1932). 2s. net. 

\ book for older girls and one that they will enjoy. 
QuiLLer-Coucn (Sir Arthur) The Keys of 

Mortallone. A Tale of the Spanish Main. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 160. London, 
Arrowsmith, 1932. 35. 6d. net. 

Shipwrecks, pirates and the Spanish Main are 
portrayed in this work of “ Q.” It originally appeared 
in Aunt Trinidad and is now published in single volume 
form for the first time. 

Resoux (Paul) Gérard et les Fourmis. LIllus- 
trated. 8vo, boards, cloth back. pp. 160. 
Paris, Flammarion, 1932. 

A charming story about a French family who live 
at Fontainebleau in a villa in its own grounds and even 
with a small wood attached. The way that the life and 
habits of the ant are introduced into a brightly told 
Story of ev eryday rural events makes excellent reading, 
and the book is provided with illustrations both col- 
oured and plain. The language is simple enough to 
be understood by the very young scholar, and we 
heartily recommend the k as an informative and 
attractive addition to the juvenile library. A seétion 
deals with tropical ant life. 

Urriey (Alison) The Story of Fuzzypeg the 
Hedgehog. Illustrated. 4to, boards, pp. 98. 
London, Heinemann, 1932. 

Just a Nature study Story, but one that will appeal 
to the very young. 


Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 
SIR, 
PUBLIC LIBRARY LECTURES. 

I have recently had a considerable num- 
ber of letters from libraries asking for par- 
ticulars of individual le€turers or of organisa- 
tions through whom lecturers may be engaged. 
Presumably these queries arise from the faé 
that series of le€tures have been given in the 
Burnley (and other) Libraries over a number 
of years. 

May I ask all Librarians reading this 
letter kindly to forward me the names and 
addresses of individual lecturers or organisa- 
tions known to have panels of | ers. 
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Where possible, information about terms, 
subjects, etc., should be added. 

The information colleéted will be tabulated 
and a copy forwarded to all interested. 


Yours, etc., 


W. BramMiey CoupLanpD. 
Borough Librarian, 
Burnley. 


To the Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 


Str, — The comments of Eratosthenes 
on the library club have caused me 
some amusement. Does he—I presume 
Eratosthenes is a he—always take the remarks 
of assistants seriously ? I venture to suggest 
that the said assistant was indulging in a little 
“ leg-pulling.” However, why should not 
assistants take an interest in things outside 
their particular library sphere? Surely it 
behoves all of us to endeavour to learn a little 
of how other people live and work ? 

With reference to “original essays in 
fiction,” if nobody attempted to make 
“ original essays in fiction”’ then fiction will 
soon be as dead as the dodo. Who knows 
what talent is awaiting its opportunity to 
burst forth into “ original essays in fiction?” 
Why should the study of modern drama 
prevent a “‘ knowledge of the relation of 
Spenser to Keats or of Fielding to Richard- 
son” ? 

Does Eratosthenes seriously believe that, 
because one assistant failed to pass the im- 
promptu examination, all the remaining 
assistants are equally lacking in a knowledge 
of library activities? Or was Eratosthenes 
merely anxious to display a recently acquired 
knowledge ? He should at least be grateful 
to the erring assistant who provided him with 
sufficient copy for a whole page of his con- 
tribution to “‘ Letters on Our Affairs.” 

I wonder if he has read the second verse of 
“A Plea,” by Diana Carroll, recently pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review ? 

Believe me to be an ardent but respectful 

Liprary ASSISTANT. 


[The above is not the only protest we 
have received from Library Assistants in 
answer to last month’s “ Letters on our 
Affairs.” We print the following extracts 
and regret that lack of space prevents our 
including others.] - 





“ Eratosthenes, who wrote in the Novem- 
ber Library World, lays bare the shortcomings 
of a certain librarian so far as general know- 
ledge of contemporary news in the library 
profession is concerned. And Eratosthenes 
succeeded—as might be expecéted—for the 
answers of that librarian show clearly that he 
was not only ignorant of such news, he was 
entirely disinterested and apparently content 
to let the matter drop. Such a state of mind 
in one who could afford to waste time studying 
modern drama is deplorable. One can say 
nothing else than that, in view of the faés 
presented, the outlook of such a librarian is 
definitely to be deplored. 

“ But Eratosthenes—and this is the 
point on which I raise a cry of protest—is not 
content to find this prisoner guilty. He mus 
needs try, condemn and sentence (at one fell 
swoop) the whole court! the jury, the 
officials and all the rest, for no logical reason 
at all! Danton, if I remember rightly, was 
once trying an aristocrat during the French 
Revolution when the unfortunate prisoner 
protested that he was not the man against 
whom the accusation had been read out. 
‘Never mind,’ cried Danton, ‘ you'll do as 
well!’ And, with all due respeét, Eratosthenes’ 
judgments seem to be founded on similar 
principles.” 


“| was extremely interested in the re- 
marks of Eratosthenes on the knowledge of 
library assistants and their spare time aCtivities. 
It seems to me that, so far from trying to find 
out what the unfortunate individual whom he 
proceeds to trounce with evident enjoyment 
knew, his examiner is apparently anxious for 
us to believe that he is in a position to reply 
on behalf of all his fellow club-members as to 
what they know and what they read. 

“It would appear to be rather unfair to 
pick out the Library Journal, an American 
periodical, in testing the ordinary assistant’s 
professional reading. Probably if any of the 
four principal British ones had been sub- 
Stituted the reply would have been in the 
affirmative. 

“ The art of scanning Chaucer may be a 
very desirable one, but for one person to ask 
another casualiy if he is a master of that art, 
evcn though the two people happen to be 
librarians, seems to me to savour of the 


ridiculous.” 
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Editorial 


RETROSPECT is natural at the beginning of a new library year. All over the world of libraries of all 
kinds the shadow of the general depression has fallen ; more heavily perhaps in the United States 
than here. It is a testing time which has made the enemies of libraries vocal and has also fortunately 
roused their advocates. On balance, optimism may prevail ; and in that faith we wish our readers 


a happy new year. 
* x * * * * 


Glancing back over 1932, the first impression received is that libraries marked time except 
in the increase of their output ; but that is superficial. It has been a year of undoubted progress such 
as in pre-war years would have excited special remark. Schemes were proposed or started for 
new or for extended library service at many places, as at Beckenham, Bradford, Greenock, Leyton, 
Burslem, Ayr, Filey, Hoylake and Sidcup amongst others; Mitcham is building its first library 
and has appointed part of its staff; and schemes have been brought to completion by the opening 
of the Woodside Branch at Aberdeen, the large Leith Branch at Edinburgh; new libraries for 
Surbiton, Deal and Margate; extensions or remodellings of the central library at Nottingham 
and at Tottenham, Hereford and Lancaster; and meanwhile fine progress is being made with 
the Manchester, Bradford and Sheffield libraries. Thus there has been progress in the public 
library field which, considering the times, is noteworthy. Of course, in addition there is the work 
being done on the Cambridge University and other great libraries. As for the counties, every 
month has seen the widening of their work. the opening of new village centres, and increase in the 
co-operation which all wise librarians desire. 


* * * * * * 


The changes in personnel in libraries have not been very many. Veterans who retired from 
service under age-limits were Mr. Ernest Axon, the deputy librarian of Manchester, whose services 
to librarianship and bibliography have been signal; Mr. James Wilkinson, after forty years at Cork, 
during which he has seen his library destroyed and restored in most modern manner; and Mr. 
Charles Whitwell, the well-known librarian of West Ham. At the other end, Mr. Charles Nowell 
began as chief librarian at Manchester, and Mr. Austin Hinton succeeded him at Coventry ; while 
there have been several interesting minor appointments. 

* * * - * * 


Honours from universities have been bestowed upon Mr. Jast, who received the M.A. degree 
of Manchester; Mr. Skuce, of Oxford City, received the similar degree of his University; Colonel 
Mitchell received a doétorate ; and Colonel Newcombe the M.A. degree of Durham. An inter- 
esting anniversary was that of Mr. Charles Riddle, the borough librarian of Bournemouth, who 
completed his jubilee in the library service. Mr. Axon had also completed his, we believe the year 
before. It would be interesting to know what other librarians have a similar record ; we can think 
of Mr. R. Ashton, of Blackburn. 


* * * * * * 


We joined with our American colleagues in mourning the passing of Miss Sarah N. Bogle, 
the assistant secretary of the A.L.A. ; and at home we lost Mr. W. R. B. Prideaux, the first diplomate 
of the L.A., and one of the most aétive, devoted and (through his teaching) influential of librarians ; 
Mr. A. J. Milward, of Stoke on-Trent, after 47 years of service ; the honorary librarian to Durham 
Chapter, the Rev. J. Meade Falkner, whom some of us know better by his fine romance, Moonfleet ; 
and almost at the end of the year a useful life closed with the passing of Mr. F. J. Thacker 
of Birmingham, of whom an obituary note appears on another page. 


* * * * * * 


We may get out our diaries and contemplate 1933 with no fear that it will be inactive. In 
London in February there will be a conference to decide the construction of the Regional Bureau 
for the whole of the South-Eastern Counties, which, if it materialises, will be the largest of these 
bureaux. At Easter, if the portents are good, the School of Librarianship will hold a vacation school 
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in Madrid. In May Mr. Stanley Baldwin will open Chaucer House, the new headquarters of the 
Library Association in Malet Place, and at last librarianship will have a home in England worthy 
of the name. Close upon this time the building adjoining Chaucer House, a large white re-created 
building, will also be opened with due ceremony as the new National Central Library. In May 
the Library Association will hold its first examinations under its new syllabus—an event of con- 
siderable importance. In August we shall see the Library Association Summer School held again 
at Birmingham. Finally, to end the ordinary librarian’s year, we have the Annual Conference at 
Harrogate in September. We hope all our readers will find pleasure in supporting as many of 
these events as possible. 
* * * * * x 


Mr. Ernest A. Savage is occupied from now until April in a delectable, but quite strenuous, 
expedition to the West Indies, where he is to report for the American Carnegie Endowment on the 
library service. No better ambassador for librarianship could have been chosen, and we believe 
much good will come from his observations and recommendations for our West Indian people. 


* . * * * * 


An event that should be chronicled is the decision of West Ham at long last to appoint a 
chief librarian and so bring to an end a thoroughly bad system of divided library management. 
Each of the libraries at West Ham has had its own quite competent Distriét Librarian, but the 
economical co-ordination which a chief librarian ensures has been in a measure impossible. There 
are Still one or two other London systems without a definite chief librarian which should fall into 
line. West Ham, however, cannot be congratulated on the liberality of the salary it offers for so 
important a position. 


Unemployment exists in the ranks of librarians as elsewhere, and one of the problems to be 
solved is to proportion the supply of candidates for librarianship to the number of posts available. 
Too many people are entering the profession, perhaps in both ways. One of the causes of trouble 
is that library Staffs are too frequently recruited from children straight from secondary schools 
without regard for available older candidates. Would it be unfair to ask every librarian to consider, 
when next a vacancy occurs, whether it cannot be filled by someone who is trained and waiting 
rather than by a child from school ? It really is time that the average number of posts yearly 
available was ascertained and that the number of candidates was reduced to meet the demand 
revealed in this way. 


The Editor of Everyman has been enquiring amongst libraries as to the effects of broadcast 
lectures upon reading, and no doubt most librarians have replied that they are a great Stimulant 
to the use of books. This we believe to be true, but the faéts are not come at except by inference ; 
no library has yet made a Study of results over a number of years comparing the use of books on a 
given subject in one year when there were no broadcasts on it with another year in which there 
were, Again, it happens that the B.B.C. naturally chooses subjects of wide appeal, and that appeal 
has usually made itself felt in libraries to its full extent before the broadcasts occur, and its con- 
tinuance cannot be ascribed or denied to them. The causes of great waves of reading have not yet 


been fully investigated. - 
* * + * * 


We welcome an article from a new contributor, Mr. L. Montague Harrod, whose thesis on 
Lending Library Methods. accepted for his honours diploma of the Library Association, is shortly 
to be published in book form. 


° 
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Hospital Libraries in the United States 
By James Ormerop, F.L.A. (Librarian, Public Libraries, Derby). 


In view of the faé that several English cities are thinking of establishing a hospital library service, 
I think that some account of American hospital libraries in general, and the hospital libraries of 
Sioux City in particular, may be helpful. 

Books have found their way into hospitals from the early days of such institutions. The 
first hospital in the United States to have an organized library with a librarian in charge was the 
McLean Hospital, Waverley, Massachusetts, in 1904—twenty-eight years ago. About the same 
time the Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston reorganized its patients’ library, appointed a 
salaried librarian, and became so far as is known the first general hospital to institute a regular book 
service to bed patients. These libraries were worked as self-contained snits, with their own stock of 
books and their own trained librarians. The first American state to organize a group of hospital 
libraries was the state of lowa, and Sioux City was the pioneer public library to undertake this 
kind of extension service in 1919, fourteen hospitals—about half in the city and the remainder in 
the surrounding county—being supplied with books from the public library. “At the present 
time twelve cities in the state have an organized service . . . with a total circulation for 1930 of 
104,426 volumes to invalids.” 

ORGANIZATION. 


The service in Sioux City is run as a separate department of the public library under the 
charge of one part-time assistant and two full-time librarians, working 42 hours a week. The 
books are separately accessioned, classified, catalogued, shelf-listed, labelled and numbered, and 
every book is provided with a special bookplate bearing the following notice :— 


To the Reader of this Book. 


This book is provided by the Sioux City Public Library through 
its Hospital Service. 
If you have enjoyed this one or prefer a different kind of book 
or one on some special subjeét, make your wants known to the Hospital 
Librarian, and your request will receive prompt attention. 
This book must not be taken from the hospital, and if it has 
given you pleasure keep in mind the many others who may need its 
cheering influence. 
Besides books, magazines are also circulated, and care is taken to see that no book is too 
heavy for sick patients. In addition, light scrapbooks are made up from the illustrated magazines 
and circulated in the wards like ordinary books. 


TRANSPORT. 


When ready for use, the books are sent to the hospitals by motor van and carried to the wards 
on special trucks or book wagons once or twice a week as required. In the city books are changéd 
twice a week ; in the county, once. The wagon that is coming into use in a few English hospitals 
is a modification of the ordinary library book wagon ; the American wagon is a lighter and much 
more serviceable machine as you will see. It consists of two shallow trays mounted on four 
uprights with two large perambulator wheels in front and two small swivel wheels behind. There 
is a sketch of it with dimensions in Miss Jones’s book, The Hospital Library. \t costs in the United 
States 50 dollars ({10); but might be made in England for about £5. Another very original and 
interesting steel book wagon for hospital use has been put on the market by the famous Colston 
Co. of Elrira, Ohio. It may be described as an inclined bookcase on wheels. In this type of 
wagon the books can be seen at a glance by the patient by merely turning his head. 





() Since this article was written a new and much improved wagon has been put on the market 
by Gaylord Bros. of Syracuse, N.Y, 
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BookROoM. 

\t the hospital a special room is set apart for the library and fitted with shelves, where the 
books and magazines repose when not in the wards, and where they may be seen and borrowed 
by the hospital staff on library days. In some hospitals the collection of professional books for the 
doétors and nurses is also housed there. 

CHARGING SYSTEM. 

The charging system in the hospital libraries of Sioux City is much the same as that in use in 
most American and some English county libraries. There is a date label in every book and a 
pocket containing we book cards. One book card is kept at headquarters behind a guide bearing 
the name of the hospital, and the other card goes with the book to the hospital. This second 
book card is the one used for charging, the patient’s name and home address as well as his hospital 
room number being written on the card and then placed in a tray behind a date guide. Some 
hospital librarians prefer to arrange the book cards in the charging trays by wards not by dates. 
Accession numbers are used for charging prefixed with a lower-case “ h.” The home address is 
deemed necessary in order that missing books may be followed up. This should not be necessary 
in England. Probably the ward and bed number would be sufficient without even the patient’s 
name. Patients are asked not to lend their books to others outside the ward where they are issued, 
and nurses are requested not to borrow books from patients. No fines are collected from patients ; 
but all other hospital workers are fined in the ordinary way, if the superintendent of the hospital 
approves. When a patient leaves the hospital, he either gives his book to the librarian or (on 
days when books are not issued) drops it into a special box in the receiving office as he leaves the 
building. This box is locked and has a spring slide. After the book is dropped in, it cannot be 
removed till the librarian visits the hospital again. 

CATALOGUE. 

A separate dictionary catalogue of all hospital books is kept at headquarters, and also a shelf- 
list on cards. The shelf-list cards are duplicated and one goes in the book pocket with every book 
to the hospital, to be filed there in a tray or visible index frame as a temporary catalogue of the 
books in stock at that particular hospital. 

STATISTICS. 

Now for some figures! As stated above 14 hospitals are served in Sioux City and the sur- 
rounding county. (I ought, perhaps, to say here that an American county is much smaller than 
an English county, resembling in size what we should call a rural distri. According to Lippincott 
there are 99 counties in lowa State.) The total number of beds is 1,325, and the stock of books 
available at the end of twelve years is 11,031 or 9 books per bed. 68,477 volumes were circulated 
in 1931, and the total cost of the service was roughly £8;0—about 13s. per bed per year. This 
figure is more than most English libraries would be able to spend on hospital service ; but it must 
be remembered that in Sioux City the work is done by three trained and salaried librarians. In 
England we should have to rely—for some time at any rate until the service began to justify itself— 
on voluntary distributors. The book budget for 1930 was $800—{160. It is interesting to know 
that of all the books circulated about 27 per cent. were non-fiction. 

For much of the foregoing information I have to thank Miss Rose O’Connor, of the Sioux 
City hospital library service. 
Colson Co. Colson trucks. 1931. REFERENCES. 

Jones, E. K., ed. The Hospital library. American Library Association, 1923. 
O’Connor, R. A. Sioux City public library hospital service. 1931. 


A SuGccesrep Hosprrat MepIcau Lisprary. 

Whilst on the subject of Hospital Libraries, the question of medical staff libraries also deserves 
attention. Mr. Frankenberger, the Librarian of the Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
Brooklyn, New York, has recently drawn up a classified list of a basic working collection of the 
latest authoritative works in the various branches of medicine, with useful notes on their classi- 
fication and arrangement for just such a library. 
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What Classifications ? 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 


Ar intervals he produced new and enlarged versions of the Classification, 
but that of the Library of Congress, which was based on a great library, over- 
shadowed it, and its real future was with the recasting for international use 
undertaken by the Brussels Institute-—L.A. Record, January, 1932. 

Progress in classification in this country is a really interesting subje&t. The quotation given 
above represents an aspiration of the editor of the journal from which it is taken, and I am not 
disposed to question his admiration for the Library of Congress classification, because it has few 
who admire it more than I do. That it ‘ overshadows ” Dewey, however, is a Statement that has 
no relation to the faéts either in America or in this country. In the 1917 Survey of Libraries in 
America! Dewey was applied in 96 per cent. (981 among 1,019) of the public libraries reported 
upon, and 89 per cent. (223 among 249) of the college and university libraries. Cutter had 20 
public library users and four colleges. The Library of Congress scheme had to its credit 3 public 
libraries and 14 colleges, including some then in process of applying it. 

Nearly all the libraries reported upon make some modification to suit their special circum- 
Stances; which proves that no scheme can meet the full needs of libraries—since all schemes 
indifferently appear to be subject to these modifications—and, perhaps, suggests that it is a common 
bibliothecal weakness to want to incorporate “‘ something of one’s own ” into one’s classification | 


As a commentary on the L.C. classification ‘“‘ overshadowing” the D.C., the figures are 
eloquent. 

What about this country ? In 1926 Mr. H. A. Sharp made a calculation from the year-book, 
with this result regarding 543 public libraries :— 





Dewey eee ane w+» 190 
Brown—Subjeé _ we OS 
Brown—Adjustable ase jae 7 88 
Cutter iv sat oe 
Library of Congress _ in: call 
Quinn-Brown ... a dee ae 
Main Classes or Numerical a 
Author and Alphabetical... i 
Miscellaneous... coe ee 
No scheme stated ste +. 198 


The libraries above the line are those effectively classified, of course ; those below it may 
confidently be assumed not to be classified or to be arranged so broadly as to be incapable of pro- 
ducing the results obtainable in a prop:rly arranged library. The “ no scheme stated” group is a 
little puzzling, but probably “ no classification ” is meant, as otherwise I cannot conceive that a 
librarian with a printed form of questions before him would leave the simple one on classification 
unanswered. It was a poor show on th: whole, but it showed the lead Dewey had over his rivals. 
Figures were not taken for other than public libraries. 


I have just been examining figures on the same question which Miss B. E. Homewood has 
abstracted for me from Philip’s new Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries Year-Book, 1932. Here 
is the analysis :— 


Public Other 
Libraries Libraries Total 
Dewey oo ba er ey ere 
Dewey, modified “on ina aris ae S taens) ae 





1 American Library Association. A Survey of Libraries in the United States. v. 4. 1927. Chicago. 
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Brussels ve bes ane Se a I 
Brown—Subject oes bo we 2 50 
Cutter _— sie oes ae a bse ome eae I 
Library of Congress os es pasa. B 3 6 
Subject [which may be Brown but probably is mot] 22... 34 = «... §6 
Main classes or alphabeticalin mainclasses ... 38 ... 14 «. §2 
Own scheme ... sed A eee FORE BR ae a8 
Classified, but scheme not mentioned gee gpa! Gia ae 
Not stated _ re sea 869 “ws 482 sted 98a 


* Other Libraries,” with 421 which are clearly not adequately classified, overweight the figures, 
and it is sad to think that the 271 public libraries below the line should be in such an unfortunate 
condition in 1932, because such descriptions as “ alphabetical in main classes, “‘ own scheme,” and 
‘ classified but scheme not mentioned,” cannot be assumed to cover satisfactory arrangements. 


But the figures again settle the question of the pre-eminence in popularity of Dewey. 
\n increase in use in six years from 190 to 333 as against an increase of one in the use of 
the Library of Congress indicates that a great deal must be done by the advocates of the latter scheme 
if they wish it to take root in England. Another point is the decline in the use of the Brown Subjeé& 
Scheme, although that cannot be proved because librarians sometimes use the word “Subject” to 
mean Brown or some other classification by subject. 

Figures, of course, prove very little. The excellence of a scheme is not the sole reason why 
libraries use it. A change from an old scheme, even if a defeétive one, is too expensive to be con- 
templated lightly in these days. The Dewey classification is complete within its limits, unsurpassed 
in notation, easy to apply and is kept reasonably up-to-date. The Library of Congress scheme is 
in many vast volumes, is clumsy therefore to handle, and its great merits cannot be surveyed com- 
prehensively. Some day it may be possible to obtain it in one large indexed volume, and then 
perhaps it may begin to overshadow Dewey. 


Is the Children’s Library a Luxury ? 


By L. MonraGue HARRop. 


“‘ CHILDREN’S Rooms and Reading Rooms should be regarded as luxuries ”’ is a Startling sentence 
in a summary of recommendations for the planning of branch libraries. Especially when it occurs 
in the report of the County Libraries Section of the Library Association on Branch Libraries, 1930. 


What exactly does it mean? Removed from its context, it might have been stated thirty 
years ago and received as a canon of library planning ; but nobody to-day who has ever worked 
in a fully equipped branch library of the modern type would dream of accepting it. Does it mean 
that the library shall consist only of a lending library and perhaps a colleétion of reference books 
of the quick reference type? Admittedly the lending department is now considered to be the most 
important in a library, but why should not the children have a room to themselves ? No reason 
whatever is given in the report. Children’s books are provided in every library and this makes 
the provision of a separate room to shelve them a necessity if satisfactory work with children is 
to be done. 

And does the statement really mean that no periodicals at all are to be provided in a public 
library ? It has been proved that the absence of newspapers in a new library distrié is no disadvan- 
tage, but no librarian would put up a building without providing periodicals. Where there are 
periodicals tables must be provided at which they can be read, and if no periodical room is provided 
the adult lending library must be built large enough to accommodate readers. This has been 
done at the new Norbury Library, Croydon, and it is an excellent idea: the periodicals are always 
under supervision, and people who enter the department merely to look at the periodicals are 
attracted by the books on the shelves and become borrowers. Many monthly periodicals have 


a 
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an issuing value after they have been superseded and can thus be considered part of the lending 
stock. 

But perhaps the recommendation is intended to apply only to branches of county systems : 
this, however, seems unlikely for branch libraries in cities are included in the Statistical table. 
The arguments for the provision of children’s and reading rooms apply equally in small districts 
as in larger ones—and the arguments against them, what are they ? It is anticipated that county 
branches in distriéts of 20,000 and over will grow as the demand for books increases and the 
distri€ts develop, and it is better to plan for twenty years ahead—this is a planning axiom—than 
toerect buildings which rapidly become inadequate, as according to the report has already happened 
in several distri€ts. If a branch must be built and funds are too low to ereét one which will be 
large enough in twenty years’ time, it should be built of temporary material as has been done at 
Tottenham. An alternative method is to draw up a plan for an adequate building, but to do it in 
such a way that the less essential departments can be added as opportunities permit without trouble 
and without disastrous results to the appearance of the building. 


Of twenty county branches tabulated in the report only two have “ Junior or other rooms.” 
Then is the canon expressed in the first sentence really only a justification from the county 
librarian’s standpoint of the inadequacy of county branches ? 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 

I write during that rather arid period betwixt Christmas and the New Year when, to those 
neither anchorites nor sybarites, the thought of rich food is revolting, the eyes smart a little and 
the throat crackles from kindly but inexpert gifts of cigars, and the knees creak after too-numerous 
crawling expeditions in search of the trains that one tests so affably for one’s own and other people’s 
nephews at the season of goodwill. Consequently, | may be regarding with a slightly jaundiced 
eye your latest manifesto on the new librarianship, and a 


SuRFEIT OF MINCE PIEs 


may be responsible for my view that your last letter to Eratosthenes had a decidedly antediluvian 
flavour. When I began library work, Aristarchus, a kind but inaccurate senior assistant first took 
me for a tour of the shelves. Arriving at the fiction shelves he said, with a deprecatory flick of the 
hands at the rows of Braddon and Worboise and Oppenheim, ‘ Public libraries provide books of 
this kind as a point of contaét. A great many people graduate from mediocre books like these to 
something better.” That was a great many years ago, and | am Still as far from believing that 
doérine as 1 was when I first heard it. No doubt it is a very comfortable self-delusive belief and 
no doubt nearly every library worker can adduce a few isolated instances in support of it, such 
as my own experience with a labourer who leapt from 


James GRANT TO GIBBON 


at a bound, devoured Gibbon with obvious enjoyment, passed on to Grote, and eventually roamed 
at ease amongst all the works of the great historians. But a few isolated phenomena are insufficient 
foundation for a philosophy of librarianship, and I believe we must scrap this ancient and clogging 
“ point of contaé ” theory if we are to get on with our work with a clear idea of what we are trying 
todo. Aren’t we starting at the wrong end, several years too late? Although we are told in all 
the text-books, essays, speeches and what-not that the foundation of all library work is work with 
children, I have yet to see or hear of a single public library, English or American, which is organised 
on the basis of that evident truth. The ideal behind all children’s library work is the creation of 
intelligent, discriminating readers, capable of wise tasting, knowing the essential flavour of a good 
book, and alive to the adventure of reading. How often does one see it realized? How many 
children’s libraries periodically give to the adult library the crowd of intelligent readers which 
they are presumed to be creating ? 
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The hall-mark of success in a children’s library should be the creation of discriminating young 
readers in /arge numbers, large enough to have a perceptible influence on the work of the adult 
departments in due course and to produce within a few years a marked improvement in public 
taste and selective power. In a great many places children’s libraries have now been funioning 
quite long enough to have had these effeéts. But can any librarian put his hand on his heart and 
say that his work with children has achieved what it set out to do? Suppose we date the birth 
of modern work with children as recently as 1923, is there an atom of difference, save in size, between 
his crowd of adult readers ten years ago and now? Yet he should be able to point to a keener 
appreciation of the best books, a wider knowledge of what libraries can do, and a vastly more 
intelligent use of catalogues, guides, bibliographies and personal service. It seems that only in 
rare instances do we implant in children an abiding love of books or the knowledge of how to use 
them for delight, for ornament, and for ability: the rest either leave us altogether or pass on to 
average, unenterprising reading in the senior departments. Perhaps you will think my picture 
exaggerated, but one can only judge on results. And I think that this lamentable state of affairs 
calls much more urgently for thorough investigation than many of the things with which you 
seem to be preoccupied. I wonder what librarian will first have the courage to admit that up to 
now his book-selection for children has been slipshod and that we casually ignore the tremendous 
waStage of potential readers that occurs between the children’s and adult libraries. Like you, 
Aristarchus, I believe that a renaissance in library work and library ideals is urgently necessary, 
but we have to start at the beginning, with a re-orientation towards work with children. I have 
never liked the idea of “ Intermediate ” libraries for older boys and girls, but it does seem to me 
to be the only sure method of retaining most of the young people as members and at the same 
time getting into closer touch with numbers of them. Talks by the librarian to boys and girls 
leaving school are positively harmful, unless given by somebody combining with exceptional 
understanding and enthusiasm the rare knack of transferring that enthusiasm to children whose 
minds are dominated by thoughts of their coming freedom. One of the principal points in the 
reconstruction of work with children should be, I am convinced, a keener Study of the adolescent 
mind. If we ate out for 

Rep-Hor REVOLUTION 


I suggest that we might explore the question of how far a library is justified in consciously resisting 
school influence or endeavouring to counteraét the effeéts of unfavourable home conditions. We 
might even come to the conclusion that the further away we can get from schools the better. For 
instance, most libraries encourage the attendance of school classes at the library to do “ research 
work,” as it is grandiloquently called, during school hours. If all the scholars are keen on the 
subject studied, well and good. But inevitably some of them will find the subject unpalatable, and 
we get the extraordinary spectacle of unhappy faces, furrowed brows, and sometimes the mild but 
positive exercise of discipline by a teacher, in a place where the keynote is “ Self development in 
an atmosphere of freedom.” No wonder so many children bracket school and library together and 
shake off both at the earliest opportunity. 


Again, we must find some antidote for those English lessons, still prevalent, in which the 
great books of the language are flayed alive. The knowledge that children gladly consign master- 
pieces to endless night when they are no longer obligatory reading should have aroused us to 
action long ago. Short of a monster petition begging Directors of Education, in the name of all 
that is best in literature, to prohibit the parsing of Shakespeare or the setting of Scott and Dickens 
as holiday tasks, it is difficult to see what can be done except the organization of some counter- 
attraction based upon the great books. Our present schemes of story-hours and popular talks 
do not meet the need, as story-hours generally reach children before the right age and series of 
lantern lectures, although handy in their own way, are too various and disconnected. But we are 
a poor lot if we cannot devise a new method of introducing literature to children without 
taking away its attractiveness ! 


Vale! and may good fortune attend you during the coming year. 
HERACLITUS. 


- 
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n 1932 


Edinburgh University Library, Tsing- 
Hua University Library, Lincolns Inn 
Library, University of London(Courtauld 
Institute), were 


stl Siting by FRONES 
In 1933 


. The League of Nations Library, Geneva, 

Cambridge University Library, The 
National Central Library, Sheffield 
Central Library, 


are among those 
to be equipped with LON im 
Steel Shelving by 


That Roneo should have secured such important contracts in face of 
keen competition is eloquent testimony to the quality of their Steel 
Library Equipment. Roneo Steel Shelving is economical of money 
and space, resistant to fire, wear and agents of destruction and 
embodies many unique features of design. An interesting brochure 
with diagrams will be sent to all interested. 


RONEO LTD., ART METAL EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
RONEO BUILDING 5-11 HOLBORN, E.C.1 
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Obituary 
FRANCIS JAMES THACKER. 


MIDLAND, and indeed national professional 
circles have been bereft, with tragic sudden- 
ness, of one of their outstanding figures. 
Francis James Thacker, Honorary Secretary of 
the Birmingham and Distrié Branch of the 
Library Association, passed away on December 
13th, 1932, at the age of 62. Mr. Thacker 
joined the staff of the Birmingham Public 
Libraries as early as the year 1886, but in 1901 
he left it to go into business. At the end of 
1915 he returned to help fill the considerable 
gap which had been caused through the 
departure on military service of the greater part 
of the male staff. He was for some years there- 
after in charge of the cataloguing department 
of the Reference Library, but later became 
second officer of the Routine Seétion, which is 
responsible for the counter service, with all 
the varied research work which contac with 
the public involves. He held that post until his 
death. 


But it is for his enthusiastic work in the 
cause of professional co-operation that Mr. 
Thacker will always be remembered. His 
first office was that of Hon. Treasurer of the 
Birmingham and Distri€é Library Association 
which he took up in 1920 and relinquished in 
1923 to become Hon. Secretary. He worked 
hard to bring about, in the cause of unity, the 
transformation of the Association into a Branch 
of the Library Association. After this had been 
achieved he strove for closer contaét with the 
Midland Division of the A.A.L. Seétion, and 
when the Joint Committee of the two bodies 
was formed to effeé&t co-operation between 
them, he was unanimously elected its chair- 
man. Perhaps his outstanding achievement 
was his scheme for the eStablishment of a 
scholarship of {15 a year for the purpose of 
assisting young librarians in the prosecution 
of their professional studies. Having pro- 
posed the scheme, he set to work to colleé& 
the necessary capital sum to provide the 
desired income. He succeeded in raising some 


two-thirds of the required amount and four - 


awards have already been made. Outside his 


profession Mr. Thacker was keenly interested 
in antiquarian subjects and was an acknow- 
ledged authority on monumental brasses. 
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Library Topics 

The Editor of THe Lrsrary Wor pv would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Intereft 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offiees not later than the 
firs of each month.) 


Bermondsey 

The Bermondsey Public Libraries have 
issued select reading lists for the library lectures. 
These leétures will appeal to all interested in 
art, literature and travel. 


Brighton 

A catalogue of the autumn exhibition of 
modern pictures has been issued by the 
Brighton Public Art Gallery. 


Bristol 


On November 7th Mr. James Ross, City 
Librarian, Bristol, gave a lecture, illustrated 
with lantern slides, at the Central Y.M.C.A., 
on “Coleridge and his Associations with 
Bristol.”” On November 28th he also addressed 
the Soroptimist Club (Women’s Rotary) on 
“ What Bristol Reads.” 


Buxton 


In the new number of the Buxton Public 
Libraries booklet are articles on “ Biographies ” 
and “ John Drinkwater.” It also has the 
usual list of additions. 

Cardiff 

On the event of the soth anniversary of 
the opening of the Cardiff Central Library a 
brief concise account of the library movement 
in Cardiff has been published. It also contains 
a summary of the Museum’s contents, the 
special gifts to the Library and the special 
colleé&tions purchased, 


Coventry 

The Coventry Public Library Bulletin 
contains seleét book lists with special reference 
to the English novel, omaatek fn conne¢tion 
with the leéture on “ The Novel of To-day,’ 
given by Miss Phyllis Bentley, the author of 
Inheritance. 


Gateshead 

In this month’s Ba//etin of the Gateshead 
Public Libraries there appears a list of the 
second series of lectures held under the auspices 
of the Education and Public Library Com: 
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WHITAKER’S 
CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST 
Annual Volume, 1932 
January 27th 
[5/- 


Contains the complete official list, with full details 
of all books published during 1932. 


Over 15,000 books listed ! 


J WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., 12 Warwick Lane, LONDON, EC 4 
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“In every respect this is an excellent first 


novel.”’ —Times Literary Supplement 
re . . @ capital detective story.’’— 


Saturday Review. 


shoe entertaining enough, however late 
may be depended you read, until the end is certain.”’ 
on for a really - Evening News. 
efficient and The Secret of the Seven Spiders 
By GEorGE SranLEy. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
inexpensive book es 7s. 6d. net 
‘* Mr. George Stanley conceals his secrets 
service. so cleverly that I doubt if anyone will be 


able to guess them, and he is also successful 
in keeping the pot of excitement at boiling 
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May we send you particulars : point.” a y 
é also ——— 

W. & G. FOYLE Ltd. Cornwall to America in 1783 
From the Journal of Paut Buratt, Cr. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated 4s. 6d. net 

wae Thought —The Master Key 

Telephone 3 Gerrard 5880 (seven Hines) By Leonarp E. Jenntncs. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth 6s. net 
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mittees. There are lectures by the Rev. J. 
Lake on “ Evolution,” Mr. H. Fallow on 
“ The Brontés and their Work,” and Mr. N. 
Hepple on “ Fiction and Faét.” 


Hendon 

The Hendon Public Libraries have issued 
an illustrated guide to the exhibition of 
“ Hendon, Old and New,” including prints, 
maps, etc., drawn from the local collection, 
in order to stimulate interest in local history. 


Leeds 


Two bulletins on subjeéts of immediate 
interest, on “‘ Market Research ” and on “ The 
Empire,” have been issued by the Leeds 
Public Libraries. The bulletins contain lists 
of books and reports relative to these subjeéts. 


Leyton 

The Leyton Public Library has issued an 
attractive little bulletin on “‘ Books on Wire- 
less,” in the form of a well-annotated list, 
alphabetically arranged. 


Liverpool 

The Knotty Ash Branch Library, opened 
on January 11th, 1933, has been equipped 
from designs prepared by the Direttor of 
Housing in collaboration with the Chief 
Librarian, and is supplied with over 8,000 
volumes in various departments of literature. 
The Reading Room for Adults contains a 
varied selection of London and Provincial 
newspapers and magazines, together with 
Standard reference books. The Young People’s 
Library comprises a reading room and a 
carefully selected colleétion of books for 
home reading, suitable for boys and girls 
between the ages of 9 and 14 years. 


London, the Polytechnic 


An attractively produced pamphlet has 
recently been issued commemorating the 
Polytechnic Jubilee. It contains a brief record 
of fifty years’ work, with photographs of the 
founder, Quintin Hogg, and others conneéted 
with the progress of the Polytechnic. 


Norwich 


The Norwich Public Libraries received 
in December from Her Majesty the Queen a 
gift of a most interesting group of Norfolk 
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documents. The Queen takes a great interest 
in the history of Norfolk, and the documents 
were acquired by Her Majesty for the purpose 
of presenting them for addition to the Local 
Colleétion at the Central Public Library. They 
relate to several Norfolk towns, and parishes, 
and their dates range from 1580 to 1746. The 
Local Colleétion is an exceptionally large and 
valuable one, and much has been done by the 
Libraries to co-ordinate local historical re- 
search. Several years ago the Master of the 
Rolls appointed the Central Library as the 
Depository for Norfolk Manorial Documents, 
and since then the administration of the 
Muniment Room, containing the City archives, 
has been undertaken by the Public Libraries 
Committee. 


St. Bride Foundation Libraries 
Saint Bride is now an outlier of the 

National Central Library and is willing to lend 

any of its periodicals through that service. 


Stalybridge 

The Leéture Syllabus of the Astley 
Cheetham Public Libraries for 1932-33 in- 
cludes many varied and interesting topics. 
Mr. Fredk. I. Cowles, Chief Librarian of the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries, 


‘gave a leéture recital, ‘“‘ The Romance of the 


Savoy Operas,” with gramophone records, 
on January 12th. In February leétures will 
be given on “ Beautiful Glass and how it is 
made,” ‘‘ Northumberland,” ‘‘ The Eleétrical 
Transformation of Great Britain” and ‘A 
Holiday in Belgium,” all illustrated with 
lantern slides. 


Sunderland 

A collection of Paintings by Old Masters 
of the 17th Century (principally Dutch and 
Flemish), lent by the National Loan Colleétion 
Trust, will be on exhibition until February 
28th, 1933. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

The winter bulletin contains articles by 
the popular novelists, Mr. Leslie Charteris and 
Mr. F. Grierson, on “ Realism ” and “‘ Modern 
Thrillers” respectively. During this month 
the Rev. H. Job will lecture on “ The Children 
of the Sun” and Mr. J. G. Birkby on “ The 
Roman Wall in History and Romance,” 
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Library Reports 


Be.rasr Public Libraries. — 43rd Annual 
Report. Chief Librarian, |. B. Goldsborough, 


F.L.A. Population, 415,151. Stock: 
Lending, 37,980; Reference, 52,201; 
Branches, 90,617 ; Issues, Lending, 
357,599; Reference, 75,689; Branches, 
1,040,070; School Libraries, 29,189. Bor- 
rowers, 38,569; extra tickets, 13,353. 
Branches, 5. 


During the year being reviewed the work of 
every department has exceeded all previous records, 
and the total issues reached a figure 281,169 larger 
than the year before. This huge increase is due largely 
to the remodelling of the Central Lending Library, 
and also to the extended use which has been made of 
the branch libraries. This last instalment of the £5,000 
grant made by the Carnegie Trustees has been received, 
and during the five years the grant has been in opera- 
tion nearly 12,000 volumes were purchased from it. 
[wo additional school libraries were installed, making 
a total of 43, with a Stock of 5,442 volumes. 
BraprorD Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum. 

62nd Annual Report, for year ending August 
12th, 1932. Chief Librarian, W. H. Barra- 
clough. Population, 298,041. Rate, 4.634d. 
Income from rate, £31,106. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 239,798; Reference, 99,883. Addi- 
tions, 43,308. Withdrawals, 24,899. Issues : 
Lending, 2,528,967; Reference, 161,690; 
Commercial Library, 108,962; Children’s 
room, 152,286. Borrowers, 56,844. 
Branches, 19. Travelling Libraries, 15. 

In order to remove the restriéted conditions under 
which the work at the Central Library had formerly 
been carried out a number of alterations were made, 
resulting in almost an entire reconstruétion of the 
interior of the building. An open-access lending 
department was installed in the former newsroom, and 
the magazine room was transferred from the reference 
library to the old lending department. The reference 
library was extended a the seating accommodation 
augmented. The remodelled inalliog library was 
opened in May last by Mr. J. B. Priestley, and the 
reference department completed early in June. That 
these alterations were needed, and are much appre- 
ciated, may be inferrred from the huge increase of 
273,577 in the book circulation, and from the fact 
that 7,415 more people have been registered as bor- 
rowers. The Clayton Branch Library was transferred 
to open-access and re-opened during the year. Tem- 
porary library premises have been installed on the 
Thornbury housing eState. Non-residents in the city 
are now permitted to use the lending library on pay- 
ment of an annual subscription of 1os. 583 visits were 
made to the libraries by school classes, bringing 22,526 
scholars. 

BreNTFORD and Cuiswick Public Libraries 
and Museums.—Annual Report for the 
year, April, 1931—March, 1932. Librarian 
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and Curator, Mizpah Gilbert, A.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 62,067. Stock: Chiswick, Lending, 
24,919; Reference, 7,482; Junior, 4,018: 


Brentford, Lending, 9,542; Reference, 
4,249; Junior, 1,747. Additions, 5,065. 
Withdrawals, 2,168. Issues: Chiswick, 
305,206; Brentford, 71,903. Borrowers, 
16,062. 


Without doubt the reconstruction of the Chiswick 
Library has made an enormous difference to the work 
accomplished there during the be year. Many new 
readers have been attraéted, and have helped to swell 
the total circulation to 90,700 above last year’s figures. 
Adequate accommodation has been provided in the 
Reference department, and here also greatly increased 
service has been rendered. The service at Brentford 
has Steadily increased, and here the issues were 13,000 
up. The children’s libraries had their share in the 
general advance; 4,400 juveniles are now regular 
borrowers and they used 16,638 more books than last 
year. 

CHELTENHAM Public Library, Art Gallery 
and Museum. Annual Report, 1931-1932. 
Librarian and Curator, D. W. Herdman, 
F.L.A. Population, 49,385. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 26,431; Reference, 29,965; Junior, 


3,182. Additions, 2,891. Withdrawals, 
955. Issues: Lending, 208,946; Refer- 
ence, 70,359; Junior, 38,830. Borrowers, 


9,961 ; extra tickets, 3,139. 

The year under review was one of satisfactory 
advancement, with record figures in all departments 
and aétivities. A glance at the comparative tables for 
the last ten years reveals that, whilst the stock has 
grown by 15,000 volumes, the issues are nearly 120,000 
more, and 4,000 new borrowers have been added. An 
exceptionally large number of valuable and interesting 
donations were received during the year. A scheme 
of co-operation with the Gloucester County Library 
is now in operation. The recently re-organised Junior 
Library continues to make good headway. A proposal 
to establish a number of school libraries has been re- 
luétantly deferred. Visitors to the Art Gallery and 
Museum numbered 35,869. 

Eccues Public Libraries.—Librarian’s Report, 
1931-1932. Borough Librarian, |. Wilson 
Lambert, F.L.A. Population, 44,415. Stock : 
Lending, 20,553 ; Reference, 2,960; School 
libraries, 2,289. Additions, 1,393. With- 
drawals, 177. Issues: Lending, 161,357; 
Juvenile, 29,774; Reference, 28,479; 
Schools, 17,235. Blind readers, 178. Bor- 
rowers, 9,65 3. 

The last ten years has seen a gradual expansion of 
the library service, resulting in increased circulation, 
until record figures were reported in the year reviewed 
in above report. A greatly appreciated extension was 
the eStablishing of a library in the Hospital. Over 
1,000 books were circulated in the wards in the first 
six months. It is hoped that separate accommodation 
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CATALOGUE YOUR LIBRARY 
ON CARDS 


For cataloguing a Library the best and most economical form is the Card System, as it is 








simple and easy to adjust, and moreover is readily kept up-to-date. 


With the Card Catalogue the full resources of the Library can be thoroughly indexed, as 
the cataloguer is under no restrictions as to the number of entries to be made or the amount 
of description to be given. Also, important articles appearing in periodicals can be indexed 


and included in the Card Catalogue at small cost. 


CARD SYSTEM IN THE LIBRARY. 

With the introduction of the new form of Tilted Tray Cabinets and the perfected Cards 
and Guides issued by Libraco Ltd., the popularity of Card Catalogues appears to have increased. 
We now have both Dictionary and Classified Card Catalogues in use. Each Department (Lending, 
Reference, Juvenile, Technical, Commercial) has its own catalogue; and in addition a Union 
Card Catalogue covering central and branch libraries is frequently available. Separate Card 
Catalogues are often prepared on subjects interesting to local industries, on History, Music, 
Local Books, on General Information, etc. The Card System offers great possibilities in cata- 
loguing and adds considerably to the usefulness of the Library. Card Systems are also used in 
the Library for Book Purchase Records, Accessions or Stock, Card Charging, Supplies Record, 
Register of Periodicals, Readers, etc. 

IMPORTANCE OF MATERIALS. 

The good work of the cataloguer is frequently spoilt by the indifferent quality of the materials 
used, making reference to the catalogue difficult, irksome and tedious. The cost of preparing 
the catalogue is far greater than the cost of Libraco perfected Cabinets and materials. 


L. Stanley Jast says:—‘ There are features in the Libraco Card Cabinets which are 
unique.” 

R. J. Gordon says :—‘‘ My appreciation of Libraco Card Cabinets is very genuine 
I always return to the perfect craftsmanship and ingenuity of Libraco with complete 


satisfaction.” 





Librarians interested are referred to :— 
List No. 7. Library Method Series. 
List No. 7. Supplement on Card Catalogue. 


Specimens of Durodex Cards. 


Libraco Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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will be provided at an early date for junior borrowers. 

This will help to relieve the congestion now experienced 

in the lending department. School library provision 

has been extended to the Secondary School. 

Henpon Public Libraries.—Report on the 
Hendon Library Service, 1931-1932.—Chief 
Librarian, James E, Walker, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation, 115,682. Rate, 1.5;d. Income from 
Rate, £8,328. Stock: Lending, 31,726; 
Reference, 5,660; Schools, 9,646. Addi- 
tions, 4,483. Issues: Lending, 434,970; 
Reference, 45,521; Schools, 115,328; 
Deposit Station, 3,568. Borrowers, 19,997 ; 
extra tickets, 24,020. 

The figures recorded above testify to the growing 
popularity and usefulness of the service offered by the 
Libraries. It is chiefly to the efficiency of this service 
that the book circulation Stands at such a high figure, 
and was 20 per cent. larger than that of the year previous. 
The total number of borrowers now represents over 
17 per cent. of the population, a remarkably good 
figure. Although a cut was made in the expenditure 
on new books, a Steady and representative supply was 
maintained. A large number of additions were made 
to the Hendon and Middlesex colleétion, and two cases 
of local relics were placed in the library. An illustra- 
tion colleétion has been commenced. Two minor 
revisions were made in.the rules governing the libraries ; 
one referring to the reservation of novels in the lending 
libraries, and the other to the age limit in the junior 
libraries. 

Lincotn Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Report of the Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1931-1932. Director, A. R. Corns, 
F.L.A. Population, 66,246. Income from 
Rate, £3,382. Stock: Lending, 34,175 ; 
Reference, 11,148. Additions, 6,446. With- 
drawals, 3,417. Issues: Lending, 355,955 ; 
Branch, 35,281; Schools, 15,386; Ref- 
erence, 98,500 ; Borrowers, 13,788; extra 
tickets, 4,868. 1 Branch. 

The Statistics presented above reveal a considerable 
expansion in all branches of the work of the libraries, 
and all previous records were extensively surpassed. 
The increase in the use of home-reading books 
amounted to 75,352. The work of both the Reference 
and Junior libraries had also abnormally increased, and 
alterations in accommodation in each of these depart- 
ments has been found necessary. The provision of a 
fully equipped junior reference department is desirable. 
The system of school libraries eStablished last year has 
met with appreciation and success. Additional outlay 
on new books was made possible through a substantial 
grant from the Carnegie Trustees. Visitors to the Art 
Gallery totalled 93,174. 

Westminster Public Libraries.—Report of 
the Public Libraries Committee for the year 
1931-1932. Librarian, Reginald B. Wood. 
Population, 129,535. Rate, 0.53d. Income 
from Rate, £22,634. Stock: Lending, 

Reference, 46,503; Additiogs, 


124,992 ; 
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10,501. Withdrawals, 4,411. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 720,106; Reference, 287,365; open 
shelves, 86,500. Borrowers, 24,397; extra 
tickets, 18,600. Branches 3. 

Following the completion in 1930 of a general 
re-organization of the libraries, an expansion of the 
book circulation beyond the average was confidently 
expeéted, but was in faé&t much under-estimated. In 
the year just closed the million mark was passed for the 
first time, and a total advance on the previous year of 
216,384 was achieved. The issues have been more 
than doubled since the war. Expenditure on new 
books had, unfortunately, to be curtailed, but a sum of 
£3,377 was spent, averaging out at 8s. 1d. per volume. 
It was found that owing to increasing dangers of the 
Streets, children in certain wards were ceasing to use the 
libraries. To obviate this it was suggested by some 
school authorities that books should be delivered in 
bulk at the schools and issued by the teachers. This 
suggestion has been acceded to by the Committee. 
The age limit for children joining the libraries has 
been reduced to eight years. In future the children’s 
departments will be opened inthe mornings during the 
holidays. 


Round the Publishing 


Houses 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 

A new volume of Jan Welzl’s experiences 
in the Arétic is to be published on February 
7th with the title The Ouest for Polar Treasures. 
Dr. Schweitzer’s autobiography is to appear 
on February 21$t under the title My Life and 
Thought. Albert Schweitzer is a man of very 
remarkable ability being a recognised authority 
on Philosophy, Theology, Music and Medicine. 
On the same day, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin will publish a new biography of Lord 
St. Vincent, in which the author, O. A. 
Sherrard, gives a penetrating description of 
the Navy in the 18th century; and Mr. C. 
Ernest Fayle’s A Short History of the World’s 
Shipping Industry, which comes to fill a gap 
in the literature of the sea. There are numer- 
ous books on the development of the ship 
itself or telling the story of remarkable phases of 
particular periods of sea trading, but for a 
broad general picture of the development of 
the shipping industry the reader must either 
fall back on the four volumes of Lindsay’s 
Hiftory of Merchant Shipping ot consult a 
number of different authors and books and 
combine their information. Mr. Fayle’s book 
aims at supplying in a single volume a broad 
outline of the story of shipping as a business, 
from the earliest times down to to-day. 
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J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


In the two volumes of The Life of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, edited by Humbert Wolfe, are 
colleéted together for the first time the chief 
authorities for the faéts of Shelley’s life—the 
early years dealt with by Hogg, who met 
Shelley at Oxford, and the later years covered 
by Peacock and Trelawny. Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe, with a close knowledge of the poet’s 
life and his work, in his critical essay in this 
edition enables us to complete the study of 
the contemporary lives of Shelley with a 
perfect balance. Five new volumes in the 
Everyman’s Library are also announced for 
publication in February: Landor’s Imaginary 
Conversations and Poems: A Selection; The 
Elements of Euclid, edited by Isaac Todhunter ; 
Thus Spake Zarathustra, by Nietzsche ; Sweden- 
borg’s The True Christian Religion; and A 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls, edited by Guy 
Pocock. 


GEO. G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


Two new Harrap publications which 
every librarian will require are: Gordon: 
An Intimate Portrait, by H. E. Wortham, and 
Sixe More One-Act Plays for Boys and Girls, by 
Ella Adkins. The biography of Gordon is 
based on the entire series of his intimate 
letters to his sister, which contain disclosures 
vital to a corre& understanding of his remark- 
able character. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 


Without a Stair, by Kathleen Wallace, 
is the story of a woman missionary’s life in 
China. It is announced for publication on 
January 24th, together with I’// Tell You 
Everything, a “ frolic” by J. B. Priestley and 
Gerald Bullett. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 

A biography of Henry Cromwell, the 
youngest son of Oliver Cromwell, has been 
written by Robert W. Ramsey, and is 
announced for publication on February 16th. 
Messrs. Longmans are also publishing in 
February a frank and informal book by the 
Rev. W. H. Elliott entitled The Christian in 
his Blindness, and a book which deals with 
many of the commoner arguments against 
religion in general and against Christianity 
and the Church of England in particular, 
The Fool Hath Said, by the Rev. Cyril Alington. 





JOHN MURRAY. 


Reminiscences of H.R.H. the Infanta 
Paz of Spain, set forth by her son H.R.H. 
Prince Adalbert of Bavaria and Major Desmond 
Chapman-Huston, is announced for publica- 
tion under the title of Through Four Revolutions, 
1862-1932. Murrays are adding the following 
titles in February to their 3s. 6d. novels :— 
Fisher (Daisy) Memory of Grange; Wheatley 
(Vera) Single-Handed ; Sloan (Farquhar) Guarded 
Watch ; and Gorell (Lord) Gawntlet. 
IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD. 

Peepshow, which is written for young 
people under the assumed authorship of the 
fifteen-year-old Angela Borthwick, summarizes 
the writer’s experience in the production of 
entertainments, formal and informal, with 
boys and girls of the schoolroom ages. Mr. 
Albert Crew has written a book which deals 
mainly, but not exclusively, with the history, 
the customs, and daily life and scenes of the 
Old Bailey during the present century. The 
most notorious trials of the zoth century 
are included, and the book is illustrated by 
portraits of famous Old Bailey judges and 
lawyers. Another February publication is 
The New Learning, a contribution to a general 
view of the world. Its nine sections, each by 
an expert, deal with the Physical Universe, 
Biology, the Human Mind, History, Social 
Institutions, the Arts and Aesthetic Theory, 
the Sciences and Scientific Method, Philosophy, 
and Theology. 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 

Lovers of Elgar’s music as well as music 
lovers in general will welcome Elgar and his 
Music by John F., Porte, to which Sir Landon 
Ronald contributes a foreword. It is a non- 
technical analysis of Elgar’s compositions, 
showing their origin and development in the 
personality and philosophy of the composer. 
Other new Pitman publications are E/ectrical 
Contracting Organization and Routine, by H. R. 
Taunton, outlining modern methods of busi- 
ness organization and routine which can be 
profitably applied to the specialized business 
of the eleétrical contrast; a praétical guide 
to many attractive forms of needlecrafts for 
home and school, Various Needlecrafts, by 
V. C. Alexander; and The Organization of 
School Societies and other Activities, by George 
H. Holroyd. 
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Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bartow. 

THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of impor- 
tant books, but particularly to show to what 
degree, if any, they have been revised. My 
experience is that librarians find this informa- 
tion difficult to obtain as a rule. 

\SSOCIATION OF AssISTANT LIBRARIANS. Re- 
port on the Hours, Salaries, Training and 
Conditions of Service in British Municipal 
Libraries. 1931. Ed. 2. 1932. (A.A.L., 
2s.) 

In 1911 the Library Assistants’ Association pub- 
lished its first report, and now, after a lapse of twenty 
years, a second report has been prepared following in 
the main the arrangement of the earlier one. The 
present report runs into thirty-two pages of cr. 4to, 
of which nine are devoted to appendices, and is the 
result of analysing the answers to 56 queStions in a 
questionnaire returned by 242 libraries. The Report 
reveals that considerable advance has been made in 
the general conditions of the service, and those who 
have entered the profession during the last ten years 
should study the two side by side. The earlier report 
was published in the Library Assiffant for June, 1911, 
and the present report can be obtained from Mr. 
S. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, 
S.E.24. 

Crew (Albert) and Creswett (W. T.) Rates 
and Rating. Ed.7. 1932. (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) 

Last revised in 1931, and the seventh edition in 
ten years. “In this new edition opportunity has been 
taken to revise thoroughly the text by including all 
recent rating cases as well as the Rating and Valuation 

\a@s, 1932, together with the noting of all recent 
Statutory Rules and Orders. A large number of 
derating cases has also been added.”’—Preface. 
There are five pages more text, and public libraries 
are now removed from those services subjeé to rate 
limitation. 

Ecxet (J. C.) The First Editions of the Writ- 
ings of Charles Dickens: their points and 
values. Facsims. Ed. 2. 1932. (Maggs 
Bros., 63s.) 

First published in 1913 and has been out of print 
for fifteen years. Now thoroughly revised, re-set, and 
much new information incorporated. 

FLETCHER (L. B.) Effe€tive Evangelism. Ed. 
2. 1932. (R.T-.S., 3s. 6d.) 

In addition to a general revision of detail, one 
chapter has been completely re-written and another 
omitted. 

Lewis (L. P.) Railway Signal Engineering 
(Mechanical), revised and enlarged by J. H. 
Fraser. Diags., illus. Ed. 3. 1932. (Con- 
Stable, 16s.) 

First published in 1912 and formerly revised in 










1920. The present revision notes the changes in 
detail during the last decade, but the fundamental 
principles remain as in the first edition. Ele@tric sig- 
nalling is to be dealt with in a companion volume. 


Marruews (R. B.) Eleétricity for Everybody 
Diags., illus. Ed. 5. 1932. (Eleétrical. 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 

First published in 1908, and completely re-written 
in 1931. Now again revised and re-arranged, and a 
special se&tion, devoted to new apparatus introduced 
during the year, has been added to each division. 
The text has been extended by about 150 pages, and 
the gazetteer of Electricity Supply Areas and the 
list of contraétors has been brought up to date. 
Rosertson (J. M.) Ed. Courses of Study. 

Ed. 3. 1932. (Watts, 15s.) 

First published in 1904 and has been out of print 
for several years. Now completely revised. The 
course on Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry has 
been omitted, together with a large number of out-of- 
date books. Almost two thousand new titles have 
been added, and over two hundred more topics are 
included in the subje& index. There is a new course 
on “ The World War and Post War Problems,’’ and 
fresh matter on International Law has been added to 
Course LIV. 

SNELLING (W. G.) Praétical Income Tax and 
Sur-Tax, by C. W. Chivers. Ed. 12. 1932. 
(Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

Incorporates the alterations made by the Finance 
\@, 1932. 

Wirkins (F. G. R.) Elementary Heat and Heat 
Engines, revised by E. Griffin. Diags., 
illus. Ed. 2. 1932. (O.U.P., 5s.) 

There are a number of minor alterations and 
additions to the text of the 1926 edition. Three chapters 
dealing with the properties of gases have been re- 
arranged and extended. The chapter on internal 
combustion engines has been re-written to include 
recent developments. The book is now longer by 
20 pages. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Boox-Auction Recorp. A Priced and Anno- 
tated Quarterly Record of London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book-Auétions. 


Volume 29. Part 4. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 
xvi, 411598. London, Stevens, Son and 
Stiles, 1932. 30s. net per annum. 

The fourth part of Volume XXIX. contains the 
index to the year and gives references to 13,689 records. 
It will be noticed that prices are high on the average, 
considering the difficulties through which the Anti- 
quarian Book Trade has been passing during 1932. 
We must again impress upon librarians throughout the 
world the importance of keeping their files of this 
indispensable record complete and perfeét. 
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Subject Index of Books 


PUBLISHED BEFORE 1880 (A-Z) 


R. A. PEDDIE 


HE first work to index on modern lines 50,000 books of the period prior 

to Fortescue’s Index. It is regarded by the librarians who have seen the 

pages now coming from the press as the most useful bibliographical tool 
produced in recent years. Ranging as it does with the British Museum Subject 
Index, it will be found invaluable to every Library of standing. It will be seen 
from the List of Subscribers, which can be obtained on application, that the 
work has already been supported by the foremost libraries in the world. The 
edition is strictly limited and applications for copies should be sent in immedi- 
ately to ensure the work being obtained at the original price of £10 10s. net. 
The following list of headings (A to Ar) indicates the profusion of subjects :— 


Aachen, Aargau, Abbenbroek, Abbeville, Abbotsburg, Abbreviations, Abenaki Indians, Abeokuta, Aberconwy, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Bridges, Aberdeenshire, Aberystwith, Abington Ct., Abington Mass., Abipones, Ablis, 
Abortion, Abruzzi, Absinthe, Abstinence, Abyssinia, Acacia, Achaia, Acids, Acireale, Ackswent School, Aconite, 
Acoustics, Acqui, Acquigny, Acre, Acropolis, Acrostics, Acting, Acton, "Ac ‘Ackworth, 
Adamant, Adaire Manor, Ardel, Adelaide, Aden, Aderno, Adipocere, Adirondack Mt., Wt Law, Adria, 
Adriatic, ‘Aduard, Adulteration, Adultery, Advertising, Advowsons, Aeolian Harp, Aerolites, Aeronautics, Aesthetics, 
Afghanistan, Afragola, Africa, "Africa (East), Africa (South), Agate, Agde, Agen, Agincourt, emg iano, 
Aigremont, Aiguesmortes, Ain, Ainay, Air, Air Pump, Airvolt, Aisne, Aix, Alabama, Alais, Alaska, Albania, Albanian 
Language, Albany, Albenga, Albert, ‘Albigenses, Albinism, Alcala de Guadaira, Alcala de Henares, Alcano, Alchemy, 
Alencon, Aleppo, ‘lesa, Alessandria, Alexandria, Alfen, Algae, Algebra, Algeria, Algers, Alhambra, Aliens, Alkali, 
Alkaloids, Alkmaar, Allerdale Ward, Allex, Allier, Alloys, Almanacs, Almouth, Alnwick, Alnwick Castle, Aloe, 
Alpaca, Alphabets, Alphen, Alps, Alsace, Altenburg, Alteration, Alum, Aluminium, Alwarto, Amelfe, Amazon, 
Amazons, Ambassadors, Amber, Amberg, Ambergris, Amblegny, "Ambroise, Amerland, America, America (South), 
Amersfoort, Amharic Language, Ambherst College, Amiens, Ammerzoden, Ammonia, Amoy, Amphibia, Amphi- 
theatres, Amstelland, Amstelveen, Amsterdam, Amulets, Amur River, Anabaptists, Anaesthetics, Ani ms, 
Anastatic Printing, Anatomy, Ancestor Worship, Anchin, Anchor, Ancient Lights, Ancona, Andalusia, pes soon 
Islands, Andechs, Andorra, Andover, Anduze, Anemometer, Anet, Aneurism, Angels, Angers, Anglesey, 
Anglo-Saxon Language, Anglo-Saxon Literature, Anglo-Saxons, Anglola, A , Anhalt, Aniline, 
Aniline Black, Anjou, Anklam, Annamite Language, Annapolis, Annonay, Annuities, Anse, Antarctic, Antequera, 
Anthropology, Anthropometry, Antibes, Antichrist, Antigua, Antimony, Antiseptics, Antony, ‘Antrim, Ants, Antwerp, 
Aoste, Aphasia, Aphrodisiacs, A ypse, Apolda, Apoplexy, Apostles, Apparitions, Appian Way, Appingedam, 
Apple, Apprenticeship, A y House, Apt, Aquarium, Aquatint, Acquintaine, Arabia, Arabic , Aragon, 
Aralia, Aran, Ararat, Arbitration, Arbors, Arbroath, Archbishops (Canterbury), Archery, Arches, Architecture, 
Arden, Ardennes, Arezzo, Argenta, Argentan, Argentine Republic, Argenton, Arians, Arithmetic, Ark-Shrines, 
Arles, Arion, Armagh, Armenia, Armenian Language, Arminianism, Armlets, Armour and Weapons, ‘Armour-Plate, 
Army, Arnay-le-Duc, Arnemuiden, Arnheim, Arnica, Arpajon, Arran, Arras, Arromanches, Arrow, Art, Arteries, 
Artesian Wells, Articles (The 39), Artillery, Artois, Arundel, etc., etc. 





ORDER NOW from 


GRAFTON & CO. 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C 1 
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THe Lonpon Drrecroriges, 1677-1855. A 
Bibliography, with Notes on their Origin 
and Development, by Charles W. F. Goss, 
F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 147. London, 
Archer, 1932. 158. net. 

It has always been difficult to locate copies of 
the London Direétories for any particular date and 
we therefore welcome this excellent description and 
bibliography. Mr. Goss has colleéted particulars 
of 334 direétories published during 180 years. Of 
these no less than 287 can be found in the British 
Museum, the Guildhall, the Bishopsgate Institute, 
or the Law Society Libraries. The research student 
will find his work considerably reduced by reference 
to this useful volume. 

UHLENDAHL (Von H.) Bibliotheken Gestern 
und Heute. Deutsche Museum, Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte. 4 Jahrjang, Heft. 5. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 21. Berlin, VDI-Verlag, 
G.m.b.H., 1932. RM. 0.90. 

An interesting and competent survey of the old- 
world libraries from the time of King Sardanapalus 
of Nineveh. 

An INDEX TO THE PRINTING TRADE PERI- 
ODICALS FOR THE YEAR 1931. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 78. London, Printing Industry Re- 
search Association, St. Bride Institute, 
September, 1932. 

\ very useful little publication. A much wider 
field is to be covered by the index for 1932 which is 
being compiled in co-operation with institutions in 
America, Germany and France. 

Tue Warrrers’ AND Artists’ YEAR Book, 1933. 
A Direétory for Writers, Artists and Photo- 
graphers. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 294. London, 
Black, 1932. 38. 6d. net. 

The funétion of this year book is obviously to 
cater to the ever-increasing numbers of people who 
seek a livelihood by their pen. One would not have 
thought that the past year had given them much encour- 
agement in their quest for fame, glory and shekels, 
but apparently this is not the case, judging from the 
enlarged and carefully edited Direétory for 1933. 
JENNINGS (Leonard E.) Thought—The Master 

Key. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. 
London, Fenland Press, (1932). 6s. net. 

This is a praétical book and very helpful. One 
phrase from it will serve as a guide to the contents, 
“* Many people leave the seeds of success in the packet.” 
How true. And how much we should value any 
advice in making the best use of our talents and bring- 
ing the young plants into blossom. 

FLercuer (Lionel B.) Effective Evangelism. 
New and Revised Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 221. London, Religious Traé Society, 
(1932). 35. 6d. net. 

\ helpful new edition of a work that has been 
sincerely appreciated by ministers and others working 
in this particular field. - 














Every MAn’s Own Lawyer. By A Barrister. 
62nd Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 848, 56. 
London; Lockwood, 1932. 15s. net. 

Among the Statutes of interest and importance 
recorded during 1932 perhaps the most outstanding 
is the Children and Young Persons A@, 1932, in which 
there are many significant changes designed to militate 
for the better security and protection of the young. 

The Solicitors A& has been consolidated. Patents 

and Designs, the Marriage Laws, the Dangerous 

Drugs A@, and the Legalisation of Cinemas on Sunday 

are among the new legal features of the year. 

This work increases in value, and incidentally in size, 

year by year, and librarians would do well to check 

up on their editions and replace by the latest. 


Brown (Oswald M.) The Routine of a Public 
Issue. With a Foreword by Harold G. 
Brown. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 240. 
Cambridge, Heffer, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

The exhaustive forms and tables at the end of 
this volume speak well for the thoroughness with 
which the author has tackled his job—no easy one 
in the light of recent events. The more members of 
the public are let into the secret of financial operations 
of the nature here described the better will they be 
able to prote& themselves against error and mis- 
representation. All concerned should have access to 
this carefully prepared volume. 


SADLEIR (Michael) Authors and Publishers. A 
Study in Mutual Esteem. Sm. 8vo, boards, 
pp. 55. London, Dent, 1932. 18s. 6d. net. 

A delightful pocket edition packed full of the 
things that author and publisher ought to know to 
their mutual advantage. The contents were delivered 
in the form of a leéture in O&ober of last year. 


Unwin (Stanley) Book Trade Organization 
in Norway and Sweden. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. 16. London, Allen and Unwin, 1932. 
Is. net. 

A useful brochure written by an expert on his 
subject. The article first appeared in this country in 
The Publisher and Bookseller, and we hope to be able 
to compare it at some future date with similar par- 
ticulars regarding the book trade in other countries 
from the same source. 


Unwin (Stanley) The Book in the Making. 
4to, wrappers, pp. 30. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1932. Is. net. 

This is Lecture No. One of the Tenth Series of 
Printing Trade Leétures held at Stationers’ Hall Court. 
The author is to be congratulated on the useful hints 
on book produétion which it embodies. 


GREISHEIMER (Esther M.) Physiology and 
Anatomy. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 
609. London, Lippincott, 1932. 215. net. 

Intended more particularly for non-medical and 
nursing Students, this book gives in simple but efficient 
language the main groundwork of the subjeés with 
which it deals. The author is associate Professor of 

Physiology at the University of Minnesota and the 
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The United States Catalog 







































SUPPLEMENTED BY 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
A monthly catalog of current books in 
the English language 





Librarians 
Publishers Booksellers 


Our 1932 descriptive catalog of the 
services shown here and many books 
of professional interest to you will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. Indexes 116 popular maga- 
zines. Principally from the United States. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX. An index to 
world-wide scholarly magazines. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. Indexes over 
200 business, scientific, technical and finan- 
cial magazines and many books, pamphlets 
and documents. World-wide. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. Indexes agricul- 
tural and kindred periodicals. World-wide. 
EDUCATION INDEX. Indexes educational 
publications. World-wide in scope. 

ART INDEX. Indexes periodicals devoted 
to fine and applied arts. World-wide. 
LEGAL INDEX. An author and subject 
index to over 70 legal periodicals. 

BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Devoted to the 
evaluation of current literature. 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. A monthly 
index to free and inexpensive library ref- 
erence material. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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volume is one of the same publisher’s series of Nursing 

Manuals which aim to be complete, practical and 

Standard. This volume is certainly up to the average 

and must also be commended for its valuable illus- 

trations. 

Fawcett (L’Estrange) Writing for the Films. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi., 1oz. London, 
Pitman, 1932. 358. 6d. net. 

No one interested in the cinema could read this 
carefully prepared work without feeling surprise at 
the intricate operations and enormous efforts that 
go to the making of the modern “ Talkie.”” The 
book has a fascination all its own except perhaps for 
the would-be film writer who sees here a mountain 
of obstacles barring his path to fame and fortune. He 
has only to gaze at the careful folding chart labelled 
\ppendix B to realise what an army of “ intelleétuals ”” 
he is up against before his efforts, humble or otherwise, 
can hope to come to fruition. 


Pxiiurps (Hubert) Explanatory Guide to the 
New Laws of Contraé& Bridge. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 56. London, Faber, 1932. 


Is. net. 


CULBERTSON (Ely) Contraé& in Ten Minutes. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 42. London, Faber, 
1932. IS. net. 

Two valuable small works on the newest laws 
of Contra& Bridge, suitable in format for every bridge 
fan to carry in his pocket. This faét, however, should 
not deter the trusting librarian from placing them on 
his shelves. 

CornisH (Vaughan) The Scenery of England. 
A Study of Harmonious Grouping in Town 
and Country. Foreword by The Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, K.T. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 125. London, Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England, 
1932. 38. 6d. net. 

A book that must be placed in every library 
throughout the land. It is written in advocacy of a 
most worthy cause—the preservation of the English 
countryside and all its rural amenities. The valena 
is well illustrated with some excellent photographs of 
English beauty spots. 

Rinc (Anne) The Story of Princess Elizabeth. 
Brought up to date and including some 
Stories of Princess Margaret. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 126. London, Murray, 
1932. 28. 6d. net. 

A new edition of the popular and delightful study 
of our youngest princesses. The additional matter 
chiefly concerns Princess Margaret, with portraits 
especially featuring her. 


FICTION. 
Bruce (Dorita Fairlie) Mistress-Mariner. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 365. London, Murray, 


1932. 78. 6d. net. 
A sea Story in which Philithea Mellish (why 








Philithea ?) follows in her father’s footsteps and from 
love of the sea takes a master’s certificate and qualifies 
as “‘ Mistress-Mariner.”” In her schooner, Bonnie Lass 
she makes war on smugglers and brings to nought the 
nefarious schemes of Guy Catteral. An exciting and 
well written tale of love and misunderstanding. 


Frever (Dermot) Not All Joy. Frontis. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 248. London, Mathews 
and Marrot. 1932. 7s.6d. net. Special 
edition of 100 copies printed on hand- 
made paper, 21s. net. 

Short Stories by an ambitious and sensitive writer. 

The author is an Irishman and many of his tales 

appeared in The Dublin Magazine. They are typical 

in their way and full of sincerity and feeling. 


Gryper (John) Jill-in-the-Box. Cr. 8Vvo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This might be amusing as a Stage farce, but read in 
cold blood, the complications which ensue when Mrs. 
Snookes arrives to harrass Reggie and Harold, wearing 
a pair of pink silk pyjamas, become a little wearisome, 
especially as the author has a trick of writing punning 
sentences which pall after the first twenty pages. 
However, it is true that a wide circle of readers enjoy 
heartily exaétly this sort of fooling. 


HAVILAND-Taytor (Katharine) The Nine- 
Hundred Block. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 301. 
London, Lippincott, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story in the latest American Style of intermingling 
lives and ‘Eemilies in a small town apartment block. 
The local gossip, the working Store-girl, the son of a 
millionaire who disapproves of his father’s plans for 
his future and the daughter of a divorcée are admirably 
drawn. An entertaining tale, beautifully told, of 
which the plot cannot be regarded as anything but 
conventional. 


Hunt (Wray) The Hayes Hall Affair. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 316. London, Fenland Press, 
(1932). 7s. 6d. net. 

A distin@ly original dete&tive Story in which the 
sleuthing is done by an amateur with a flair for the 
mySterious. He has brains and the reader wili appre- 
ciate his deduétions. There is a good original turn to 
the Story, too. 


Locxwoop (Vere) London Lights. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 1932. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Clauda Marsh is a spoilt darling of fortune who 
a Still more spoilt and utterly selfish half- 

Cooter Freddie. When their father dies leaving them 
badly provided for Freddie takes all there is—namely, 
pans A to set him up in a bachelor establishment o 
his own in the West End, leaving Clauda to marry a 
man she hates or go out into a cruel and cold world 
to fight her own battles. -She chooses the latter course, 
and gets mixed up in every sort of adventure dear to 
the heart of readers of this sort of “ pulsating” love 
story. 
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Ross (Helen Halyburton) Dark Gethryn. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dark Gethryn, otherwise Charles Merle, 9th Earl 
of Gethryn, has had an affair in his youth which leaves 
a bitter taSte in his mouth and a life-long enemy. A 
romantic and absorbing story of challenge, confli& 
and finally of conquest. 

SraNLEY (George) The Secret of the Seven 
Spiders. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 268. London, 
Fenland Press, (1932). 7s. 6d. net. 

Spiders! How gruesome! And red knives! 
How gory! This is a thriller and no mistake. South 
\frican mines and shady finance make an intriguing 
background to a Story that will be read with avidity. 
Wetts (Carolyn) Fuller’s Earth. A Fleming 

Stone Deteétive Story. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 319. London, Lippincott, 1932. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Duncan Searle walks into his own house and 
disappears. He is looking for his wife who has failed 
to arrive as usual at his beck and call. Several guests 
present at the time have sufficient motive for murder 
and do not go unsuspected, but Fleming Stone was 
never less “ phased ”’ in his life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY AssoO- 
CIATION. Vol. 26, No. 12. December, 
1932. Part 1. 

MEDEDEELINGEN VAN De OPENBARE LEESZAAL 
EN BIBLIOTHEEK TE AMSTERDAM. Sept.— 
O&., 1932. 

REPORT OF THE LisRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Baropa STATE. 1930-1931. Baroda Central 
Library, 1932. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, Oétober, November and 
December, 1932. 

Bu.uetiIn of the British Library of Political 
and Economic Science. September, 1932. 

CotumsBIA UNrtverstry Bulletin of Informa- 
tion. Oétober 15th, 1932. 

READERS’ INK. Indianapolis Library Service. 
Vol. XI. No. 1. 

THe LrprartAN and Book World. Septem- 
ber, O&ober and November, 1932. 

Tue Lrsrary Assistant. Oétober, November 
and December, 1932. 

Tue Lrprary AssociATION Recorp. Oétober, 
November and December, 1932. 

THe Lrprary JourNAL. Vol. 57. Nos. 19, 
z0 and 21. November rst, 15th, and Decem- 
ber 1$t, 1932. 

Turrp REPORT ON PROGRESS IN MANCHURIA, 
1907-32. The Twenty-fifth Anniversary 





Number. Containing a Survey of the 
Manchurian Incident and League Council’s 
Proceedings. The South Manchuria Rail- 
way, Dairen, 1932. 

THe Lrsrary. Newark, N.J. 
1932. 

Report OF Pratt InstrrureE FREE LiBrary 
and School of Library Science for the year 
ending June 30th, 1932. 

Sr. Louts Pustic Lrprary MontrHiy BULLE- 
TIn. Oétober, November and December, 
1932. 

Witson BULLETIN for Librarians. Oétober, 
November and December, 1932. 

STADSKOLLEGIETS UTLATADENN OcH MEmo- 
RIAL. No. 30, 1932. 


November, 


Correspondence 
The Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p. 


Sir,—I have been asked to assist in 
tracing the whereabouts of a MS.18th Century 
Diary of an account of his tours through 
England, written by the fifth Lord Torrington, 
Viscount Byng. 

It is believed that there are 23 volumes ; 
2 volumes are in this Library, and 7 others are 
in the possession of the seeker for whom I am 
writing. 

If any Librarians should have any of the 
volumes in their possession, or know where 
they are to be found, will they be good 
enough to communicate with me. 

Yours, etc. 
Maup E. GriFFIrTHs, 
Librarian. 


Public Library, 
Luton, Beds. 


The Editor, THE Lrsrary Wor tp. 
December 15th, 1932. 

S1r,—In your issue of April last I noticed 
under the heading of “ Letters on our Affairs ” 
a sub-heading entitled ‘‘ Technique,” in which 
the writer refers with disapproval to a modern 
school which affirms “ We have learned all that 
can be learned of cataloguing, library fixtures, 
classifying and so forth, let us devote ourselves 
to literature and the display of books.” 

As a frequent user of libraries, as distin& 
from a librarian, I fully agree with the writer 
that finality has not yet been reached in the 
matter of library method, at any rate, in so far 
as it relates to the finding of books on the 
shelves; and if you could see your way to 
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favour me with a short space in your columns 
I should like to ask any librarian of a classified 
library who cares to reply, the reason for the 
faith that is in him, with regard to this matter 
of systematic classification on the shelves. 


To a mere reader, the reason for this 
arrangement is obscure. He enters a ref- 
erence library in search of various information. 
If he wants the meaning of a word ; the loca- 
tion of a town; information regarding a 
notability ; or information on a specific sub- 
ject, he turns respectively to a dictionary, 
gazetteer, biographical dictionary or encylo- 
pedia; in all of which works of reference the 
information is arranged alphabetically. But 
to find these works themselves in the first 
instance the reader has to acquaint himself 
with the particular system of classification in 
vogue in the library. On the shelves he does 
not find dictionaries under “ D,” gazetteers 
under “G,” biographical diétionaries under 
“ EB,” or encyclopaedias under “ E.” Neither 
does he find on the shelves that “Astronomy ” 
is under “A ” or “ Biology ” under “ B,” etc. 


I suppose it would be generally agreed 
that the aims of the librarian and of the 
encyclopedist are identical, in so far as the 
arrangement of material is concerned, namely, 
to provide readers with specific information 
regarding subjeéts, persons, or events, and to 
provide that information in a form most con- 
venient to the readers. The aims are equal, 
but the methods are conflicting, and the results 
unequal. Of course, I recognise that there are 
technical difficulties in arranging a library of 
books (which are a collection of independent 
units having no permanent coherence) that 
do not occur in the case of an encyclopedia, 
when once the units have been bound into a 
single work. In the case of a collection of 
books, there enters the problem of a satis- 
factory notation to keep them in proper 
sequence—a problem which is obviously non- 
existent in the case of an encyclopedia. But 
has the librarian’s preference for minute classi- 
fication on the shelves anything to do with 
this problem ? I leave the reply to any librarian 
or expert in library science who cares to give it. 


Yours, etc., 
FE. TARRANT SMITH. 
“ Daleview,”” Main Road, 
Holland-on-Sea, Essex. 





[We have received the following commu- 
nication concerning Eratosthenes’ “ Letters 
on our Affairs” in our November Number 
from the Library Assistants who wrote in the 
April Number of the Library Assiffant under 
the name “‘ James Duff Edwards.” Our corre- 
spondents request us not to divulge the double 
identity of “‘ James Duff Edwards.”] :— 

“It does not, of course, irritate us to find 
our effort referred to as a ‘ particularly obnox- 
ious and degrading article "—indeed we had 
been hoping for heated remarks of the kind 
long before this. What does surprise us is that 
the criticism should come from one who is 
apparently in agreement with us on the funda- 
mentals of librarianship. We can only sup- 
pose (1) that he read the article in question so 
hastily that he took our remarks literally, or 
(z) that he has only heard of it at second hand. 

“ When we wrote our article (and others 
which have not been published) we were 
trying, by shocking readers with our exaggera- 
tions, to raise an honest discussion of the main 
principles of our work, and more particularly to 
contrast the professions of modern library 
Staffs with those of Brown and others. That 
Eratosthenes is not in entire disagreement 
with us is obvious from a comparison of the 
two articles—his contention that an issue of a 
million volumes might be a disservice surely 
forms a parallel with our satire on the ‘ puffing’ 
of issue Statistics by the purchase of cheap 
fiction (par. 5 of our letter). Similarly his 
doubts as to the technical thoroughness of 
present day Staffs are surely the same as those 
which made us write our paragraphs on book 
selection (pars. 6-8). It is because we think 
that we library workers as a body are no 
longer trying to live up to the ideals of Brown 
and the earlier enthusiasts that we tried to 
ridicule some of the ‘ theories’ recently pro- 
pounded by various members of the younger 
group. 
‘‘ By the way, our criticism was diredted 
almost entirely against those younger members 
of the profession; more particularly against 
some contributors to the Library Assiflant. 
In view of Eratosthenes’ expressed dislike of 
that journal we are rather at a loss to under- 
Stand our criticism of it and its contributors. 

“ We should be glad to have the opinion 
of Eratosthenes on these points.” 

[Eratosthenes, please note |—Ep., Library 
World.| 
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Editorial 


Tue death of Sir John Ballinger was the cardinal library event of January. Elsewhere one of 
our contributors has gathered his memories of this distinguished past president of the Library 
Association. Here we pay tribute to a great librarian whose devotion to all that is best in the 
service was life-long and who received honours which are not always given to librarians. 
Achieving a relatively important library position in early life, he not only gave his city an 
admirable service; he found time to work for all the general interests of the profession. 
The respec and gratitude, and indeed the affection, of all of us surrounded his later years 
and go with him to his grave. Our sympathy is respectfully expressed to Lady Ballinger 
and her family. 


* * * * * * 


Following the Conference that was held in London in November, we hear that the 
Enquiry Committee for the South-Eastern Regional Bureau has put in some strenuous work. 
The suggested Bureau would have its Headquarters at the National Central Library, and 
would cover the whole of the Home counties, but would exclude, at present, the Metropolitan 
Borough libraries. The reason for this exclusion is not apparent ; on the face of it it would 
appear ridiculous that the most obvious place for co-operation should not have it. Meanwhile, 
however, the Bureau would cover nearly one hundred library authorities owning between 
them about two million books. This scheme would be the largest of its kind, and it is hoped 
that at the Second Conference, which we understand will be held in London this month, 
the scheme will be given practical effec. 


* * * * 7 * 


In 1911 the L.A.A. published a Report on Hours, Salaries, and Conditions of Service in 
Libraries which was of considerable value and influence. That Report was the result of 
prolonged and exhaustive enquiry into the conditions then prevailing. It made recommenda- 
tions based upon the best average available of a model time-sheet, and dealt with such matters 
as training, leisure, the provision of textbooks, holidays, Sunday work and, naturally, salaries. 
The editors were Mr. Berwick Sayers and Mr. James D. Stewart. Now, after 22 years, a 
second edition of the Report has been issued, beautifully printed, and it has been excellently 
edited by Mr. Seymour Smith. It shows that a certain amount of progress has been made 
along most lines, but it cannot be affirmed that it has been at all commensurate with that made in 
other professions. Certainly the old 48 to 60-hour week has gone with its ill-arranged time- 
sheet. Certainly, too, there are few assistants receiving the dreadful salaries which were a 
commonplace of 1911, but on this question of salaries, as indeed on other points, progress 
has lagged behind professions of equal rank. The scales of salaries given and suggested are 
likely to be dangerous. In the first place they are not good enough ; in the second, present 
conditions are so fluid that for an association to cleave to a particular scheme does not appear 
to be a wise proceeding. The Report envisages small libraries rather than large ones, which 
is perhaps natural, and Still, in effeét, clings to the notion that an assistant can work a part 
of the day in one department and part in another. This may be possible in the smallest libraries. 
We agree that assistants should in turn be worked through various departments if their qualities 
warrant this course, but it must be recognized that specialization is probable in the future. 
These are, however, points that may be argued. The Report should be read by every library 


worker. 
* * * ~ 7” - 


At a recent public meeting an officer of the Salvation Army mentioned in passing the 
evil influence of certain books issued from the public libraries, but without naming them. 
All institutions are liable to this indefinite, general, and therefore unanswerable, criticism, 
which may be negleéted by those who know, but nevertheless helps to create the mass of 
prejudice which has to be faced. Tackled later on the matter, the critic named his books : 
they were A// Quiet on the Western Front, Jew Siiss, and the works of Mary Webb and Katharine 
Mansfield | Is this the record for 1932 ? 
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The new Year Book of the Library Association is nicely produced, is well-edited, and 
has a capital portrait of the President, Sir Henry Miers. Nearly half of it is a list of members 
which compares in bulk satisfa&torily with last year’s list. The calendar is practical; and 
Mr. Savage’s chronology if amplified would make an interesting history of the Association, 
which badly needs to be written before those who remember its founders grow too old to 
assist. There has been much talk at times about such a history. Could not Mr. Jast be 
persuaded to write it? But the most valuable section to the majority of our readers will 
probably be the new syllabus of the examinations with the papers set last May and December. 

* * x * * * 

This syllabus marks, as we have several times suggested, a great change in the methods 
of study for examinations. It will assure, for example, that children just out of school will not 
sit for such advanced certificates as those in library routine. In recent years the curious 
fallacy seems to have persisted that Library Organization, which means the whole field of the 
organizing of a library service, could be undertaken with success by a student who had been 
for about a year in a library. Now by the stages, elementary, intermediate and advanced, the 
Student proceeds from simple methodology through the more academic studies to the science 
of management. It is a logical course which must have good results. 

* * * * * * 

We venture to suggest to our senior readers, who have left examinations behind, that they 
familiarize themselves with this syllabus in order to refresh their own perceptions of modern 
library Studies, and to enable them to give enlightened encouragement and sympathy to the 
youngsters who have to run this examination race. Some of the latter have tried to escape 
by a last minute rush for the final examinations under the old syllabus ; and many of these 
must necessarily have failed. They will deserve a good deal of sympathy in having to switch 
over to the new system. We are confident that they will receive it. 

* * * * *~ * 

We have been favoured with a copy of an elaborate, almost too elaborate, report from 
Croydon on the question of the Sunday opening of libraries. 74 towns with populations 
exceeding 100,000 were requested to give their experience. The results were that no library 
opens all departments on Sunday and none opens the lending department; 18 open some 
part; 27 formerly opened and have abandoned the practice ; and 27 have not opened at any 
time. Only 15 open all the year round ; the rest open from September to May or within those 
months. Only Middlesborough opens in the morning, from 11. Three open the reference 
library, and 5 open newspaper rooms only. The cost varies from {37 per library to about 
£170 at Bradford, where the reference library is open. Nearly all who have abandoned the 
practice did so because of insufficient use. Sunday opening of libraries and other buildings is 
much in the air, but the only place recently to adopt it is Hendon which is to open for three 
months as an experiment. 

* * ~* * * * 

Although we are not a literary journal all our readers are literary people for whom this 
January has been a month of mourning. The deaths within a few days of such veterans as 
George Moore and George Saintsbury, followed on the last day of the month by the younger, 
Still prolific John Galsworthy, are a series of events which no librarian can pass without 
note. “ Each in his separate Star” achieved the highest orbit, and to them all libraries and 
librarians owe much. If Moore was remoter than the others, his influence was undoubted 
on all the moderns ; we learned some of our literary history from Saintsbury ; and we took a 
decided view of one range of English life from Galsworthy. Some of us were present when 
Galsworthy addressed the A.A.L. delightfully on literary style a few years ago. 

* * * * ~ * 


We are indebted to Mr. Henry D. Roberts for correétions. Mr. J. Meade Falkner on 
whose death in 1932 we commented last month was not a “ reverend” as we supposed. 
The University College School of Librarianship at Madrid next Easter has been abandoned 
owing to the difficult economic circumstances of the time. 
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The Public Library and the Problem of Leisure 
By E. J. Hoss, F.L.A. (Southend-on-Sea Public Libraries). 


“ How is man to spend the leisure he has won by handing over nearly all his burden to an 
untiring mechanical slave? Dare he hope for such spiritual betterment as will qualify 
him to use it well ? It is only by seeking that he will find.” 


This, the closing passage of Sir Alfred Ewing’s Presidential address to the British 
Association, approaches one of the greatest problems by which present-day society is faced, 
a problem of urgency, for faétors which influence waste of leisure are numerous and powerful, 
while those which might promote its profitable utilization are few and undeveloped. 


The rationalization of industry, advances in applied science, and the displacement of 
man-power by machinery have to-day devitalized many men’s work; we hear of a com- 
paratively well-paid workman whose duties consist of giving four turns to a nut as semi- 
completed motor cars come past him; while it is claimed that all the skill needed by the 
majority of workers in the coming Bata boot factory at Tilbury, could be acquired in three 
weeks. Anyone engaged in such work must approach his leisure with a tremendous amount 
of unexpended mental energy. What facilities are there for the expression of this energy ? 
Unfortunately, very few, for commercialism, quickly alive to the profitable market which 
man’s increased leisure offers, provides a host of ready-made pleasures. Conduéted tours 
obviate the necessity for planning a holiday ; the films make little demand on the imagina- 
tion, chief interest usually centreing round the actors, and the popular press not only records the 
events of the day but also tells us what we ought to think about them: faétors which 
all tend to stifle individual thought and enterprise. The opportunity for the exercise of 
individual skill, the satisfaction in personal achievement which man is losing in his working 
hours, he ought to regain in his leisure ; at present, instead of regaining it he merely puts it 
further from him. He is a cog in the huge machine of business and one of a crowd in the 
passive absorption of purchased pleasures. 


In the increased leisure which the community enjoys, many see a fruitful field for the 
extension of adult education. While an opportunity and a need for educational development 
in its broadest sense does exist, it is doubtful whether the Adult Education Movement, 
funétioning through its formal channels, can meet this need. The primary purpose of adult 
education has been to promote industrial and commercial efficiency; the handbook of a 
large technical institute tells us—‘‘ The aim of the institute is to provide such instruction for 
Students that they may be able the better to perform their duties, and to qualify for more 
responsible positions.” Such an ideal must always be one for a reStri€ted public; its appeal is 
fora limited time, till the obje& is achieved or abandoned ; and it imposes ties and restriétions of 
time and place: moreover, there is not the field for more than a small percentage of the popu- 
lation to exercise the talents developed thereby. The problem facing us to-day is the arousing 
and development of interests or hobbies suited to the mentality and habits of the individual ; 
which can be pursued as inclination and leisure permit ; which promote individual thought 
and skill; and which provide a lasting pleasure and interest, growing as familiarity with, and 
mastery over the subje& increases. 


How such interests are widely to be created is a problem which sociologists have yet 
to solve. A recent suggestion of a College of Pleasure may seem a distant prospeét, but the 
profitable use of leisure will have such a powerful effe& on national charaéter, that training 
is a real need. This need surely offers a great opportunity to public libraries, free as they 
are from many of the disabilities under which formal education labours. Are they ready to 
take this opportunity ? 

During the post-war years librarianship has become imbued with some of the spirit of 
commercialism, technical libraries have occupied an important place in library policy and 
efforts have been made to associate the public library with professional education. In 
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our efforts to create for ourselves a place in the national life, too much emphasis has been 
placed on the assistance which we may give to the reader in increasing his money-making 
powers—even our own textbooks proclaim the era of the “ workshop” ideal for public 
libraries. Thus, instead of being a relief from the materialism of the age, libraries are tending 
to become a minor feature of it. The time is opportune for a re-Statement of principles : 
we have to decide whether the need of man’s leisure or of his business is to be our primary 
objective, which stands most greatly in need of our help, and to which our particular type of 
service can prove most effective. 


To what extent is the business world dependent on our help? Leaders of industry 
can be no less alive than are librarians to the need for technical information and for a 
number of trained, capable workers. Technical colleges and special classes endeavour to 
ensure this supply; surely the provision of text books should be merely a part of their under- 
taking. If the classes are attended sufficiently well to justify their organization, the stock of 
text books will be in constant use; such institutions are better able to keep in touch with 
Students than the library is, and are certainly not less well equipped financially. If we can 
accept the view that the public library is the first and last hope for the provision of technical 
and commercial books, by all means let us stock what we can, but now that many correspon- 
dence schools supply their own special text books, now that so many firms have their own 
libraries, and now that facilities for obtaining books, through the National Central Library 
have been created, it is open to question whether we shall not be using forces and energies 
which might more profitably be directed into other channels. 


To what extent can we help man in the use of his leisure ? Here we have an undeveloped 
field of immense possibilities ; for generations man has been told what he must not do during 
his leisure hours, but only recently has the need for suggesting what he may do been realized. 
What can librarians suggest ? 

It would be a delusion to imagine that great numbers of those who enjoy more leisure 
will turn to books or to anticipate a speétacular increase in the volume and quality of reading. 
Though lack of time has been a great barrier, preventing many persons from becoming 
readers, there have been other impediments, chief of which has been the failure to connec 
books with every interest or pastime. To many persons the work “ book ” conjures up the 
thought of “ school readers,” or a few unattractive volumes which somehow collected at 
home. To such potential readers, and also to a tremendous number of aétual readers, we need 
a single appeal, an appeal to read for pleasure or pure interest. Reading for professional 
advancement, or for examination purposes, brings to the library many to whom reading is a 
regretable necessity ; few, however interested in their work, do not look forward to the day 
when study will be finished. Service to such readers is merely temporary, and, contrary 
to the hopes and claims of librarians, does nothing to promote a true and lasting love of books. 
To create a service which will offer our public a constant, and increasing source of pleasure 
we need but one principle, that of providing for the community a library which a man of wide 
interests and with a love of books would provide for his own delight, had he the means, 
In such a library the scientific text book, if admitted, has only a subordinated place ; travel, 
biography, art, social b pase we philosophy, pure literature, fiction, any subje& which may be 
of general interest will predominate. Those who claim that, as business houses contribute 
to our upkeep, we should contribute what we can to their peculiar purposes, must realise 
that cultural and spiritual values have a definite place in economic theory. That this realisation 
is gaining, is shown by the interest aroused by Professor Jacks’ articles “ Morals and the 
Crisis,” and by the number of recent books dealing with the problem of leisure. A community 
Standardized by routine work and by pleasure alike must inevitably deteriorate in intelligence 
and ability and fall into economic decline. 

Social conditions to-day demand a searching consideration of library policy, there is a 
tendency for the library to become the handmaiden of education, by undertaking the book 
supply which educational work requires. The public library has a definite and individual 
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funétion, the provision of a book stock which can satisfy the interests and the cultural needs 
of all. Desultory and apparently purposeless reading, if it helps in the development of 
individual interests is as worthy as any of the study pursued as a duty, for it gives expression 
to and develops that priceless attribute, charaéter. There is no other institution so fitted to 
undertake this task, but it will need all our resources. If we can help a man to change his 
leisure from a time of mental apathy and stagnation, to a time when he develops his individual 
personality and character, direétly for his own well-being, and indireétly for that of the nation, 
we shall be more than justified in disclaiming any duty to formal education or to commerce. 


Public Library service is to-day at the cross roads. Along which do our greatest poten- 
tialities lie ? 


Visit Your Binder 


By L. Monracue Harrop 


WE are most of us interested in seeing anything made, but to librarians a visit to a bindery is 
more than an interesting visit to a factory. It is an essential part of our training, which 
training does not end when we receive our diploma. That is merely a guarantee that a certain 
amount of theoretical knowledge of our work has been attained: our training continues 
until we retire. 

To take a case in point. We have always understood that a book should be bound on 
four tapes and that split boards must be used for all books, irrespective of their size. The 
binder has progressed in his craft to meet modern demands caused by libraries with low 
incomes and the poor quality of the paper on which the majority of books are printed, with 
the result that for o@tavos he finds two tapes and unsplit boards are quite sufficient. 


A tour of a bindery gives us a slightly more sympathetic regard for the binder when a 
batch of correétions has to go back, and a.better understanding of a craft so intimately 
conneéted with our own work is better understood to the mutual advantage of both. While 
touring a bindery recently, I noticed some books which were absolutely filthy being rebound 
—they came from a library in a coal-mining distrié&, so perhaps that was the reason for their 
colour—but not only were they dirty but so many pages were torn out and the seétions were 
in such a bad condition that they were too far gone to be guarded on the machine, and had to 
be done by hand in the “ hospital.” 


One could only exclaim “‘ Good Heavens !”’, pity the binder, and think unkind thoughts 
of the librarian who sent it—and many similar ones—to the bindery. 

Seeing a book going through all the stages that it has to go through from the time it enters 
the bindery to the time it leaves leads to a realisation of the way librarians can help or hinder 
the work of the binder. The fact that it costs no more to have books rebound whether they 
are used until they fall to bits or not, should not influence a decision to send books to the 
binder as soon as they begin to wear sufficiently to need repair. Some people maintain that a 
book should be repaired as much as possible ; but over-repair makes the binder’s task more 
difficult, and when the time comes to withdraw the book because it is filthy, the binder’s cover 
is found to be in good condition. The reason for this attitude is very largely that the leathers 
now used are much better than they used to be and we have not yet got used to the fa&. If 
we help to make the binder’s task lighter we give him an opportunity to reduce his charges. 

Not many librarians have revised their method of issuing instructions to the binder. 
Instructions frequently consist of lists of books, twenty-five entries to a page, giving particulars 
of author, title, class number and style, which are sent with each batch, there being an under- 
Standing that all books are to be bound according to a specification. And the binder may have 
several different specifications from each library! When the binder receives such a list 
he passes it over to a typist to copy the particulars of each book on to a strip of paper, in 
the way that they would appear on the book when finished. The type of slip illustrated on 
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page 324 of Brown’s Manual is the best as it does not incur any writing of instructions on the 
part of the binder. The Style of finish is indicated in the appropriate part of the slip and the 
method of sewing is left to the binder who employs a workman to go through all the books 
as soon as they have been stripped of their publisher’s covers and decide which method of 
sewing is most suitable to the particular book paper. 


These and other things one notices on a tour of a bindery, and the result is a better 
understanding of the binder’s work, and, if improvements can be made by the librarian in 
any of the direétions indicated, a slight easing of his work. 


Sewing in Bookbinding 


Ir is a far cry in these days of fine and perfected materials for binding, machine-made as they 
are, from the old method of string sewing which was used by the binders in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Naturally in one way they cannot be compared—that of durability. 
What modern book could hope to withstand the wear and tear of the centuries like those 
from the binding shops of four hundred years ago ? 


Experience is necessary to judge of the thickness of thread to be used for any special 
type of book, but Linen Thread, which has been termed “ the strongest sewing material 
known,” is without doubt the best medium for bookbinding owing to its very great strength 
and durability. The Librarian who desires to keep his “ for repair ” shelf empty, will specify 
that Linen Thread be used in the Binding Department. This applies alike to Reference and 
Circulation Libraries where, owing to the great amount of handling réceived, the books have a 
very short life. 


Two Notable Libraries 


Two libraries of national rank, the Lenin State Library at Moscow and the Swiss National 
Library at Berne, form the subjeéts of a brief article in the issue of the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of December 24th, 1932. The Lenin library is described as the 
most important to be built since 1911 when the Library of Congress was erected, and when 
completed will be the largest in the world and will accommodate nine million books and 
seven thousand readers in its seven reading halls. Its design, like that of Berne, is quite 
modern ; indeed, says the writer of the article, “ it is preferable for a modern library to look 
like a factory, clean, businesslike, simple and light, than to look, as do so many new libraries, 
like a prison, a police Station or a mortuary, or, and this is almost as bad, a mediaeval library.” 
This of course is mere confusion of thought upon the part of the writer, seeing that no modern 
library does look like these things ; but the Lenin library, with its huge all-windowed reétangles 
is certainly impressive in a cold modern manner, and is an undoubted faétory of learning. 
It has departments for printing, binding, registration, cataloguing, exhibition galleries, a 
conference hall, a bibliographical museum, juvenile hall, map room, kitchen, Sining and 
smoking rooms, and twenty-four Studies for scientific research. Its special features appear to 
be those conneéted with library education and the readers’ adviser, for there is a room for the 
direétor of private education who presumably occupies that position and there is a le€ture 
room, a room where readers are received and a bibliographical enquiry office. 


The Swiss library, in connection with which the authorities have issued a booklet with 
sixty illustrations, is so modern in design that it might have been planned by Corbusier. The 
basement contains the archives, but the main feature is the ground floor which is virtually 
one vast hall divided by glass screens to form the book-issuing, reading and magazine rooms 
as well as catalogue rooms, exhibition and map rooms. 


Even in these hard times, as we showed last month, libraries make astonishing progress. 


ia 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
May 12TH, 1860—JANUARY 8TH, 1933. 
If a long stretch of years did not separate you from this correspondence I am sure that 
at this time your once active and pregnant pen would have devoted itself to a record of 


Str JOHN BALLINGER ; 


but as that is improbable now, I will do what I am able. Our younger brethren may see 
sometiaing strange in my devoting a “ Letter on Our Affairs” to a person; but I am not 
swift to justify myself. 1 believe that a great thing in librarianship is a great librarian. Even 
more do I believe that almost greater is a friendship amongst librarians. And John Ballinger 
was a great librarian, and a friend to all who worked earnestly and intelligently for librarian- 
ship. Moreover, he was my friend too, and I have had kindness, support and counsel from 
him which have been valuable. I try to think of him as a young man ; but that vision eludes 
me ; he was fatherly when I knew him first. You remember him, as well as I can, somewhat 
burly, pink-cheeked, bearded, dignified, authoritative ; but withal kindly, and, as I have 
said, ‘‘ fatherly.”” That does describe him to me, but I cannot tell how it conveys the man to 
you. Some of this effeét of established authority may have been the result of his life experience. 
Could you realize that when he passed he was only seventy-two ? He had become almost a 
tradition while he yet lived. Why was this ? 
The fact is that 
Some Men ApvANCE RAPIDLY 


either by the tides of fortune that sweep them along life, or by their natural qualities. He 
was one such. His life-story is simple enough ; yet had drama, in its early activity at any rate. 
He just escaped being a Welshman, as he was born in Monmouthshire, near Pontypool, 
but the name of his birthplace, Pontnewynydd, has a satisfying sound for most Welshmen, I 
imagine. From this green fringe of Wales, as Brett Young calls it, he must have migrated 
early to her capital, where at the Canton School he received his elementary education. Who's 
Who says he was educated “ privately,” which usually means was “ self-educated”; and 
this must have been the case, because at fifteen he was already an assistant in the Cardiff Public 
Library. He did it well. Things must have hurried, for at twenty, in 1880, he is librarian of 
Doncaster, a little town in those days with a stock of about 10,000 volumes, and Ballinger 
and two assistants formed the staff | am told. Anyway, its total library expenditure three 
years later was £383, and the library building—replaced in 1889—was cramped and inadequate. 
That is all the record I have of him there, but I should like to have seen this youngster of 
twenty shouldering his first little command. Then came 


CARDIFF AGAIN, 


where he must have made a fair impression in his teens. His old city wanted a chief librarian 
at the princely salary of {120 increasing to {150—‘ the appointment open to males and 
females.” Of the 24 librarians who applied, Ballinger was successful. This was in June, 1884. 
Thus, at the age of twenty-four, he found himself in charge of the library which he was to 
make into a system and was to leave with a world reputation, at least amongst public libraries. 
He got to work quickly. Within a year or two we find his Council asking for a Gan of £10,000 
to extend the Central Library, and the establishment of no less than five branch libraries 
is settled to some extent by a resolution at a public meeting in 1887. As for the £10,000, the 
Treasury made the “ fatal condition ” that it must be repaid within thirty years. How 
curiously financial vision has altered ! And that condition postponed the matter. 


Surveys, Erc. 


I am not competent to pursue all the internal work of Ballinger at Cardiff; if 1 were I 
haven’t the space to do so. But it was clear that he would gain more than local credit. His 
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first paper before the L.A. was a significant one on “ Free Libraries and the Photographic 
Survey of Counties.” It is curious how he writes of the photography hobby as something 
increasing in popularity ; but it is significant in that, I believe for the first time, he drew atten- 
tion to local surveys and urged the desirability of securing prints from negatives for preserva- 
tion in public libraries. When one reads this paper in the old Library for 1891, one is struck 
with his grasp of the conditions which were to bring about such great photographic surveys 
as those at Birmingham and Brighton. 


AcTIVITY. 


By this time Ballinger had three branches open at Cardiff. He had obtained, too, the 
purchase of the Tonn Library, “ one of the best collections of Welsh printed books existing,” 
and so brought to strength the great Welsh collection for which Cardiff library is honourably 
known. Another little idea of his in 1892 was to send surplus periodicals to the lighthouses 
and lightships off Cardiff port—a very early example of such use of old matter. Sunday 
opening, which has been with us of late again, partly owing to the idealistic activities of a well- 
known lady, came up several times in Cardiff. In 1893 a Mr. Harry Samuel and his three 
brothers undertook to do voluntary Sunday duty so that their non-Israelite brethren might 
not be called upon for work, but this did not bear fruit. The controversy is an old one, isn’t 
it, and the regularity with which it recurs is strange ? I am inclined to think that some sort of 
Sunday opening is eventually inevitable. I should like to hear your views on this. 


At the Annual Meeting of the L.A. in 1895 Ballinger came fully into the limelight. It 
was held at Cardiff under the presidency of Lord Windsor, and naturally “ the excellent 
arrangements ”’—they are always that, of course: it is really a fine tribute to librarians as 
organizers that conference meetings are usually most admirably arranged from the local end— 
fell upon Ballinger. He prepared a good paper on the history of his libraries for that meeting 
which you ought to read again. It shows a belief, unusual in a librarian, but then quite 
reasonable, that Cardiff people are in too great a hurry to get a big library system: he wants 
them to make haste slowly. 

CHILDREN. 


When Cardiff is mentioned now-a-days one thinks of children’s halls and school libraries. 
Almost contemporaneously with the American discovery of the potentialities of work with 
children, was Ballinger’s entry into it. Of course children’s libraries are older than Cardiff : 
Manchester was forty years earlier ; Nottingham nearly twenty. But few realized as Ballinger 
did the chances the work offered. He began first in January, 1897, by inviting senior classes, 
with their teachers, to come to listen in the library to a lesson which he himself gave on the 
Story of the book. This he gave with great gusto and with unqualified success. After thirty- 
nine such lessons, he declared : ‘‘ Nothing I have ever been able to do in the whole course of _ 
my life has been so full of satisfaction.”” There you have the man, Zenodotus ; like most of 
the younger men of the nineties, and the years 1900-10, he was full of enthusiasm for this 
sort of thing. 

The public at Cardiff was gained through the children. The schools wanted libraries, 
and Ballinger called a meeting of the teachers and worked out a scheme of travelling school 
libraries which gradually grew into stationary ones—the very forerunner of the county system 
with its travelling boxes. Then he equipped his branches with Children’s Halls; in effeé 
reading rooms with fine stocks of books, picture colleétions and so on; not lending libraries 
but places where children came to read under librarians whose business was children and 
children alone. Library talks, lessons, exhibitions, were all features of his activities at this time. 
[ once went with him to a talk at one of his branches and much admired the enthusiasm with 
which he presided. His children’s libraries gave the model and impetus for the movement in 
this country, and his school libraries had many imitators. 


As for the public, we read of the Lord Mayor presiding over a meeting of 3,000 people 
who joyously resolved to increase the 1d, rate to 1$d. Was ever a greater local triumph ? 
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He Lerr CArpIFF 


at the mature age of forty-nine as the only possible man for his new post, the librarianship of 
the National Library of Wales at Aberystwyth. Of his work there I have no space to speak. 
He built it from its foundations with tireless energy and with the broadest vision. I have 
more than once examined collections of books for him which he desired to buy ; and it was 
always a joy to serve him. 

You know the rest. He became a member of the L.A. in 1879 while still a Cardiff assistant. 
For more than thirty years he has been a member of the Council. He became, as was most 
justly due to him, our President in 1922 at his own city of Cardiff. His knighthood was the 
crown of his career and sealed his retirement from a&tive work. This is 


INADEQUATE, 

isn’t it, Zenodotus ? How little of any man who has influenced us can we “ get over” to 
others! There are so many things we have forgotten, too. For example, he presided at the 
first meeting of the Welsh Branch of the L.A.A. and gave it “ his entire approval ”—as he 
then said. He wrote to me once to say that he “ must do what he could for the salaries of 
assistants, which were a reproach to the country.” Indeed they were! What, too, of his 
Library School at Aberystwyth? How many of us who enjoyed those jolly, and invaluable, 
fortnights will ever forget them? Ballinger made them; he kept them going, sometimes 
in face of discouragement. 

You and I know what the public library to-day owes to him. His influence with his 
friend, the Rt. Hon. Sir John Herbert Lewis—blessed be his name always amongst librarians |! 
—who piloted the 1919 A& through Parliament, was not the least faftor in that triumph. 
How many remember that ? 

Of his writings there is little to say. He was not prolific, but papers on children’s reading, 
on Welsh literature and bibliography, and on various phases of our craft, are to be found in the 
indexes of library journals over forty and more years. He was perhaps more administrator 
and director than mere student, though “ learning he loved.” What he did for the spread of 
literature in Wales and for library co-operation has yet to be told. 


VALE ! 


We have lost him; and in those circumstances, when we have said our sorrow to those 
nearer to him than we are, there is little we can do except to sit down together and recall our 
memories of him as one whom we loved and whose good work will go on with us. 


ERATOSTHENES. 


SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


JAMES DUFF BROWN 


We can now supply a limited 
number of copjes of the latest 
edition (1914) at 258, net per copy 


GRAFTON & CO. 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Obituary 


SIR JOHN BALLINGER. 


We regret to announce the death of Sir 
John Ballinger, M.A., F.L.A., on January 8th. 
A memoir of his life and work appears on 
another page. 


JOHN HENRY HARDCASTLE, 


We regret to record the death, on 
January 23rd, of Mr. John Henry Hardcastle, 
Librarian of Eastbourne, in his sixtieth year. 
Mr. Hardcastle was born at Wolverhampton 
in 1873 and received his training in the Public 
Library there. Since 1896 he had been at 
Eastbourne, where he organized the original 
library in the old vestry room. He was a 
keen churchman and had held high office in 
masonry. A pleasant and companionable 
man, our readers will recall him as the Local 
Honorary. Secretary of the Library Association 
Conference in 1923. An illustrated account 
of the Eastbourne library with a portrait of 
Mr. Hardcastle appeared in THe Lisprary 
Wortp for July, 1909. 


BASIL HARRINGTON SOULSBY. 


A fine scholar and librarian, Mr. Basil 
Harrington Soulsby, who was librarian of the 
British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington, died on January 14th. After a 
brief career as a schoolmaster he entered the 
Department of Printed Books at Bloomsbury 
in 1892. He held the office of honorary 
secretary of the L.A. for forty-one days in 1902. 
He was transferred to South Kensington in 
1921. He had retired in 1930. 


Personal News 


Miss M. F. Austin, Deputy Librarian, 
Chesterfield, to be Deputy County Librarian 
of Derbyshire. 

Miss Edith Burrell to be Assistant County 
Librarian, Lincolnshire (Lindsey) County 
Library. Trained Lincolnshire (Lindsey) 
County Library. 

Miss Mary Gwendoline Pearce, M.A. 
Durham, Certificate London School of 
Librarianship, to be Assistant, Central Library, 
Middlesbrough. - 





The seleéted candidates for the Chief 
Librarianship of West Ham Public Libraries 
who are to appear before the Council on the 
28th February are Messrs. Fred Barlow, Croy- 
don; H. Goulden, Huddersfield ; S. A. Hatcher 
and D. McDougall, West Ham. The other 
selected candidates were Messrs. A. J. Avery, 
Birmingham, and W. Bramley Coupland, 
Burnley. 


Library Topics 

The Editor of Tue Lisrary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir& of each month.) 


Bethnal Green 


The Bethnal Green Public Libraries have 
produced a very attractive list of books on 
Furniture in the Libraries. In the introductory 
note it is stated that there are over 700 firms 
connected with the industry in the Borough. 
It is a pity the dates of publication are not 
given against each entry. 


Bolton 

The office of the Chief Librarian has been 
badly damaged by fire caused by a defective 
fireplace. The outbreak was discovered 
about midnight, and the Borough Fire 
Brigade was able to confine the fire to the one 
room. Most of the furniture in the room was 
destroyed, as well as a colleétion of Communist 
literature which had been submitted for 
inspection by the Libraries Committee. Had 
the fire spread to the next room irreplaceable 
damage would have been done, including the 
very fine Whitman colleétion and the Bowyer 
Bible. 


Brighton 

An Exhibition of Archite&ural Drawings 
consisting of premiated designs submitted 
in the recent competition for the new Head- 
quarters of the Royal Institute of British 
Architeéts, was held in the Exhibition Galleries 
from January 4th to the 13th inclusive. An 
Exhibition of works by Artists who are natives 
of Sussex, who have been resident in the 
County for not less than three years, or who 
are members of a recognised Sussex Art Club 
or Society, was opened by the Duchess of 
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AND SEE ALL THE MOST RECENT TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BOOKBINDING METHODS AND MACHINERY INSTALLED TO PERFECT 
AND CHEAPEN THE COST OF OUR LIBRARY BINDINGS, AND INCLUD- 
ING THE VERY LATEST PLANT FOR TYPE-SETTING AND LETTERING. 
LIBRARIANS AND THEIR ASSISTANTS ARE HEARTILY WELCOMED AT 
ANY TIME. 


WE HAVE A LARGE STOCK OF FICTION AND JUVENILE BOOKS BOUND 
FROM THE SHEETS IN SEMI-FACSIMILE LIBRARY BINDINGS, AND THESE 
CAN BE EXAMINED DURING A VISIT. 


LISTS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


B. RILEY & CO. LTD. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
366 LEEDS ROAD HUDDERSFIELD 
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Norfolk on February 4th and will remain on 
view until March 19th, 1933. 


The fortnightly Half-Hour Talks to 
children and the popular lantern lectures, as 
well as the monthly Guide Le€ures which 
take place at the Booth Museum of British 
Birds, continue to be very successful. Two 
mew cases have been added to the Booth 
Museum :—{1) Great Auk Case (Presented 
by Mr. A. F. Griffith, M.A.), containing models 
of two adult birds, one in winter and one in 
summer plumage, also the model of an egg; 
and (z) Swan Case, representing a Whooper 
Swan in full flight, with a wing span of about 
7 ft. 


Bristol 


On January 11th, Mr. James Ross, City 
Librarian, gave a Broadcast Talk from the 
Western Regional Station on “ Bristol Broad- 
sides.” The talk dealt with a miscellaneous 
collection of broadsides printed in Bristol 
and relating to events in the city, which throw 
interesting sidelights on the conditions of 
life in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Some of the subjeéts to which 
allusion was made were political squibs, 
dying speeches of murderers, the sale of a 
wife by auction, fortune-telling and quacks. 
The Bristol Public Libraries have just pub- 
lished a very full and good list of books on 
“* Archite€ture ” in the Libraries, in connection 
with the le€tures which are being given by 
Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A., at the University 
of Bristol. 


Buxton 


The new January (1933) number of the 
Buxton Public Libraries Booklist contains 
one of the best articles on the work of C. E. 
Montague we remember reading. 


Cambridge 

Besides the usual lists of new books the 
December Cambridge Public Library Record 
has articles on “ A Cambridge Woman ofthe 
17th Century” by Alderman Mrs. Keynes, 
“ Indian Roads ” by Mrs. McNair, and “ The 
Old Court of Corpus Christi College” by 
Arthur B. Gray. A very full and interesting 
number, - 





Chesterfield 

CheSterfield Public Libraries, whose new 
bulletin is as interesting as usual, now allow 
borrowers to have three supplementary tickets 
for non-fiction. The Library also runs a 
diary of local events. 


Coventry 

In the January-February number of the 
Coventry Public Libraries Bwlletin a useful 
list of books on “ Artistic Home Handicrafts ” 
is given. 


Croydon 

One of the most interesting things in the 
January-February number of the Reader’s 
Index is the New Year’s letter to children by 
the Chairman of the Libraries Committee (Dr. 
Sandison). It is straightforward sensible 
advice on “ How to Read.” 


Darlington 

In the new number of the Darlington 
Public Library Bulletin is a useful article by 
T. Henderson, Mus.Bac., on “How To 
Make the Most of the Music Library.” 


Hornsey 

The Hornsey Public Libraries Book List 
just published is a useful little guide to the new 
books added. 


Hyde 

The sixth number of The Hyde Bookman, 
the quarterly journal of the Hyde Public 
Libraries, is a useful and attractive publication. 
The “ Book Impressions ” are worthy of note. 


Leicester 

“The Musk Rat” is the subje& of an 
instruétive article in the January number of 
the Leicester Museum Art Gallery and 
Library Bulletin. 


Leeds 
The Bulletin of the Leeds Public Libraries 
Commercial and Technical Library, is devoted 
to the U.S.S.R., with a brief list of what may 
thaps be called “ original” sources of in- 
‘ormation on Russia to-day. 


Leyton 
The Leyton Public Libraries is the latest 
system to issue a printed journal, and produced 
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by the Curwen Press, it is a very pleasing little 
pamphlet. The arrangement is alphabetical 
by authors (fiction is not included) with a 
subjeét index at the end. 


The Library Book Cover issued by the 
Leyton Libraries is perhaps a little ornate for 
some tastes, but it will be no doubt a serviceable 
article, 


Newark 


Plans have been passed by the Newark 
Town Council for an extension to the Gilstrap 
Public Library. When the alterations have 
been completed the Library will be furnished 
with a new lending department, almost twice 
the size of the present one, a very much 
enlarged reading-room, a bookstore, (a Staff 
work-room and a new room for the Librarian’s 
Office and Committee Meetings. The Library 
will also be provided with a large vestibule 
which will prevent the crowding of borrowers 
and users of the Reading Room and Reference 
Room together. 


Norwich 


The valuable local colleéion at the 
Norwich Public Libraries has been enriched 
by a group of seven Norfolk documents, the 
gracious gift of Her Majesty the Queen. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


The Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries are arranging informal leures 
at the Town Hall for the unemployed. The 
Chief Librarian gave the first le€ture on “ The 
Wonder Cities of France and Belgium” 
on January 19th. The number of books issued 
during the year 1931-32 was 327,646, the 
highest figure yet attained. 


Taunton 


The General Catalogue of the Lending 
Department of Taunton Public Library, which 
was published in August last at 6s. 6d. per 
copy, its cost of produétion, can now be 
obtained at 2s.6d. This Catalogue was 
begun in June, 1930, and has been over two 
years in preparation. In order to encourage 


borrowers to take up the study of History, etc., 
a Subje& Historical and Topographical List 
of Prose Fiéion and Juvenile Literature is 
given, 
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Library Reports 


ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—48th Annual 
Report. Librarian, G. M. Fraser, F.L.A. 


Population, 167,259. Stock: Lending, 
48,615; Reference, 53,921; Pamphlets, 
13,105; Branches, 14,478. Additions, 
4,875. Withdrawals, 1,781. Issues: Lend- 


ing, 351,109; Reference, 26,116; Branches, 
124,919; Delivery Station, 32,903. Bor- 
rowers, 16,710. B eS, 2. 

The record of book issues for home reading again 
shows a continuous and remarkable advance. The 
Central Library alone, in spite of the opening of the two 
small branches, returned an increase of over 32,000. 
The half-million mark in the total issues was 
for the first time. The Sir John Anderson Lib was 
taken over by the city, the building extended and 
modernized, and re-opened to the public in January, 
1932. Plans for reorganizing the Central Library have 
been passed, but only a minor portion of them have 
been carried out owing to the present financial stress. 
The library bindery dealt with 13,825 volumes during 
the year. 


Kent County Library. 1oth Annual Report, 
1931-1932. Librarian, Miss A. S. Cooke. 
Number of Centres, 364. Stock, 166,134. 
Additions, 12,973. Withdrawals, 3,594. 
Issues, 1,871,165. Borrowers, 82,607. 

The County Library completed its first decade 
during the past year, and has been increasing its activities 
year by poms until now about 74 per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the County Library area has a library service. 
No new branches were opened during the year, but 
some were enlarged and improved. Four new centres 
were eStablished, but owing to ss and re- 
organisation the total number has nm reduced by 
four. There was an increase of 5,710 in the number 
of readers, and the percentage of borrowers to the 
es now Stands at 12.2. The issues are 203,305 

¢ than last year. 16,601 books were posted to 
individual Students, and 1,370 were borrowed for the 
use of students from the National Central Library. 

Owing to the deferment of the scheme for quuniing 

the library headquarters, great inconvenience is ca 

to both Staff and readers by the present cramped 

acco’ tion. 


LEAMINGTON Spa Public Library, Art Gallery, 
and Museum.—Annual Report for the 


year ending 318t March, 1932. Borough 
Librarian and Curator, W. Ewart Owen, 
F.L.A. Population, 29,662. Rate 1.93d. 
Income from Rate, £2,033. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 21,668; Reference, 10,208. Additions, 
1,554. Withdrawals, 1,845. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 161,963; Delivery Station, 3,501. 


Borrowers, 6,753; extra tickets, 1,889. 
The chief point of interest calling for comment 
in the work of the past year is the exceptional increase 

















in the book circulation from the lending department. 

Compared with the previous year the total is 15 percent. 

more, and exceeds all records. The acute industrial 

depression has had its share in sending up the issues, 
but another responsible factor is the added attraétion 
of an englarged and re-modelled lending library. 

The restriction of one book per week placed upon 

school children borrowers was removed, with the 

result that the issues in this department began to 
mount immediately. The total number of visitors to 

the Art Gallery and Museum was 43,963. 

MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries. A Year’s 
Library Service: being the annual report 
for the year ending March 31st, 1932. 
Borough Librarian, W. Lillie. Population, 
138,489. Rate, 2.21d. Income from Rate, 
£5,190. Stock: Lending, 26,878; Inter- 
mediate, 1,742; Junior, 3,783; Reference, 
27,024; Branch, 4,86;; Schools, 9,316. 
Additions, 13,254. Withdrawals, 7,614. 
Issues: Lending, 357,702; Intermediate, 
29,602 ; Junior, 66,177; Reference, 78,504 ; 
Branch, 54,391; Schools, 161,638. Bor- 
rowets, 21,867; extra tickets, 6,009. 1 
Branch. 

The huge total of 79,261 which represents the 
increase in the total issues, and the Lge influx of new 
readers, demonstrates the continued success and use- 
fulness of the library service. Since the year 1925 
the book circulation has increased by nearly half-a- 
million, while ten years ago they were only just over 
247,000 per annum. A sub-committee was formed to 
consider the best means for relieving the congestion 
in the lending department. They came to the con- 
clusion that there could be no definite solution to the 

roblem without the provision of further branch 
ibraries. As these are out of the queStion at the present 
time, the progress of the department is likely to still be 
retarded through lack of accommodation. The chil- 
dren’s department has been refurnished, and here also 
the lack of sufficient working room greatly hampers 
the service. Four exhibitions were Staged during the 
year, attracting 37,000 visitors. 

NorTHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery —Annual Report, 1931-1932. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald W. 
Brown. Population, 92,314. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 37,775; Junior, 4,208; Intermediate, 
1,570; Reference, 14,711; Local room, 
15,710; Branches, 11,498. Additions, 
5,899. Issues: Lending, 386,469; Junior, 
$4,417; Intermediate, 5,556; Reference, 
27,579; Local, 3,476; Branches, 126,271. 
Borrowers, 22,783. 

Another highly successful year has just closed, 
and a pleasing feature noted in the Statistics is the 
increasing demand for technical literature. It is 
apparent that the young people of the Borough are 
desirous of making the best possible use of their 
education aftet leaving school, The extension of the 
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boundaries of the Borough has meant that a large number 
of citizens now come within the library area for the 
first time, and many have taken full advantage of the 
privilege thus gained. A children’s bookcase provided 
in the Reference Library has proved useful in bringing 
to the notice of young people books suitable to their 
years. The Central Museum attracted 35,857 visitors, 
and 32,298 viewed the picture exhibitions. The 
attendance at the Abingdon Museum was 74,829. 


PrymoutH Public Libraries. 55th Annual 
Report. City Librarian, Fredk. C. Cole, 
F.L.A. Population, 208,166. Stock : Lend- 
ing, 60,951; Reference, 30,611. Addi- 
tions, 3,444. Withdrawals, 905. Issues: 
Lending, 327,991; Reference, 83,456; 
Branches, 271,238. Borrowers, 15,395 ; 
extra tickets, 3,973. Branches, 5. 

The growth of the use made, and the aétivities 
of all departments continues to be well marked, and 
is evidence of appreciation of the modern facilities 
provided. The recorded issues show an increase of 
nearly 50,000 on last year, and more than 256,000 on 
those of six years ago. The general increase of non- 
fictional works and books in Braille type are satis- 
fa€tory features in the returns. The Moxon Library, 
noted in the last Report has been placed in the 
Reference Library, where one of the alcoves has been 
allotted to its separate accommodation. As an Outlier 
library Plymouth sefit 23 volumes to various centres 
through the National Central Library. The branch 
library at Ford is now being used to such an extent 
that the inadequacy of the premises becomes more 
marked, and more suitable accommodation will have 
to be provided if an efficient service is to be maintained. 


STALYBRIDGE Public Libraries and Art Gallery. 
—Annual Report, 1932. Librarian and 
Curator, J. W. March. Population, 24,823. 
Stock: Lending, 18,624; Juvenile, 3,837 ; 
Reference, 1,030; Blind, 222. Additions, 
2,272. Withdrawals, 388. Issues: Lending, 
123,327; Juvenile, 27,983 ; Branch, 7,469 ; 
Reference, 14,326. Borrowers, 4,864 ; extra 
tickets, 905. 1 Branch, 

Increased aétivity in all departments was well 
maintained, and the total issues show a subSstantial 
advance on the previous year. Special efforts were 
made to develop the work of the Junior library. The 

limit has been altered to 9 to 14, with pleasing 
es a A branch library at Heyrod is to be 
opened, With the view to bringing the facilities of 
the Library more to the notice of the public three 

“New Book Nights” were organised. These 

exhibitions proved helpful. It has been decided that an 

Art Gallery shall be established in the Borough. Among 

an exceptionally large number of donations received 

was a cheque for £3,000. 

WarRINGTON Municipal Library. © Chief 
Librarian’s Report for the three years ended 
June 30th, 1932. Chief Librarian, John 
McAdam, F.L.A. . Population, 79,322. 
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Stock: Lending, 27,882; Juvenile, 5,163. 
Net additions, 3,091. Issues: Lending, 
217,002; Juvenile, 54,447; Delivery 
Stations, 30,141. Borrowers, 17,838 ; extra 
tickets, 14,937. 

\ number of causes made it necessary to postpone 
the publication of the annual reports for the years 
1929 to 1931, and therefore the above is made to cover 
the past three years. Within this period the library 
has ned reconstruéted and extended, and the results 
of this modernizing are indicated by large increases in 
the number of borrowers and in book circulation. 
While the alterations were being carried out a tem- 
porary lending department was used with good results. 
The added accommodation has now made it possible 
to house all the books of the Reference Library in the 
one room, thus ensuring a more efficient service. The 
children’s department has been renovated, and, in spite 
of the development of the school libraries, large num- 
bers of new readers have been attracted. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep BARLow. 

Tue purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of books 
that are within the field of public library book 
seleGtion, but particularly to show to what 
degree, if any, they have been revised. My 
experience is that librarians find this informa- 
tion difficult to obtain as a rule. 

Bartey (R. C.) Photography Made Easy. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 3. 1932. (Iliffe, 2s.) 

Differs very little from the 1923 revision, save 
that the text has been shortened in a few places. 
CurrHaM (Frank) and Wruiurams (S. A.) 

Principles of Store Practice. Ed. 2. 1932. 
(Pitman, 5s.) 

Has two more chapters than the 1929 edition, one 
dealing with “ Merchandising” and the other with 
** Salesmanship.” 

Coteman (G. S.) and Fioop (G. M.) Civil 
Engineering Specifications and Quantities. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Longmans, ras. 6d.) 

The printing errors of the 1926 edition have been 
correéted, and the descriptions of materials and teéts 
together with the references to the British Standards 
Institution have been brought up-to-date. Two new 
chapters have been added, one on the procedure to be 
adopted when schemes are submitted to the Ministry 
of Health, and another on Parliamentary procedure in 
promoting private bills of an engineering charaéter. 
Fream (W.) Elements of Agriculture. Diags., 

illus. Ed. 12, by Sir Rowland H. Biffen. 
1932. (Murray, ros. 6d.) 

First published in 1892, and very largely re-written 
in t911. The present edition hoy fee so revised as 
to be practically a new book, 


' 





- 


Grant (A. J.) and Temperuey (H.) Europe in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


(1789-1932). Maps. Ed. 4. 1932. (Long- 
mans, 12s. 6d.) 
Originally published in 1927 as “‘ Europe in the 


Nineteenth Century (1789-1914). The text of the 
first four parts remains unchanged. The fifth part. 
“Main Currents of European Movement,” has n 
re-written, and an additional part of ninety pages on 
“The War and its Aftermath in Europe and Asia 
(1914-1932) is now included. 

Exy (R. T.) and Wicker (G. R.) Elementary 
Principles of Economics. Ed. 2. 1932. 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 

First published in America, this work was revised 
and adapted for English students by L. L. Price in 1915. 
There are now a few minor changes in the text but all 
the faéts and figures are revised to date. 

Ketway (Clifton) The Story of the Catholic 
Revival. I/lus. Ed. 4. 1933. (P. Allan, 
2s. 6d.) 

First published in 1914, and now takes the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement up to 1933 (its Centenary year). 
Macsetu (Anne) The Countrywoman’s Rug 

Book. JTilus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Dryad, 
38. 6d.) 

The chapter on embroidered rugs has been en- 
larged, and there are additional illustrations. 
Marson (Percival) Glass and Glass Manu- 

faéture. IiJus. Ed. 2. 1932. (Pitman, 3s.) 

The edition of 1918 has been revised and in —_ 
places re-written by the Director of the Newton Heat 
Glass Works, Manchester. Three new chapters on 
“ Pyrometry,” “Bottles,” and “The Geographic 
Distribution of the Industry.” A separate chapter is 
now devoted to “‘ Plate Glass,”’ and the text is longer 
by fifteen pages. 

Mocurié (Elsie) Simple Embroidery. J//us. 
Ed. 6. 1932. (Dryad, 1s. 6d.) 

Further designs are described in twelve additional 


of text. 

PATERSON (W. P.) The Rule of Faith. Ed. 4. 
1932. (Hodder, 8s. 6d.) 

First published as Baird Leétures, 1912. An 
additional chapter [27 pp.] on “ Movements of the 
Twentieth Century ” has been added. 

RAVENHILL (I. H.) The Rollwright Stones and 
the Men who Ereéted Them. Facsim., illus. 
Ed. 2. 1932. (Cornish Bros., 2s.) 

The first half of the book remains very much as in 
the edition of 1926. The second half on the Meaning 
of Stones has been completely re-written. Photographs 
and descriptions of Bronze Age specimens have been 
omitted from this edition. 

Rosinson (W.) The English Flower Garden. 
Tilus. Ed. 15. 1933. (Murray, 18s.) 

Last revised in 1926, when the scope of the book 
was limited to hardy plants and shrubs, so that the 
editions from 1883 to 1921 give information on plants 
not to be found in the two later editions, This present 
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edition has five pages of notes on the culture of roses, 

apples, pears, plums, bullaces, and native bush fruits. 

These notes are the result of recent experiments by the 

author. His garden in Sussex is now illustrated by 

several new full-page plates. 

Ryze (J. C.) Knots Untied. Ed. 30. 1932. 
(Thynne, 2s. 6d.) 

First published in 1877, the present edition has 
been condensed by the omission of expressions and 
allusions that have no meaning to present-day readers. 
Tarr (James) New Seamanship and Nautical 


Knowledge: Steam and Sail. Diags., illus. 
Ed.12. 1933. (Brown, Son & Ferguson, 
6s. 6d.) 


Last revised in 1927 now again revised to suit 
modern examination requirements. The number of 
illustrations has been increased, and the seétions on 
navigational instruments, ship manceuvring, anchor 
and cargo work have been partly re-written. 

Wonc (N. C.) Chinese Dishes for Foreign 
Homes. Iélus. 1932. (Kegan Paul, 5s.) 

First published in 1927 as Chinese Recipes. Has 

additional recipes. 


Reprints of the Month 


NET 
ArnoLp (John) The London Bridge se gi 
(Jenkins) 2/6 
BrANDANE (John) Strawfeet. " (Constable) ne, a 
Cratc (Noel) Gulfs. (Jenkins) .. 3/6 
ExuinGerR (Geoffrey) The Baggage. (Jenkins) ra 
Extincer (Geoffrey) The Trap in the Tunnel. 
CVJenkins) 2/6 
Kyxe (Sefton) The “Vengeance of Mrs. Danvers 
(Jenkins) 3/6 
Linpsay (Kathleen) Tt Happened at the Cape. 
(VJenkins) 3/6 
Murray (D. L.) Stardust. (Constable) - 3/6 
Ross (Helen Halyburton) The Sea of Death. 
(Jenkins) oe 
ae (Beryl) Dream Lover. ” (Jenkins) -. 2/6 
Weexs (A. R.) Esme’s Sons. (Constable) -. 3/6 
Round the Publishing 


Houses 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 
A work describing the growth of the 


German nation and government during the ° 


past thousand years, Hiffory of Germany, by 
Hermann Pinnow, is to be published in March. 
The historian is chiefly concerned with the 
daily life and work of the people, leading up 
through social upheavals and _ intellectual 
expansion to the present position of the State. 
Mr. George E. Sokolsky, who is the New 
York Times expert on the Far East, gives the 
clearest interpretation that has yet been 
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made of the situation in China in his authori- 
tative book, The Tinder Box of Asia. An 
attempt to find some intelligible method of 
valuing economic goods and processes in 
terms of human utility or welfare is made by 
J. A. Hobson in his Work and Wealth, which 
is to be published next March. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 

Every breed of dog generally known 
in this country is described and illustrated in 
The Dog Owner’s Guide, by Eric Fitch Daglish, 
which Dent’s are to publish next month. 
Mr. Daglish’s book is a general introduction 
to the whole dog world, and the reader he 
has in mind is the average man or woman who 
loves the canine tribe. Mr. Hamilton Jenkin, 
in his Cornwall and the Cornish, unfolds 
the richly varied story of day-to-day life in 
old Cornwall from the Elizabethan period 
onwards. To the list of “Brush up” 
volumes already published, Dent’s are adding 
in March Brush up your Russian, by Anna H. 
Semeonoff. In view of the many recent 
excursions to Russia, this should supply a 
much-felt need. 


LOVAT DICKSON LTD. 

The Stolen Bride, by Marjorie Bowen, is the 
first title in a series of inexpensive new fiction 
which Lovat Dickson are issuing at 2s. 6d. 
The new series is to be bound in cloth and will 
consist of full length stories of adventure, 
mystery and romance by established authors. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 

In The Girl Through the Ages, which is a 
companion volume to The Boy Through the 
Ages, Miss Stuart traces the daily life of the 
typical girl-child from the time of King 
Akenaten of Egypt. Another March publica- 
tion is Robert Smith Surtees, a Stady by Frederick 
Watson, the literary critic. He has—like the 
subje@ of his book—been both a Master 
and huntsman of foxhounds and harriers. 
A geographical “Story of Mankind” by 
Hendrik Van Loon, entitled The Home of 
Mankind, is to be published in March. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 

Lady Rhondda’s autobiography is to be 
published in March under the title of This 
Was My World. It is written with a good 
deal of humour and with extraordinary 
frankness and sincerity. Mr. Richard Specht, 
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the author of Beethoven as He Lived, a well- 
known writer in Vienna, has done a con- 
siderable amount of work in musical biography. 
While in no way controversial, this book 
may be described as a labour of love stimulated 
by the deprecatory attitude of certain 
“ modernists ” towards the art of Beethoven. 
SANDS & COMPANY. 

Mr. Fredk. I. Cowles, of the Swinton and 
Pendlebury Public Libraries, has written a 
book of pilgrimages in search of the ancient 
shrines of England. It is entitled The Dust 
of Years and will be published by Messrs. 
Sands & Co. in March. 


WRIGHT & BROWN. 


Three of the nine titles, which are being 
added in March to Wright & Brown’s 3s. 6d. 
net library editions, are new books: The 
Remover, by Roland Daniel; The Nameless 
Stranger, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds ; and Gerald 
Vernet’s The Black Hunchback. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 

DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

BrussELs: BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE. De 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde in Belgie, 1830- 
1930. Illustrated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 176. 
Brussels, Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgie, 
1932. 

An excellent bibliography of the works of the 
Dutch and Flemish writers of Belgium and of the 
periodicals issued by them. A series of nine portraits 
of the most important authors is added. 

Tue Liprary Association YEAR Book, 1933. 
Portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. 340. Library 
Association, 1933. 5s. met. (28. 6d. to 
Members.) 

The Year Book appears for the second year in 
its brave new format on which it would be difficult 
to improve for usefulness, completeness and efficiency. 
Not only every librarian in the country, but all those 
interested in the profession, should study the work of 
1932 and if they do so fairly they will be surprised at the 
advance made in many directions, in spite of temporary 
difficulties and reSstriétions. This is a volume to be 
kept in a handy place for reference, not only with 
regard to the events of the past year, but for the promise 
it foreshadows of better things to come. 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LireraturE. Volume XII. 1931. 
Edited by Mary S. Serjeantson, assisted 
by Leslie N. Broughton. 8vo, cloth, pp.- 





x., 272. Cambridge, Bowes, 1932. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
This excellent reference Annual is well up to 
Standard and contains a rather larger number of entries 
than the previous volume. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY OF ConGREss for the 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1932. Illus, 
8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 344. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1932. 

Mr. Putnam’s Report for the year 1931-32 is 
fascinating reading. The two great features are the 
Accessions (which show a systematic building up 
which very few great libraries could equal or even 
approach) and the Bibliographical Work. This latter, 
which is based on a special endowment, includes the 
formation of a universal catalogue which will (if it 
does not already) equal that at Brussels. 


McCotvin (Lionel) How to Find Out. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 96. 


McCotvin (Lionel) How to Use Books and 
Enjoy Them. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 96. 
London, Toulmin, 1933. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Popular bibliography is much wanted by the 
general reader and in both these small books, Mr. 

McColvin has struck a happy medium between being 

too profound for the men in the Street, and too 

elementary for the Student. He has, in short, Struck a 

new note. In “ How to Find Out” he gives the 

simplest rules for the use of reference books, those he 
aptly terms, “‘ queSstion-answering ”’ books, and he 
follows up this teaching with “How to use Books” 
in which he discurses richly on books in general 
and the obje&t to be aimed at in acquiring them. 

The price of these volumes is within the reach of all 

and they should be liberally scattered throughout the 

libraries and their branches. 


Quinn (J. Henry) and Acoms (H. W.) A 
Manual of Cataloguing and Indexing. 
La. cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

Quinn’s “‘ Cataloguing ’’ is one of the household 
words of librarianship and every librarian and student 
will welcome this edition which contains new matter 
from the pen of Mr. H. W. Acomb, librarian of the 
National Liberal Club. 

Mrnerva-HaNpBUCHER 1. Abteiling: Die 
Bibliotheken. Band 2. OsTERREICH. Bear- 
beitet von Dr. Robert Teichl. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. x., 312. Berlin und Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter, 1932. RM. 21.— 

This volume contains a complete account of the 
libraries of AuStria, on similar lines to the volumes on 
German libraries published in 1927-29. The Statistics, 
Contents and Publications of each library are fully 
set out. 

Tue SourH AND East AFRICAN YEAR Book 
anp Gurpe. With Atlas and Diagrams. 
Edited by A. Samler Brown. 1933 edition. 
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Subject Index of Books 


PUBLISHED BEFORE 1880 (A-Z) 


BY 


R. A. PEDDIE 


HE first work to index on modern lines 50,000 books of the period prior 

to Fortescue’s Index. It is regarded by the librarians who have seen the 

pages now coming from the press as the most useful bibliographical tool 
produced in recent years. Ranging as it does with the British Museum Subject 
Index, it will be found invaluable to every Library of standing. It will be seen 
trom the List of Subscribers, which can be obtained on application, that the 
work has already been supported by the foremost libraries in the world. The 
edition is strictly limited and applications for copies should be sent in immedi- 
ately to ensure the work being obtained at the original price of £10 tos. net. 
The following list of headings (A to Ar) indicates the profusion of subjects :— 


Aachen, Aargau, Abbenbroek, Abbeville, Abbotsburg, Abbreviations, Abenaki Indians, Abeokuta, Aberconwy, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen Bridges, Aberdeenshire, Aberystwith, Abington Ct., Abington Mass., Abipones, Ablis, 
Abortion, Abruzzi, Absinthe, Abstinence, Abyssinia, Acacia, Achaia, Acids, Acireale, Ackworth School, Aconite, 
Acoustics, Acqui, Acquigny, Acre, Acropolis, Acrostics, Acting, Acton, ‘Acupressure, Acupuncture, ‘Ackworth, 
Adamant, Adaire Manor, Ardel, Adelaide, Aden, Aderno, Adipocere, Adirondack Mt., Admiralty Law, Adria, 
Adriatic, ‘Aduard, Adulteration, Adulter , Advertising, Advowsons, Aeolian Harp, Aerolites, Aeronautics, Aesthetics, 
Afghanistan, Afragola, Africa, "Africa ( ast), Africa (South), Agate, Agde, Agen, Agincourt, Agriculture, —— 
Aigremont, Aiguesmortes, Ain, Ainay, Air, Air Pump, Airvolt, Aisne, Aix, Alabama, Alais, Alaska, Albania, Al 
Language, Albany, Albenga, Albert, ‘Albigenses, Al inism, Alcala de Guadaira, Alcala de Henares, Alcano, chem, A 
Alencon, Aleppo, Alesa, Alessandria, Alexandria, Alfen, Algae, Algebra, Algeria, Algers, Alhambra, Aliens, Alkali, 
Alkaloids, Alkmaar, Allerdale Ward, Allex, Allier, Alloys, Almanacs, Almouth, Alnwick, Alnwick Castle, Aloe, 
Alpaca, Alphabets, Alphen, Alps, Alsace, Altenburg, Alteration, Alum, Aluminium, Alwarto, Amelfe, Amazon, 
Amazons, Ambassadors, Amber, Amberg, Ambergris, Amblegny, "Ambroise, Amerland, America, America (South), 
Amersfoort, Amharic Language, Amherst College, Amiens, Ammerzoden, Amoy, Amp , Amphi- 
theatres, Amstelland, Amstelveen, Amsterdam, Amulets, Amur River, fom mK Anaesthetics, An ms, 
Anastatic Printing, Anatomy, Ancestor Worship, Anchin, Anchor, Ancient Lights, Ancona, Andalusia, Anda — 
Islands, Andechs, Andorra, Andover, Anduze, Anemometer, Anet, Aneurism, dl Angers, Anglese 
Anglo- Saxon Language, Anglo-Saxon Literature, Anglo-Saxons, Anglola, , Anhalt, ‘Aniline, 
Aniline Black, Anjou, Anklam, Annamite Language, Annapolis, Annonay, Annuities, Anse, Antarctic, Antequera, 
Anthropology, Anthropometry, Antibes, Antichrist, Antigua, Antimony, Antiseptics, Antony, Antrim, Ants, Antwerp, 
Aoste, Aphasia, Aphrodisiacs, A ypse, Apolda, Apoplexy, Apostles, Apparitions, Appian Way, Appingedam, 
Apple, Apprenticeship, Apsley House, Apt, Aquarium, Aquatint, Acquintaine, Arabia, Arabic Language, Aragon, 
Aralia, Aran, Ararat, Arbitration, Arbois, Arbroath, Archbishops (Canterbury), Archery, Arches, Architecture, 
Arden, Ardennes, Arezzo, Argenta, Argentan, Argentine Republic, Argenton, Arians, Arithmetic, Ark-Shrines, 
Arles, Arion, Armagh, Armenia, Armenian Language, Arminianism, Armlets, Armour and Weapons, ‘Armour- -Plate, 
Army, Arnay- le-Duc, Arnemuiden, Arnheim, Arnica, Arpajon, Arran, Arras, Arromanches, Arrow, Art, Arteries, 
Artesian Wells, Articles (The 39), Artillery, Artois, Arundel, etc., etc. 





ORDER NOW from 


GRAFTON & CO. 
Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. lx., 1,116, 64. London, 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., 1933. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Several cheering facts are to be gleaned from the 
new edition of this Hand Book. Gold Mining has not 
been affected by the general depression of industry. 
The year has chameet is opening of the air service 
between London and Capetown. The Bibliography 
of East and South Africa for the year includes about 
150 books. The index contains over 2,400 place 
names. Set against these items is the fact that the 
diamond mining industry has been reduced to a State 
of suspended animation, that malaria has been pre- 
dominant in one area and that there have been 
serious invasions of locusts. The most outStanding 
feature dealt with is the Ottawa Conference as it relates 
to South Africa. 


Rosertson (Rt. Hon. John M., ed.) Courses 
of Study. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xii., 526. London, Watts, 1932. 15s. 
net. 

A reference book of the greatest importance to 
librarians and readers. The most valuable books on 
practically every subje& are mentioned with a word of 
criticism. This third edition is considerably enlarged 
and brought completely up to date. 


Russe. (Stephen F.) Hosiery Cost Accounts. 
With a Foreword by F. R. M. de Paula. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 176. London, 
Pitman, 1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

A book of this charaéter gives facts essential to 
industry and never were such facts of more value than 
in these days of difficulty in making induStrial ends 
meet. With such fluctuating quantities as prices of 
raw materials, finished goods, cost of machinery, of 
labour, of administration and so forth, any guide to 
apportioning the various charges to the correét depart- 
ment is invaluable, and here we have set forth, in plain 
and practical language, the things that have to be 
considered in the manufacture of hosiery. 


OssorneE (R.) Export and Import Business. 
Being the Second Edition of “ How to 
Organize and Condué& an Export and 


Import Business.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. x., 88. London, Pitman, 1932. 4s. net. 


The faéts here are up to date and no business man 
who has export and import departments can afford 
to ignore the valuable advice he can obtain from 
between the covers of this volume. 

Davies (H. Barrs) and Lanpau (F. M.) The 
Rights and Duties of Transport Under- 
takings. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxiv., 284. London, Pitman, 


1932. os. 6d. net. 
Transport and freight generally are matters of 
supreme importance and recent legislation has made it 


imperative to revise and bring up to date this useful 
- 


work, 





Teare (T. H.) and Tears (F. W.) Arithmetic 
for Civil Service Students. An Inter- 
mediate Course. With Answers. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 456. London, Pitman, 
1932. 4S. net. 

Would-be civil servants will find this text-book 
of great value. It contains a great deal that they 
need to know in a concise and lucid form. Librarians 
can help these students by giving them the opportunity 
of seeing the book and sadlising that they will have to 
possess it for themselves. 

Bryan (P. W.) Man’s Adaptation of Nature. 
Studies of the Cultural Landscape. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 386. Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1933. 16s. net. 

This is an ambitious book on a world-wide theme, 
It aims at bringing into comprehensive form the 
account of man’s power to influence and mould nature, 
It is remarkably well illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams, maps and views, all of them representing in 
one form or another the activities pra€tised by man on 
the edrth. Buildings, railways, mines, harbours, and 
purely agricultural pursuits have modified the face of 
nature and the author aptly describes the wide subje& 
with which he has attempted to deal, as “ Human 
Geography.” 

SrupigEs IN ENGLISH TRADE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
Century. Edited by Eileen Power and 
M. M. Postan. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xx., 
436. London, Routledge, 1933. 21s. net. 

On what was England’s commercial supremacy 
built ? This work tells the reader a great deal about its 
early foundations, and the story between the covers 
of this Sturdy tome is a fascinating one. The authors 
have been at great pains to obtain their material from 
many reliable sources, and the statistics are full, though 
illustration would have been welcome. The biblio- 
graphy is adequate and the work a valuable one on the 
period dealt with. 

Turner (Major C. C.) Britain’s Air Peril. 
The Danger of Negleé&, together with 
Considerations on the Role of an Air Force. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 134. London, 
Pitman, 1933. 55S. net. 

This well-known author has been writing books 
on aeronautics since the early days of the war and he 
knows his subjeé&t from A to Z. His words are well 
worth attention, no doubt, and are on the side of self- 
proteétive rather than belligerent measures. 
ALEXANDER (V. C.) Various Needlecrafts. 

Illus. Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. xxii., 100. 
London, Pitman, 1932. 2s. 6d. net. 

A handy little text-book which should delight 
the beginner and be found useful by the more ad 
Student of the various kinds of needlework here aptly 


described. 

Turinc (G. Herbert) The Marketing of 
Literary Property, Book and Serial Rights. 
With a Letter to the Author from Bernard 
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Shaw. 8vo, cloth, pp. xxiv., 242. London, 
Constable, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Great importance attaches to the work done by 
Mr. Thring in his thirty years as secretary of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, and in this volume 
he gives us the cream of his experiences and the gist 
of his remarkable knowledge. No author, indeed 
no writer, should be without access to this book 
which gives him invaluable information on how to 
market the children of his brain. Mr. Thring, although 
one of the most praétical of lawyers as far as literary 
copyright and property is concerned, is also an idealist 
when it comes to combatting the dangers and difficulties 
which beset the author on his path (beStrewn as it is 
by the dragons’-teeth of alleged unscrupulous pub- 
lishers), but this faét only adds zest to the reading of 
his exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subjeé. 


Oxrsrich (Wilhelm) Einfuhrung in Die 
Verlagskunde. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 254. 
Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1932. RM. 9.50. 

An elaborate analysis of the Methods of Publishing, 
including the aétion to be taken should the author die 
before the publication of his book. The Produétion 
of the Book is described at considerable length. 


Porte (John F.) Elgar and His Music. An 
Appreciative Study. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 106. London, Pitman, 


1933. 5s. net. 
The man whom Bernatd Shaw once described 
as the English successor to Beethoven deserves a 
more enlarged biography than this volume which 
urports to be merely an appreciative Study of a 
Ecillient composer. The volume should be on the 
shelves of the library where it is sure to be appreciated 

by every music lover. 
AGATE (James) My Theatre Talks. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 316. London, Barker, 1933. 


ss. net. 

“ Rightness in the critic,” remarks Mr. Agate, 
“means the skill to perceive and the courage to 
declare good plays.”” He has both, but even, if so, the 
most important element in criticism would appear 
to be the conception of a standard of rightness. One 
man’s “‘ good play” may be anathema to another. 
Dramatic sense, technique, theme, artistic quality, 
direftorship, production, casting, are only a few 
of the faétors which are vital in achieving a play of the 
first rank. Which leads us to cry, “ Pity the poor 
critic!’ To leave the eral for the particular, this 
volume contains some of its author’s brightest “ Talks ” 
cryStallised into essays, and deals with such varying 
themes as Ellen Terry, Charles Laughton, Hannen 
Swaffer, The Passing of the Empire Theatre, and the 
queStion of feeling in aétors, to mention a few points. 


GawswortH (John) Ten Contemporaries. 
Notes Toward their Definitive Bibliography. 
With a Prefatory Word by P. H. Muir. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. London, Joiner 


and Steele, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is the second series of Mr. Gawsworth’s 
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literary essays. It gives the bibliography of the work 
of ten authors with a short essay written by each of 
them. The collations are full and useful as far as 
they go. A book which every colleétor of these 
author’s first editions will want. 


MsGroz (R. L.) Modern English Poetry. 
1882-1932. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 268. London, 
Nicholson and Watson, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

Fifty years of modern English poetry made a 

mass of material which it seemed too bulky to index in 
full, so the author has headed each chapter with a 
synopsis of names and subjeéts. This is going back 
to the French idea of the Table des Matiéres which 
has always Struck us as an unsatisfa&tory method of 
asking the reader to pick out the good things of an 
author’s work. That there are many good things in this 
volume goes without saying, and therefore the book 
must be read through to be appreciated. It is probably 
to its advantage that it should be so. 


THomson (H. C.) The Case for China. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 322. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

Newspaper Correspondents see much of the game, 
and a man with so varied an experience as the author 
of this book is in a position to form sound judgments 
on political questions. Mr. Thomson sets out to show 
the development of China since the Boxer Rising 
and foreshadows the rise of a united and more powerful 
nation if she is given a fair deal. 


Apams (James Truslow) A History of the 
American People to the Civil War. Illus- 
trated. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 428. 
London, Routledge, 1933. 18s. net. 

The author bravely tackles a no inconsiderable 
task when he sets out to tell the history of the American 
people from 1492-1860 in one volume. That he is 
aware of the amount of work before him in winnowing 
the mass of material and sele&ting what is essential 
to his purpose, is obvious from the Start. The rise of 
thirteen distin& commonwealths has to be traced, 
the welding of peoples into one so-called nation ; 
the hostilities between great factions, a Stupendous 
military struggle—these are some of the things which 
have gone to the making of America. By the aid of 
voluminous illustration and document he limns in the 
outline of his design on the great canvas which he has 
set himself to paint. And as the reader closes the book 
he will feel that he has made acquaintance with manifold 
aspets of American life and history which have never 
previously been presented to him in this attraétive 
and readable form. An admirable book for the 
Englishman of the street to get a clearer idea of the 
rising of the American people. 


PrrMAn’s COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
With an Account of the Trade Produétions, 
Means of Communication and the Principal 
Statistics of every Country of the Globe, 
8vo, cloth, pp. vili., 208. London, Pitman, 
1932. §S. net. 


This atlas should be in every library. It is necessary 
to the Student of the world’s commerce. The text is 
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thoroughly reliable and the care which has been 
exercised in getting the very latest details is in every 
way admirable. The maps are good and clear. If we 
could suggest an improvement it would be that an 
index of far wider scope might have been allowed for, 
but no doubt the popular price prevented this expensive 
addition. 


DarALLER (Roger) A Pitman Looks at Oxford. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 206. London, 
Dent, 1933. 5S. met. 

This is a very entertaining book. It gives the 
experience of a man trained in colliery work who, 
through the agency of a Miner’s Welfare Scholarship, 
is transferred to the “ polite” life of a university. 
The book is written in the form of a diary and lacks 
something in continuity, but it has a human element 
which is quite refreshing. 


FICTION. 


ARLEN (Michael) Man’s Mortality. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xx., 380. London, Heinemann, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jules Verne, George Griffith, H.G. Wells and now, 
in the apostolic succession as historian of the future, 
comes Michael Arlen with his wonderful thousand- 
miles-an-hour airships, world dictatorships and all 
the rest of it. He writes well, which cannot be said of 
all his predecessors, and he can tell a story. The 
forecast collector and “ scientifiction fan” will love 
this book. 

Berne tt (S. L.) That Subtile Knot. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This story claims to be “‘ modern,” and in setting it 
certainly is so, but the problem it attempts to discuss, 
namely, to marry or not to marry, is surely as old as 
the hills. The legal aspeé is one that seriously affects 
the children of the union, and it is this consideration 
which counts most in weighing up the chance of work- 
ing out the right solution. 

Bruce (Kennedy) The Sliding Death. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

An international spy Story laid in an inn in the 
Tyrolian mountains. A Prince, a snake, a White 
Raja and a black man are some of the ingredients in 
this murder-thriller. 

Futt Score. Twenty-five Stories. Seleéted 
by Fytton Armstrong. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 296. London, Rich and Cowan, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A colle&tion of good Stories by favourite authors 
of the Standing of Stephen Graham, M. P. Shicel, 
Louis Golding, Arthur Machen, Lafacadio Hearn, 
Caradoc Evans, Shane Leslie and John Gawsworth, 
to mention but a few of the quarter of a century. 
Gorpon (Neil) The Shakespeare Murders. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. London, Arthur 
Barker, (1933). 7s. 6d. net. 


A snappily written Story of murders galore in ~ 





which an original Shakespeare Manuscript and a 
mysterious Duke play important parts. The reader 
is kept enthralled until the page. 


Martyn (Wyndham) The Great Ling Plot. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

General Ling, with his robe encrusted with jewels 
and his Mandarin cap with a red gem, bowing before 
the great and mySterious ruby is a romantic and yet 
sinister figure round which to weave an enthralling 
plot. What was the ruby’s fatal power? Anthony 
Trent goes through many adventures to find out. 
Rusuton (Charles) Terror Tower. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A headless body in a circle of black water in the 
centre of a loch is the first clue to a wild and tragic 
mystery, which grows more and more exciting from 
page to page until the final clearing up of the plot. 
STAFFORD (Frank) Arétic Paradise. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Bootlegging plays a large part in this story and 
whiskey flows freely. The plot turns on a Struggle 
between Alfredo the Bohunk and a bevy of young 
ladies under the guidance of Lady Anne Pye and the 
Stalwart captain of her ship Fiona, in which she certainly 
gets “ best.” 

WinGate (Mrs. Alfred) Thereabouts. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a domestic Story in a field which Miss E. M. 
Delafield has made so pre-eminently her own that at 
first one is inclined to make comparisons not always in 
favour of the work under consideration. But after a 
time sheer interest in the lives of the inmates of 
“‘ Thereabouts ” wins the day and though the incidents 
chronicled are in the main “ small beer” a widening 
of the horizon at the close is helpful to its thorough 
enjoyment. 

Wopenouse (P. G.) Mulliner Nights. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Those who love the Mulliner Stories will read this 
one with the greatest avidity. It is as good as its 
predecessors. 


JUVENILE. 
THORBURN (Marjorie) Edward and Marigold. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 230. London, 


Allen and Unwin, 1933. 5s. net. 
A delightful little book about real children which 
will be enjoyed by the youngsters themselves as well 
as by their parents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BARDEN (Jeff) By the Sounding Sea. _ Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 110. London, 
Stockwell, (1933). 2s. 6d. net. 
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How (John C, L.) If God Came. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 168. London, Stockwell, (1933). 
5s. net. 

Hunter (John T.) The Unseen Foe. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 160. London, Stockwell, 
(1933). 38. 6d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LispRARY AsSsO- 
ciaTION. December, 1932, Part Il. 
January, 1933. 

MEDEDEELINGEN VAN De OPENBARE LEESZAAL 
EN BIBLIOTHEEK TE AMSTERDAM. Novem- 
ber-December, 1932. 

More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. January, 1933. 

Bu.ietin of the British Library of Political 
and Economic Science. December, 1932. 

BULLETIN OF BrsLioGRAPHY. = September- 
December, 1932. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. An _ Inter- 
national Quarterly for Psychodiagnostics 
and Allied Studies. Vol. 1, No. 2. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 91-172. London, Allen and 


Unwin, December, 1932. 2s. net. 

Your Lrsrary. Public Library of the Distri& 
of Columbia. Oéober, November and 
December, 1932. 

Reapers’ Ink. Indianapolis Library Service. 
December, 1932. 

Tue LisrARIAN and Book World. December, 
1932, and January, 1933. 

Tue Lrprary AssociATION Recorp. January, 
1933. 

THe Lrprary JourNnaLt. December 15th, 
1932; January 1st and January 15th, 1933. 

Sr. Louts Pusitic Lrsrary MONTHLYBULLETIN. 
January, 1933. 

Witson BuLietin for Librarians. 
1933. 


January, 


BOOKS WANTED 

‘ by GraFrron & Co. 

Brown (J. D.) Library Classification and 
Cataloguing. 

Courrs & SrepHEen. Manual of Library 
Bookbinding. 

SavaGE (E. A.) Manual of Descriptive Anno- 
tation. 





Library Association 
North-Western Branch 


On January 19th the annual meeting of the 
North-Western Branch of the Library Associa- 
tion was held at Wigan, and an interesting 
report of the meeting was given by the Wigan 
Observer. The delegates received a Civic 
welcome from the Mayor (Councillor W. 
Atherton) and also from Alderman H., Farr, 
J.P. (vice-chairman of the Wigan Library 
Committee). After the meeting the delegates 
were the guests of the Earl of Crawford, K.T., 
at Haigh Hall, where the valuable colleéion 
of books in his Lordship’s library was also 
inspected, and the delegates entertained to tea. 


The business of the meeting included 
interesting papers and discussions. Among 
them may be mentioned one by Mr. W. B. 
Coupland, of Burnley, on “ The Lending of 
Reference Library Stocks.” He remarked 
that there was a demand, even if it was limited 
in the main to special students, for the borrow- 
ing of books from reference libraries, and 
there ought to be greater uniformity of method 
among library authorities in meeting this 
demand. ; 


Mr. A. J. Hawkes, the Wigan librarian, 
opening the discussion following the paper, 
said Wigan was one of the places which had a 
set of regulations dealing with the loan of 
books from the Reference Library. The 
main one dealing with the Reference Library 
read as follows: “ Certain classes of books 
in the Reference Library may be issued for 
home reading to bomna-fide students and 
holders of lending library tickets, but the 
privilege shall be striétly limited and entirely 
at the discretion of the librarian. The privilege 
may be at any time suspended by the librarian 
or permanently withdrawn by the Library 
Authority.” 


Subsequent to the meeting the delegates 
inspected an interesting Exhibition which was 
arranged in the Wigan Public Reference Lib- 
rary. In addition to a large collection of local 
historical documents there was a collection of 
early books relating to Librarianship, among 
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which may be mentioned Bray’s “ Bibliotheca 
Parochialis,” 1707, which was first published 
in 1697; James Kirkwood, “ An Overture 
for founding and maintaining of bibliotecks 
in every paroch through-out this kingdom,” 
1699 ; Hanbury, “ A Plan for a Public Library, 
at Church Langton, in Leicestershire,” 1760 ; 
“ Instructions Concerning the Erecting of a 
Library,” by Gabriel Naudeus (1627), inter- 
preted by Jo. Evelyn in 1661; Haym’s 
** Biblioteca Italiana,” 1728, which is the most 
important bibliography for Italian books ; 
and the “ Bibliotheque d’un Homme de Gout,” 
by Chaudon, 1772, which is a comprehensive 
guide to French Literature. 


The Library Association, 
Birmingham and Distric@ 


Branch 


Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association, Birmingham and Distrié Branch, 
was held at Kunzle’s Café, Union Street, 
Birmingham, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
January 11th. 


The Annual Report recorded with regret 
the recent sudden death of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Francis J. Thacker, and paid tribute to 
his enthusiastic service for the Branch. During 
his secretaryship, membership rose from a 
little over 100 to 432. 


The retiring Chairman, Mr. H. Woodbine 
(Reference Library, Birmingham) was re-elected 
for 1933, with Mr. G. L. Burton (Central 
Lending Library, Birmingham) as Hon. Secre- 
tary; Mr. G. Woledge, B.A. (Librarian, Selly 
Oak Colleges) as Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. 
F. W. Lightouler (Harborne Branch Library, 
Birmingham) as Hon. Auditor. The following 
were elected to serve on the Branch Committee 
until 1935:—Mr. H. M. Cashmore (City 
Librarian, Birmingham), Mr. E. A. F. Keen 
(City Librarian, Worcester), Mr. W. Ewart 
Owen (Chief Librarian, Leamington Spa) and 
Mr. V. H. Woods (Reference Library, 
Birmingham). 

Tea and a social evening organised in 
conjunction with the Midland Division of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians followed 
the annual meeting. 





Library Association 


Summer School 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Tue fourth annual Summer School of Librar- 
ianship, arranged by the Library Association 
in co-operation with the University of 
Birmingham and the Birmingham Public 
Libraries Committee, will be held in Birming- 
ham from August 21$t to September 2nd, 1933. 

Students will reside at Chancellor’s Hall 
(a University Hall of Residence), Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. The Hall stands in extensive 
grounds which include lawns and gardens, 
hard tennis courts, putting greens, fives 
courts, etc. All amenities at the Hall will be 
at the disposal of students. Charges for 
board residence will be £5 8s. for the period 
of the School; £3 3s. for one week ; tos. 6d. 
per day. 

The fee for instruétion will be 15s. for 
the fortnight period ; 10s. for a period of one 
week ; 2s. for day courses. 

It is expected that railway tickets at a 
fare and a third for the double journey, will 
be available for students attending the School. 

The Scheme of Studies will be based on 

the new syllabus of the Library Association 
and will include :— 
Bibliography and Book Selection; Palaco- 
graphy, Archives and Diplomatic; English 
Dramatic Literature; Classification; Cata- 
loguing ; Library Administration, including 
Children’s Libraries and Commercial and 
Technical Libraries ; County Libraries, Special 
Libraries; Library Planning; Printing; 
Bookbinding. 

Leétures will be held during the morning 
sessions, and demonstrations, practical work 
and visits to libraries of different types, book 
binderies, printing and process-printing estab- 
lishments will be arranged for the afternoon 
sessions. 

Further details will be announced shortly. 

Enquiries should be addressed :— 

Honorary Secretary, 
Library Association Summer School, 
Reference Library, 


Birmingham. 




















Editorial 
THE article which we publish from the pen of Mr. L. Stanley Jaét is the first of many which 
we hope will come from his pen, now that he has release from regular library duties. 
Anything that Mr. Jast has to say is said with originality even if the subjeé& is not original ; 

his — uality has always been to give an independent and novel twist to almost everything he 
touches. We think our readers will find this to be so when he touches the important 
question of “ The Library and Leisure.” 


* * * * * * 


The Staff Gymnasium at Nottingham, an account of which appears on another page, 
is, we believe, something unusual in a public library. Certainly there are staff guilds, with 
their indoor and outdoor clubs and their social events, but we do not remember hearing of 
any library with a Pike x culture department of this sort for the staff. We should be 
interested to hear of the existence of other gymnasiums, or, indeed, of any Staff activities of 
interest. * * * * * 


The Conference on ‘ged zoth of Local Authorities at Westminster Hall, which 
considered the South-East Regional Bureau, came to a quite unanimous acceptance of the 
scheme submitted by the provisional committee. This, when adopted by the individual 
library authorities, as there is every belief it will be, will link all the non-metropolitan libraries 
in the Home Counties, with headquarters at the National Central Library, having a small 
Staff whose primary duty will be to compile the union sheaf catalogue, the funds for which 
it is hoped the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust will provide. One brief interpellation was 
made by Mr. Philip, who desired to move that the metropolitan authorities be asked to 
consider the scheme, but Mr. Salter Davies, the chairman, explained that the London Union 
Catalogue Committee had the matter under consideration. The original feature of the 
scheme is a graduated subscription to be made by library authorities in relation to p Saad 
which is to be divided in the ratio of two-thirds to one-third between the Natio nal Cen 
Library and the new Bureau, and will in effe& replace the present dire& subscriptions to the 
N.C.L. At the same time, it is hoped, is indeed suggested, that authorities whose subscriptions 
now exceed the sum asked by the Bureau, will maintain them to the N.C.L. at the present 
level. * * * * * * 


Our contemporary, The Library Review, poses a question of interest in this conneétion. 
If the libraries are so co-operative that they cheneed from one another, only few copies of 
expensive works will be required in each area. This will aé& detrimentally to the publishing 
of desirable books which depend a a! upon library purchases for their support. Such a 
result might be unfortunate, and no doubt the workings of the bureaux must be watched to 
avoid it. The purpose of bureaux is not to supply new books at all, but to bring into service 
the large Stocks of books which in particular towns may be sluggish but would be aétivated 
considerably if available over large areas. Librarians must have complete discretion as to 
what they lend and will check the selfish use of bureau privileges pretty quickly ; and librarians 
will also exercise generosity and wisdom in making requisitions. While all work together, 
it is essential that each library makes its due individual effort. 


* * * * * x 


As we anticipated, the examination lists of the Library Association indicate that many 
not sufficiently prepared candidates hoped to secure an easier footing in the new syllabus 
than will be possible to new-comers. The results were not exhilarating ; rarely have the 
lists shown so many failures. In Bibliography 16 pass out of 103, in Literary History 40 out 
of 134, in Classification 45 out of 189; Cataloguing is better with 94 out of 191, in Organisa- 
tion 116 succeed out of 272, and in the simplest section, Routine, 98 fail out of 278. The 
examiners were probably not more severe than usual, and the explanation we suggest is 
probably right. What give us pause are the failures in Literary History and in Bibliography, 
as these Studies are near to those of the school studies recently left by candidates. There is 
matter for grave reflection here. 
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As for the new syllabus, many candidates find themselves faced with the fence of 
languages which they must take before they can progress. It had been overlooked by some 
that one language other than English must be submitted before the Intermediate Examination 
and a Second before the Final. This will exclude a great many students, we expeét, for the 
time being. Several problems will arise on the syllabus. For example, in some libraries a 
certain advance in the Staff scale is made when an assistant has acquired four certificates. 
Is the Intermediate Examination equal to this Stage? As it represents only three as 
against four subjects, probably not; but there is room for differences of opinion. 

* x * - * ™ 


Our friends in Australia seem to be having a lean time if we may judge by the Forty- 
Eighth Annual Report of the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery of South Australia. 
South Australia has never been generous to its Library; thirty years ago complaints were 
rife as to the sheer inadequacy of its funds, and matters have not improved. For the upkeep 
of a “ State ” library the State seems to have contributed the poor amount of {£5,277 1s. 2d., 
and to the whole institution only £14,000. And South Australia has a population of 585,466, 
of whom 324,420 are in Adelaide. When it is remembered that the exchange value of the 
Australian { is as 100 to 125 English, and that Australia has actually levied taxes and duties 
on books, it will be seen how hard hit is the public library. Nevertheless, the library is 
remarkably aétive and is obviously inspired by progressive ideals. Of course, South Australia 
has no public libraries in the Home Country sense. We hope the newly established “ Friends 
of the Public Library” Society—an admirable body just inaugurated—may do something 
in aid. * * * * * * 


Another of the Commonwealth libraries which reports that it has shared the financial 
anxiety is the South African Public Library at Cape Town. This library compares most 
unfavourably in its money resources with any Home Library, and is even worse off than 
the South Australian Public Library, although it is the national library, the bibliographical 
centre of the Union, and its collections are famous. At the same time, it is conducted by 
the South African method, apparently imitated from Dutch tradition, of extraéting a sub- 
scription from its readers. Out of £6,968 of its income for 1931 £2,500 comes from sub- 
scribers. Out of a population of 225,000 only 3,294 people subscribed and the total circulation 
was 166,920. No one would discount the influence of this circulation, but when one regards 
a comparable town at home, say Cardiff, with its income of nearly £30,000, and its circulation 
of well over two and a half millions yearly, one wonders why our younger nations, which 
are supposed to be enterprising and eager for culture, should support so inadequately, and 
apparently think so meanly of, the chief source of general culture in their midst. A library 
must be free if it is to become a cultural force through a whole community. 

* * . * * * 


Our own Library Association Conference is as much as most librarians can compass 
financially, or in the matter of time, in these difficult days ; but nevertheless a few may find 
it possible to join our American brethren at the A.L.A. Conference at Chicago from O@ober 
16th to 218t this year. This meeting at Chicago is to have an international character, and the 
International Federation of Library Associations “ will introduce many features of special 
interest into the programme,” we read on the attractive invitation which has reached us. 
In these days of cheap “ tourist class” Atlantic fares, any agency would fix up such a trip 
as that indicated, and the A.L.A. would make hotel reservations for any who desired it. 
Our young folk would do well to consider if these meetings do not offer a possible 
of inestimable value ; and not young people only. The time of the Conference is of course 
rather awkward for British librarians. 

* * * - x * 

The New Headquarters of the Library Association in Malet Street will be opened with 
due ceremony on May 25th. The Right Honourable Stanley Baldwin, Lord President of 
the Council and Privy Seal, will perform the opening ceremony. 
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The Library and Leisure. 


By L. Sranuey Jast, M.A. 


[In THe Lrsrary Wortp for February Mr. Hobbs raises what he rightly regards as the most 
important issue of policy which confronts the public library in these days. As I see it, how- 
ever, he puts his case in much too general terms, puts it admirably so far as it goes, but 
leaving the precise nature of the choice which confronts the public library undefined and 
vague. “ Public library service is to-day at the cross roads.” True, but which are the cross 
roads ? I cannot think that Mr. Hobbs really believes that the main choice before the library 
is whether it will continue to serve the business and technical man and the examination and 
‘‘ course” student. It is perfe€tly true that advocacy of both these lines of development 
has been somewhat overdone. The public library stands primarily for the humanities, and 
it would be an evil day when this great faét is forgotten. But it is not likely to be forgotten. 
After all, the library must touch the life of its community at every point, and in providing 
for the business side of its locality, it is only doing part of its job. It is not, as Mr. Hobbs 
seems inclined to suppose, a mere question of text-books and students. Technical colleges 
may rightly undertake the provision of text-books, though I should demur at the statement 
that ‘‘ such institutions are better able to keep in touch with students than the library is.” 
In his purely college work it may be so, but in any extended study it is not in the least probable 
that the majority of colleges will ever be able—or willing, if they are able—to provide the 
wide stock, the facilities for consultation, and the trained staff which differentiate a library 
from a book-room. Even so, there is the business world itself, outside colleges and training 
altogether. The business man in Glasgow or Manchester who wants to know the duty 
payable on some particular article in Rumania will go to the commercial library, not to the 
technical college. And the fact that he can find that information quickly makes him a friend 
of the library, and adds to the strength of that public opinion on which the success of the 
library in other and more vital dire€tions depends. The same argument applies to the technical 
man, not the student, but the working or directing engineer ; it is needless to elaborate. 
Anybody who has visited the commercial libraries in the big provincial cities, or the technical 
and science libraries at Birmingham or Manchester, and seen the work that goes on there, 
will realise how immensely these departments have added to the utility and prestige of the 
public library, and in how many respeéts they represent a service which the technical college 
could not supply, and which indeed it would in most, probably in all cases, be economically 
indefensible for it to attempt to supply. It has to be remembered that a library in a college 
is without the general collection, which interpenetrates in so many ways the special collection, 
and without the general staff, both of which increase the efficiency of a departmental library. 
It is the difference between a branch rooted in itself and one which draws support and vitality 
from the trunk to which it is attached. It is, of course, a question how far a small library 
should deplete its resources by expanding in outlier activities of this kind, which it can never 
do with real effectiveness—but the issue is a minor one, not a cross road, a by-path if you 
will, which no small library is in a position to wander in very far. 


The choice before the library to-day is a much more difficult one, and it is not so much 
whether it will decide to cater for the increased leisure, whether enforced by unemployment, 
or conferred by shorter hours of work, which is coming on the modern Mar rsy 27 rather 
what kind of leisure it will cater for. The public library, in a word, is faced with the dragon 
of its own success, success as measured in the only terms that appeal to the average man, 
viz., circulation. Nobody, except a few experts, scholars, and serious readers, measures 
the success of a library by the quality of its stock, the excellence of its cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, etc., but by the number of its borrowers and its issues. The nearest we ever get to a 
measure of quality is the very misleading separation of fiction from non-fiction. And even 
if we are desirous of going a little deeper, it would be difficult to tabulate results in statistics. 
The question is capable of being put very simply. How far are we prepared to “ play up” 
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to circulation, to meet the more insistent demand ? Every librarian is aware that it is easy 
to increase circulation, and increase it considerably, by buying the books which are certain 
to go out, and to go out often. ‘Here is a book of intrinsic and permanent value, but it is 
costly, and may be borrowed perhaps twice a year. For the same money I can buy two or 
three other books which are reasonably certain of being off the shelves for the larger portion 
of their career. The one means issues, statistcs, kudos ; the other little beyond the privilege 
of having it, and of serving the odd reader who reads, in Mr. Hobbs’ words, to develop “ his 
individual personality and charaéter.” The choice, mark you, is not between rubbish and 
good stuff. If it were, the problem would be a different one, and infinitely simpler. It is 
between the permanent and the first-rate, the significant, and the second or third-rate, the 
temporary and the trifling. And this does not indicate the exa& nature of the problem, which 
apart from particular instances, is not so much /his as opposed to shat, but a tendency in such 
choices, which librarians are making every day, and on which in the aggregate will depend 
the quality and appeal of the stock they are building up, and the extent and kind of the use 
made of it. Let me give a concrete illustration of the manner in which the tendency to which 
I allude exhibits itself. You are stocking, let us say, a new branch library. The old librarian, 
of which fraternity I am.one, would seleét what he would call a balanced stock, a stock repre- 
sentative of the best and most authoritative literature. The go-ahead new librarian would 
say: Nothing of the kind, what’s the good of loading the shelves with books we have all 
heard of, but nobody ever reads ? Let’s have a good selection of recent, attractive, popular 
books, let’s display ’em like goods in an up-to-date Store, and the counter will have all it 
can do to issue ’em fast enough. Carry on this policy long enough and the ultimate end will 
be that the public library will be like a modern book-shop, where you can see and buy 
everything—except the classics and the serious contributions to the thought of the world. 
It is not the least perplexing part of the problem that there is a lot to be said for the new 
librarian. We all want big issues. We all want our books to have readers. We none of us 
like to tie-up public money in books for which the demand is slight and problematical. But 
in the long view—are we wise ? Are we not becoming one of the “ factors which influence 
waste of leisure,” instead of a force to “ promote its profitable utilization ” ? 

It is always difficult to make out a case for a tendency. Is there such a tendency ? It is 
perhaps only the older librarian who can discern it clearly. And for that reason it may well 
happen that the public library may make its choice before it has realised that a choice existed. 
Finally, before I conclude this article, | would mention that some recent criticism 
direéted against the reference library appears to me to be another indication of the growing 
feeling towards the public library as primarily an issuing machine with circulation as the 
acid test of competency, the sort of test which registers ““ The Daily Thingumy” as she 
national newspaper, and “ The Manchester Guardian” as journalistic small beer. I have 
heard some of the “ young bloods ” of the profession talk of the reference library in a way 
which showed clearly that they not only knew nothing of what a reference library means, but 
that their attitude to books was that of a tradesman, not of a librarian. 

It is certainly worth while to take stock of our position, and to ask ourselves what we 


are ultimately aiming at. 


Nottingham Public Libraries’ Staff Gymnasium 


Tue new Central Library Extension at Nottingham has provided the opportunity to give 
special facilities for the physical recreation of the Staff. The basement contains a small 
gymnasium comprising horizontal bars, trapeze, parallel bars, Sandow developers, Indian 
clubs, and the last word in rowing machines, all of which the members of the Staff are finding 
of great benefit and pleasure to them. 

This has all been made possible by the generosity of Dr. J. M. Mitchell and Miss Enid 
Mitchell, who expressed a desire to make a presentation to the Library Staff in commemoration 
of their respected father (Principal Mitchell), who served for a number of years on the 
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A corner of the new Staff “‘ gym ” provided at the Nottingham Central Library. 
[Photo. by F. Walden Stevenson.| 


Nottingham Public Libraries Committee, and their own interest in the library and city. Colonel 
Mitchell left the choice of the gift to the Librarian and Staff, and this made possible the hope 
of the City Librarian, who had for long cherished the idea of providing a “ gym,” believing 
that physical recreation was essential in the well being of his colleagues engaged in sedentary 
occupation. The Staff were unanimous in supporting the proposition. The result is that 
the “ gym” is now a greatly appreciated feature in the Staff ‘ curriculum ”—thanks to the 
kind donors. 


At Last By E. J. Dinewatt, D.Sc. 

Wrrn the appearance of Mr. R. A. Peddie’s Subject Index of Books Published before 1880 a gap 
in the reference literature of the world will be filled at last. It is true that Watt and Brunet 
have given us a selection from the works published prior to the first half of the nineteenth 
century, but it must be remembered that Watt was published in 1824 and that the first volume 
of the British Museum Swbject Index included only books which had been added to that library 
since 1881. The lacunae thus created were bound to cause much irritation and dissatisfaCtion 
among those scholars who were engaged in examining the more obscure records in printed 
literature. Recourse had to be made to periodical publications, to catalogues of sales, or to 
old publishers’ lists. With Mr. Peddie’s work before us much labour will be avoided. It 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive index. The author is too wise a bibliographer to make 
any such claim. It is simply a carefully arranged list of useful works classified under such a 
variety of headings that its value becomes immediately apparent. 

It is clear that the work must find its place in the reading rooms of every important 
reference library. The student has a right to expeé that it will be available just as he expects 
Watt and the British Museum Subjeé& Indexes to be available. Mr. Peddie’s book is a Standard 
work of reference and the author deserves (and will get) the gratitude of all those whose duty 
and pleasure it is to ransack the literatures of the world. 
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A Bibliography of Basic Stock. 
By Writram A. Munrorp, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ilford Public Libraries. 

At available evidence points to a very large increase in public library provision as soon as 
the industrial slump lifts and local authorities are permitted to resume rational spending. 
While there are many existing library systems which are in urgent need of new branch libraries 
‘ere are many urban distri¢ts whose bibliographical needs are still inadequately met by the 
c unty systems. The wholesale shifting of industrial areas, whether due to national or world 
causes, is going to necessitate an entire re-planning of the library system of this country. 
(Planning is, of course, a very euphemistic term to apply to the existing library system.) 

The new development in library services means that large new book stocks will be 
accumulated in various parts of the country. While, on the one hand, the progress of 
regional schemes does permit an optimist to hope that the senseless duplication of books, 
which has charaéterised the localized organization of the past, will come to an end; yet it 
is quite obvious, on the other, that the new systems will colle€& common basic stocks of 
books of first-rate importance. 

The accumulation of common basic stocks means that the individual librarians will 
each explore the same bibliographical sources, most of them twenty years out of date, and 
make similar decisions. This waste of time and energy can only be obviated by the com- 
pilation of a reliable bibliography of basic stock. Assuming that the new library systems 
will each begin work with an initial stock of from 20,000 to 30,000 volumes, a basic stock 
list of 50,000 titles would meet all requirements and provide an adequate collocation of 
books of second and third rate importance, whose inclusion in stock would be most direétly 
dependent upon peculiarly local requirements. 

The apes yas needs of the librarian are, as yet, very largely unsatisfied. He has, 
in a few cases, useful select bibliographies covering a minute portion of his stock. Admirable 
examples of these are Power’s Induffrial Revolution, Seymour Smith’s Classics in Translation, 
and the invaluable pamphlets of the Historical Association. In addition, there are compre- 
hensive non-sele& bibliographies such as the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences and the 
British Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books, which require specialized knowledge on the 
part of the user if full advantage is to be taken of them. There are also the bibliographical 
notes in school calendars, year books, encyclopaedias, and text-books. The Calendar of the 
London School of Economics contains, for example, inter alia, quite the best bibliography of the 
social sciences. 

Few bibliographies attempt to cover the whole of human knowledge. Of those that 
do, Sonnenschein’s Best Books, still incomplete, and Nelson’s Standard Books were invaluable 
in their time but are now chiefly useful for tracing out of print books. On the other hand, 
Books to Read and the A.L.A. catalogue, while very useful within their limitations, are quite 
inadequate as basic stock bibliographies. 

In general the available bibliographical sources may be compared to an inverted pyramid, 
being supported on an apex of valuable, detailed and specialized matter. The apex balances, 
extremely precariously, a huge welter of comprehensive non-seleé and less reliable material. 
We need, then, a compilation on similar lines to the A.L.A. Catalogue or Books to Read, but 
much more comprehensive, containing 50,000 titles. This would enable the librarian to 
select his initial stock with the least possible waste of time and effort. 

What form ought this bibliography to take? It must be systematically classified, and 
by Dewey, not because of any inherent advantages of this scheme, but because it is quite 
obviously the scheme that is used by an overwhelming number of libraries, the percentage 
of which will inevitably increase. The proportional representation of the various classes 
must be equal to their average proportional representation in the existing libraries of this 
country, with modifications. The bibliography must be sele& and it must be copiously 
annotated, including notes explaining the advantages and disadvantages of various editions 
of a single book. It ought to have annual supplements and it ought to be issued in a new 
edition, at least once in ten years. 
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How is the bibliography to be compiled ? It might be done by a single librarian. This 
would be no greater a feat than was the compilation of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary by a single 
lexicographer. But this would mean that its value would be inevitably inferior to a com- 
pilation made by the co-operating brains of a committee of librarians and specialized experts. 
I think that an ad oe committee should be appointed by the Library Association. This 
committee would be composed of librarians who were known to have a specialized know- 
ledge of the literature of a particular department of knowledge. The work of compilation 
could then be split up among them. Full power ought to be given to the committee to 
co-opt whatever expert assistance they might think desirable, find necessary, and be able 
to obtain. The whole work could then be overhauled by the editor and prepared for 
publication. 

There is no doubt, in my own mind, that a proposal such as the present one will meet 
with opposition from those who Still regard the individual initiative of librarians as of 
transcendental importance. This attitude is no less and no more logical, only as anachronistic, 
as that which makes public welfare subsidiary to private enterprise. The library system of 
this country must be rationally planned. A rationally planned bibliography of basic stock 
would be an admirable beginning and co-ordinating factor in such development. 


The Importance of Paper 
By T. C. C. 

Tue librarian handles books in the finished form, but this should stimulate his interest in 
learning about the materials of which they are made. Take paper, for instance, with its 
multitudes of styles, sizes and surfaces. Most people are aware to-day of the substances used 
in its composition, and, roughly, of the processes of manufacture, but to Asow paper, and its 
suitability for any special purpose, is a long and difficult study, for which practical experience 
is essential. In testing paper, the first obvious thing to do is to get an idea of its strength, 
especially with a view to its durability, by making two tears in a sample of it, one tear at 
rightangles to the other. The second is to hold a small piece of the paper up to the light 
and notice the closeness of its texture and the possibility of impurities in its composition. 
A third, and perhaps the most praétical method, is to bend a corner of the slip backwards 
and forwards to show the “ breaking ” power, and in the case of stiff papers or cards to note 
the “ rattle.” 

As an elementary guide to the study of paper from the commercial point of view, the 
little work under consideration* will be found most praétical and handy. Besides the chapter 
on testing, it gives useful hints on measurement and paper sizes. 

As the section dealing with book-papers proper is not so full as it might be, we append 
here a useful statement kindly supplied by Mr. Sydney Spalding, Direétor of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Spalding and Hodge, Ltd., with reference to the endeavours of the 
Library Association to establish a standardized quality of paper for books other than those 
of an ephemeral character. 

The Library Association instructed by their chemists set up three standards of paper 
that could be relied on for durability :— 

Grade 1. A.: All rag. Hand-made. Tub-sized. 

Grade 1. B.: All rag. Machine made. Tub-sized or Engine-sized. 

Grade 2: Properly prepared all chemical wood, machine made and Engine-sized. 

Of these undoubtedly Grade 1. A. Hand-made hold the first place for durability as is 
evidenced by books printed on it a hundred years ago or more. 

To-day the price of Hand-made paper is almost prohibitive for commercial use. 

. The efforts of the Library Association have scarcely met with the support that they 
eserved. 


* Brown (T.) InrropuciNc Paper : An Unconventional Guide for the Newcomer. London, J. Whitaker, 
1933. 1s. 6d. 
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The paper merchants showed readiness to stock papers in conformity with the grades 
recommended, but the demand hitherto has not been encouraging. Naturally it takes time 
to bring about what must be regarded as something in the nature of a revolution. 

It must be of importance to keepers of Archives and Archeological Societies that the 
paper on which their documents are printed should be durable. Unfortunately the quantities 
of paper required for these purposes are not large enough to be of much interest to the 
paper-makers. Moreover the sizes vary considerably and that would involve stocking a 
great variety of sizes and weights. 

These are some of the reasons why the efforts of the Library Association have not been 
very fruitful. The tendency to-day is to construc large paper machines run at a high speed, 
and paper-makers are more interested in large outputs of tonnage than the less reminerative 
manufacture of small quantities. Still durable papers are being made but the demand is 
small, and at the present time does not show any signs of increasing. 

It will be noticed that no mention is made of esparto amongst the above qualities of 

aper. Those who wish to study the subjeé& of this material should read the articles by 

Major J. Edington Aitken, James Strachan, F.Inst.P., and others, contained in a beautifully 
printed illustrated brochure* with many specimens, which has recently reached us. The 
properties claimed for these papers are as follows :— 

E ven and smooth surface 

S tretch during printing minimised 

P ositively thicker than other papers 

Accurate register in lithography 

R educed wear and tear of types 

T ough yet mellow in handle 

O pacity very pronounced 


P ermanence and durability 

A ttractive and aristocratic appearance 
P ossesses great flexibility 

E ntirely British manufacture 

R eflecéts great credit on users 





*Esparto Papers, Edinburgh Association of Makers of Esparto Papers, 1933 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear HERACLITUs, 

January took its usual toll of the literary world generally and of the library world in 
particular. Eratosthenes last month performed a graceful aé& in devoting a letter to an 
obituary of Sir John Ballinger. I join with him in offering my tribute. I did not know 
John Ballinger (unless a handshake and a brief conversation at Aberystwyth can be called 
knowing), but I knew and respected his work. 

The most impressive thing to my mind about his career was the faét that he rose literally 
from the ranks. Without any advantages whatever of education, he achieved what is | 
suppose the second highest position in British librarianship. A challenge, I think, to those 
who believe that the future of our profession lies in the hands of graduates. I am not one 
of those, as I believe you know, and with the life of John Ballinger before me I am ready to 
reaffirm my view that an ounce of experience-is worth a pound of theory. What do you 
think of the irruption of graduates into our profession? I suppose the matter has only 
an academic interest for you, but I know that it is causing much heartburning among the 
younger generation, who too often recently have seen years of experience and practical 
knowledge go for nothing before an Oxford B.A. The question will in time I suppose solve 
itself, but there is likely to be much disaffection before it is solved. One good effect, of course, 
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will be that the better librarians will realise that their education is not completed with the 
Diploma, but must be capped by an external degree. 

Your remarks on children’s libraries were curiously pertinent, I thought, in view of 
Ballinger’s death. He was, I suppose, the originator of what we call children’s work, and 
his ideas on the value of that work were essentially similar to the ideas you put forward 
last month. You say that modern work with children began about 1923, but have any real 
advances been made in either theory or praétice since Ballinger’s work in Cardiff in 1900 ? 
Only in one important particular can I see where our policy has been enlarged or reorientated. 
In the early days the children’s library was associated with the school. Nowadays we younger 
people try to divorce the library from the school as far as possible. . Though most librarians 
think of the children’s library, not as a social force in itself, but as an adjuné& to education, 
and I believe the position is accentuated in America. You are right, of course, in suggesting 
that school influence is harmful, and every thinking children’s librarian tries to keep out of 
the teacher’s way as much as she can. 

It is a pity in a way, because ideally the aims of both the teacher and the children’s 
librarian are the same. But practically they are following woefully divergent paths. The 
teacher pursues her task of making citizens by telling children things, while the children’s 
librarian pursues hers by letting them find them out. That is why children’s dislike school, 
which they are forced to attend, and like the library, which they are not forced to attend—at 
any rate, during the early stages of their lives. Children like finding things out, but they 
don’t like being fed like Strasbourg geese, and very rightly too. Until the age of about 
eleven, the average child is a voracious reader of natural good taste. Then the educational 
stamp begins to show, and you will find, if you care to examine Statistics, that attendance 
at the library begins to decline. Until at the age of fourteen the child leaves both school and 
library, to return to the adult library as a novel reader about the age of seventeen. 

The fault, of course, lies with education, which is rapidly turning an intelligent and 
hard-headed nation’ into a collection of morons. A librarian of my acquaintance told me a 
Story recently which very well illustrates the effe& of modern education. His son, aged nine, 
came home from school on February 14th and demanded to know why there were no pan- 
cakes for dinner, since it was Shrove Tuesday. He was told, of course, that Shrove Tuesday 
was not until the 28th. “ But it’s to-day,” he indignantly replied, “‘ Teacher says so, so it 
must be right.” 

This “ Teacher says so” attitude is no doubt admirable from the point of view of 
government. Children educated on a basis of authority are likely to grow up quite acquiescent 
and ready to believe whatever the press and their rulers tell them. They will not be able 
to think for themselves because they will not know how. They will agree that socialism 
and communism are wrong (without knowing why), they will understand that the poor 
should work harder than the rich (accepting the mysterious fiction of responsibility), and 
they will see the necessity of fighting and dying for their country (shouting the moron’s 
slogan, my country, right or wrong). 

I do not think, mind you, that this policy is deliberate. I do not credit our rulers with 
sufficient intelligence. And if they had sufficient intelligence to conceive such a policy, 
they would.also see that such a policy is bound to be enormously harmful in the long run. 
No, the methods of modern education are quite accidental, arising from the fac that it is 
easier to tell children that two and two are four than to show them how to find it out. 

I will not pursue this argument. Bertrand Russell and Norman Angell have phrased 
it far better than I can. The only point I wish to make is this. The influence of school on 
children is so great, that we must greatly improve our technique of working with children 
if ever children’s libraries are to be adequate nurseries for the adults. 

You are very right in saying that we do not pay enough attention to children’s work, 
except in the way of up service. You do not exaggerate in saying that work with children 
has had no effeé& on adult reading. One reason I have already indicated—the effect of the 
library does not counteraé the effect of school, - Another reason is that the average children’s 
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library is as badly stocked as the average adult library (partly because, I admit, there are 
ten bad children’s books for every good one). And another reason is that the children’s 
library, besides associating itself with the school, carefully follows the educational policy 
of preventing the child from thinking for itself. 

You will have read, no doubt, the statements of various library committees and chief 
librarians on the much discussed “ Outline for boys and girls,” including that of the delightful 
Manchester councillor who said that if he had read the book when he was eighteen he would 
not be a married man to-day. Now could you see anything in that book which was unfit 
for the average child to read ? Could anyone but a really foul minded — see anything 
harmful in the chapter on physiology? Could anyone but a political fanatic see anything 
wrong in the chapters on politics and economics? The book was biased, certainly, but it 
was a very little bias to put against the do€tored history books, romantic encyclopedias, and 
death and glory romances which cram the shelves of our children’s libraries. 

I put it to you, Heraclitus, that while public librarians can prevent children reading a 
book like that, there is not much chance of them creating an intelligent and discriminating 
adult public. ARISTARCHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrsrary Wor.p.] 
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on; Turner-Evans, H., Denbigh County ; hiteley, Miss J., Birmingham; Wigley, Miss O. R., wich ; ilkinson, Miss 
M., Glasgow ; Woods, J. H. M., Linen Hall, Belfast. “ J es — i 


SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANISATION. 
272 Candidates sat - Merit 1, Passes 116. 
MERIT.—Collison, R. L. W., Hendon. 


PASSES.—Adams, Miss E., Cardiff; Allison, Miss A. G., Glasgow ; Anderson, S. W., Croydon; Barber, Miss A., Sheffield ; 
Bates, R. C. N., Smethwick ; Bilsborrow, Miss M., ton; Boden, Miss E., Derby County; Bonser, Miss M., Chesterfield ; 
Boulter, T. C., Bournemouth ; Bowler, Miss F., Stockport; Bryant, E. T., Hornsey; Buchanan, N. B., Sheffield; Bull, Miss 
M. L., Rugby ; Campbell, Miss O. P., Glasgow ; Causey, Miss S., Mining and Technical College, Wigan ; Christopher, H. G. T., 
Bermondsey ; Collett, S. J., Newport, Mon.; Davey, A. T., Greenwich; Dawson, Miss E. F. B., National Central Library ; 
Dowie, Miss M. L., Renfrewshire County ; Duke, Miss D. M., Cardiff; Dunn, Miss M. M., Coventry ; Dunn, Miss P. I., Birmingham ; 
Edwards, C., Sheffield ; Elliott, H. W. C., Greenwich ; Ellis E. H., Cardiff; Farrar, W., Leeds; Gee, Miss M., Birkenhead ; 
Giesken, Miss A. S., Johannesburg Public Library ; Giles, Miss Ss. B., Islington ; Halliday, D. H., Newcastle ; Halliwell, Miss 
M. M., Hendon; Harris, Miss F. M., Kettering; Harrison, P., Hull; Hartmann, Miss E., Witwatersrand University, 
| mene fe Hastings, Miss E., Glasgow; Hawkins, E. R. J., Croydon; Hayward, Miss D., Hornsey; Hill, Miss A. B., 


Long L. N., Birmingham; Maasz, R. C., pe Library, Oxford ; 


irmingham ; Holmwood, Miss D. M., Kent County ; Housby, . J., Heckmondwike ; Hutt, Miss M., Kent County; Inskip, 
K. W., Hounslow; Johnson, Miss G., Camberwell; * J iss 'K., Bradford; Jones, T. I., National Library of Wales; 
Keightley, Miss G. E., Lincoln; Kerr, Miss H. M. H., Glasgow; Kinloch, Miss M. ; W. H., Belfast ; 
Law, Miss G. M., Birmingham ; Lawrence, Miss V. C., Sunderland; Legg, Miss D. é., . ; Ling, K. J. 

L. E., Wiltshire County ; Lowles, W. J., St. Marylebone ; McBratney, Miss G., Darlington; McDonald, Miss J. G. 

Marfleet, H., Bolton; Marmoy, C. F. A., Queen’s Park, N.W.6.; Mason, E. H., Manchester; Mealor, J. K., Darwen; Mitchell, 
Miss J.S., Glasgow ; Moxey, E. W., Wallasey; Munford, W. A., Ilford ; Myson, W., Wimbledon ; Mealon, Miss M. N., Cheltenbam; 
Needham, Miss M. M., Chesterfield ; Noble, Miss M., Kettering ; Osborn, C. F., Birmingham ; Owen, Miss G. E., National Library 
of Wales; Parish, Miss L., pty ; Parker, Miss M. I., Newcastle Lit. and Phil. ; Parker, S. A., Stoke Newington ; 
Parrott, Miss F. P., Bath ; Parry, Miss D. E., Cheltenham ; Pears, Miss M., British Cast Iron Research Assn.; Phillips, W. S., 
Carfiff; Pitts, Miss M. E., Willesden ; Porter, A., Burnley; Price, Miss E. W., Denbighshire County ; Pugh, Miss K. J. E., Ports- 
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mouth; Rae, Miss H. E. G., Dumfriesshire County; Rendell, Miss M., Devonport; Reynolds, Miss E., Lincoln; Roberts, Miss 
V. E., Cardiff; Sargeant, Miss M. A., Portsmouth ; Saunders, S. G., Willesden; Schofield, Miss M., Heywood ; Sellick, E. W., 
Cardiff; Shaw, Miss B., West Riding County; Shipton, Miss S. A., Richmond; Smith, B. H., Ipswich; Smith, Miss F. M., 
Islington; Smith, Miss G. R., Birmingham ; Smith, Miss I., Islington; Sore, Miss L. A., Bermondsey ; Sparrow, Miss D. E. M., 
Willesden ; Steffen, Miss C. L. A., Leyton; Straugban, Miss M., Darlington ; Taylor, Miss D. M., Cambridge ; Taylor, H., Bolton ; 
Taylor, H. E., Bermondsey ; Thomson, Miss M. E., Glasgow ; Tomlinson, N. Gainsborough ; Toone, Miss N. W., Leamington 
- ; Trevitt, E. H., Grimsby ; Tromlow, Miss W. D., Sheffield ; Turner, Miss B., Ipswich ; Walker, J., Birmingham; Watkins, 
Miss E. C., Cardiff; Whittaker, L., Manchester; Wilson, Miss I. A., Birmingham ; Wood, Miss A., Burnley ; Worsley, Miss D., 


Haslingden ; Wright, Miss M. G., Hereford; Yates, F., Bolton; Yeates, W. W., Preston. 


SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
278 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 186. 


PASSES.—Andrews, Miss E. F., Reading ; Aspden, Miss E. M., Accrington ; Baker, Miss P., West Riding County ; Ballard, 
Miss L. M., North Lambeth; Beattie, Miss M. A., Glasgow ; Beckett, Miss R., Falmouth ; Bickerton, L. M., Bolton; Bingham, 
Miss M. S., Sheffield ; Bompas, R. F. G., Johannesburg Public Library ; Booth, G., Bolton ; Bottomley, Miss B., Halifax ; Bradley, 
R. T., Leicester; Bristow, H. K., Bournemouth; Brooke-Brown, Miss M., Leicester; Brookes, Miss E. E., Neasden; Brown, 
H. S., Liverpool; Browning, E. F., Fulham; Bugler, Miss J. R., Rotherham; Bulpitt, Miss L. E., Camberwell; Burrows, Miss 
E. L., Woolwich; Caseldine, Miss D., Rotherham; Chandler, H. J., Wolverhampton; Chapman, Miss C. M., Sunderland ; 
Chapman, F. J., East Riding County; Clark, I. J., Newark; Clarke, C. G., Yeovil; Clough, E. A., Manchester; Crozier, Miss 
G., Manchester National Library for the Blind; Cullum, H. C., Bolton; Currall, H. F. J., Reading; Currie, R. D., Lancashire 
County; Dale, Miss N. A., Lancaster; Davies, Miss G., Bolton; Davies, I., Southwark ; Davies, Miss R., Newport; Davis, G., 
National Library of Wales; Dunnett, J] W., Edinburgh; Eaton, R. C., Croydon; Eddy, Miss M., ng ee Egans, 
Miss H. B., Dumfries; Eldridge, Miss D. L., Chelsea; England, A., Lancashire County; Evans, Miss E. A., Man- 
chester; Ewer, R. J., Leytonstone ; Farmaner, Miss G. E., Birmingham ; Fletcher, Miss D., Haslingden ; Fryer, Miss J. M. L., 
Camberwell ; Garnham, Miss B. I., Colchester ; Gibbons, Miss P. E., Oxford ; Glover, Miss J. E., Waterloo-with-Seaforth ; Gorman, 
E., Bradford ; Gregory, Miss P. W., Glasgow ; Grieve, Miss B., Lowestoft ; Griffin, Miss U. M., Brentford ; Griggs, F. J., Ramsgate; 
Hampton, S. A. J., Bermondsey ; Harmer, D. H., Middlesex County ; Hasker, L. F., St. Marylebone ; Hayman, C. H., Camberwell ; 
Heard, Miss W. M., Chiswick ; Hemsley, Miss E., 19, Lacey Gardens, Louth, Lincs.; Hicks, E. B. (Miss), Birmingham; Hill, 
Miss A. I., Bournemouth; Hindle, Miss M., Blackburn ; Hirst, F., Huddersfield ; Holt, Miss D., Liverpool; Holtham, Miss A. 
Birmingham ; Horner, G. W., Fulham ; Howell, Miss M., Glamorgan County ; Hulme, Miss N., Bolton ; Hutchin, Miss I. M., 
Southend-on-Sea; Innes, Miss E. J., Glasgow ; John, G. I., Glamorgan County ; Johnson, F.E., East Riding County; Jowitt, 
Miss E., Huddersfield; Keightley, Miss G. E., Lincoln; Kelly, M. S., Belfast; Kendal, Miss D., Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Lane, G. 
T. K., Yeovil; Lawrence, Miss V. C., Sunderland ; Legg, Miss D. C., St. Albans; Leeming, Miss C., Wigan; Lees, Miss J. B., 
Ayrshire County ; Lewey, Miss P. M., Camberwell; Leyland, E. A., Walthamstow; Lucas, T. F. C., Willesden; Luck, J. aip 
Bethnal Green ; McLoughlin, Miss C., Darlington; Mace, Miss M. C., Bognor Regis; Marks, S. J., Watford ; Marmoy, C. F. A., 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum; Marsh, R. J., Margate; Marshall, Miss J. S., Birkenhead ; Marston, Miss E. M., Birm- 
ingham ; Mason, E. H., Manchester; Mason, H. M., Warrington ; Mealor, J. K., Darwen; Mearns, Miss C. M., Aberdeen ; Merrett, 
F. B., Greenwich ; Middleton, Miss K. A., Westminster; Miller, Miss M. J., Sheffield; Milne, J. A., Glasgow; Mottram, Miss 
B. C., Worthing ; Mowl, K. L., West Suffolk County; Nash, Miss A. D., Lambeth; Newby, E., Liverpool; Newey, Miss E. M., 
255, Barclay Road, Warley Woods, Smethwick; Nicholson, Miss A. M., Derbyshire County; Noble, Miss M. E., Manchester : 
Pallett, Miss M. A., Plymouth; Parfitt, L. W., Gravesend; Park, G. M., Dundee; Parkin, J. W., Sheffield; Parsons, A. p aa 
Leicester; Payne, Miss W. R. N., Birmingham; Pears, Miss M., Birmingham British Cast Iron Research Association ; Peel, Mi 
D., Sheffield; Perry, G. T., East Ham; Phillips, W. S., Cardiff; Pitt, Miss D. L., Birmingham; Power, Miss M. C., Cardiff ; 
Pointon, Miss M. A., Derbyshire County; Pollard, Miss A. M., Wigan; Power, Miss E., Dublin Technical Institute ; Preston, 
J. H., Hampstead; Preston, Miss M., Croydon; Ranger, R. F. J., East Suffolk County; Reynolds, Miss E., Lincoln; Riley, 
Miss C. B., Accrington; Roberts, Miss N. E., Smethwick; Roy, Miss A. H., Islington; Sanders, Miss E. F., Walthamstow ; 
Sanders, Miss I., Leeds ; Sanders, Miss M. Leeds ; Saunders, Miss L., Birmingham ; iby, G. A., Newark ; Shaw, J. T., Sunder- 
land ; Sidwell, L. H., Coventry ; Simpson, Miss K. E. Sheffield ; Smith, B. H., Ipswich ; Smith, E. D., Willesden ; Smith, Miss 
E. R., Birmingham ; Smith, Miss F. }., Stoke-on-Trent ; Smith, Miss H., Southport ; Smith, Miss M., Barkingside Girls ae 
Home; Smith, Miss O. M., Birmingham ; Smith, Miss F. E., Birmingham ; Smitb, R., Sheffield; Smith, Miss S. M.,-Liverpool ; 
Snelling, Miss W. M., Leyton ; Sore, Miss L. A., Bermondsey ; Spurr, Miss M. D., Sunderland ; Steffen, Miss C. L., Leyton ; Steven- 
son, Miss A., Backburn ; Stone, Miss L. I., Hackney ; Stott, W., Castleford ; Syred, Miss J. M., Durham County ; Swinton, Miss 
E. M., Scottish Central Library for Students ; Tagg, F.A., Chesterfield; Taylor, J., Ellesmere Port ; Taylor, Miss J. E., Chiswick, 
Thompson, Miss D. F., Brighton; Thompson, S. T., Leeds; Thornber, G. E., Sowerby Bridge; Tilly, Miss R., Morecambe ; 
Tomalin, C. H., Reading; Tootell, Miss M., Bolton; Tree, Miss V. E., St. Marylebone; Turk, W. S. - Acton; Twigg, E. G. 
likley ; Vale, Miss J. M., Hackney; Vallender, Miss E., Manchester Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. ; Virgin, Miss B. M., 
Rugby ; Watkins, Miss M. S., Cardiff; Welbourn, H. W., Scarborough ; Whatley, H. A., Birmingham; Whitehead, E. W., 
Sheffield ; Wicks, Miss B. S., Sheffield ; Wigley, Miss O. R., Ipswich ; Wilkins, G. H., Bethnal Green ; Williams, Miss B. K., Liver- 
pools Williams, J. M., Liverpool; Wing, Miss L. L., Clapham; Woodward, H. W., Grimsby; Worger, Miss H. M., Sheffield ; 

fray, B. W., Leeds; Yeats, W. A., Chiswick. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
7 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 5. 
PASSES.—Caselton, O. G., Kensington ; Hocking, C., Acton ; Johnson, Miss L. A., Fulham ; Nevard, Miss B. F., Lambeth; 
Weston, Miss M. E., Birmingham. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
10 Candidates sat - Honours 2, Merits 2, Passes 5. 
HONOURS.—Pearce, T. D., Bolton; Steward, A. V., Leeds. 
MERITS.—Penman, Miss J. R., Scottish Central Library for Students ; Webster, Miss E. M., Dundee. 
PASSES.— Johnson, Miss O. A., Barkingside Girls Village Home ; Mason, F., Wolverhampton ; Pieper, F. C., London School 
of Economes ; Seignior, J. F., Croydon; Sharkey, Miss K. M., Lowestoft. 


LATIN. 

6 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits none, Passes 4. 

PASSES.—Flegg, Miss G. M., Ipswich; Fry, J., Barking; Hesketh-Williams, Miss P. K., Westminster; Lounds, Miss N. 
M. E., Grantham. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. 

10 Candidates sat - Honours none, Merits 3, Passes 1. 
MERITS.—Pritchard, F. C., Exeter; Shaw, Miss M, P., Glasgow ; Till, Miss E, M., Ipswich. 
PASS.—Ellis, Miss F. B., Ipswich, 











Personal News 

Mr. Donald McDougall, F.L.A., Librarian 
of the Plaistow Public Library, West Ham, has 
been appointed Chief Librarian of the West 
Ham Public Libraries, being seleéted from 
among forty-seven candidates, the West Ham 
Corporation having decided to centralise the 
administration of their Public Libraries. Mr. 
McDougall has been Librarian at Plaistow 
for thirty years. West Ham has four main 
libraries and three subsidiary ones, the Central 
Library being one of the finest in the country. 
Mr. McDougall, who was born and educated 
in West Ham, received his training under the 
late Alfred Cotgreave. An original member 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians, he 
has been a member of the Library Association 
since 1901, and was elected a Fellow in 1914. 
Mr. McDougall was President of the Society 
of Public Librarians, 1927-29, and has been 
Chairman of the West Ham Branch of 
N.A.L.G.O. since 1925. 

Miss A. B. D. Caple, B.A., Assistant, West 
Riding County Library, to be Librarian-in- 
Charge, Hoylake and West Kirby Branch, 
Cheshire County Library. 

Mr. G. R. Mickiewright, Senior Assistant, 
to be Assistant Librarian, Chesterfield Public 
Library. Salary {200—f2 50. 

Miss Gwynneth Margaret Powell, of the 
Croydon Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Librarian of Horsham, under the West Sussex 
County Library, in succession to Miss Dorothy 
Coverdale Sharpe, who leaves to be married. 


Library Topics 

The Editor of THe Lrsrary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir& of each month.) 


Burnley 

The Burnley Public Libraries have just issued 
“ A Sele& List of Books on English History” in 
the Libraries. It is well arranged and should 
prove very useful to readers. Inthe Feb. number 
of the Burnley Library Journal is given a good list 
of books on Summer Sports and Occupations. 
Burton-on Trent. 

The first of a series of reading lists on 


“Favourite Authors” issued by the Public 
Libraries is devoted to Warwick Deeping. 
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Cambridge 

A quotation from The Times of February 
15th is worth making. The new University 
library “is rising at a surprising speed. The 
towering frame of its southern side now 
makes it possible to get some idea of its 
colossal size and its future dominating presence 
in the landscape. So fast has the work pro- 
ceeded that there is every likelihood that the 
contraétors’ original estimate that the building 
would be completed in 1934 will be verified. 
It will contain about 47 miles of shelving.” 


Croydon 

The Annual Index to the Readers’ Index 
of the Croydon Public Libraries is a useful 
guide to the best books of the year. 


Fulham 


The January-March number of the 
Readers’ Guide gives the usual interesting list 
of additions. A re-organisation of the Lending 
Department at the South Branch Library, 
provides for better lighting. 


Hendon 

Among the new reading lists issued are 
“Public Speaking and Debate,” “ Books for 
Children,” and “‘ Some Books You May Have 
Missed.” 


Hornsey 

In the January number of the Book Liff 
is an interesting article on “ Old Hornsey 
and its Church.” The usual list of additions 
is given. 


Ipswich 

The Public Libraries have received a 
colle&tion of over 2,500 documents relating 
to various properties in Suffolk which range 
in date from the 15th to the latter half of the 
19th century. The documents are a gift from 
members of the Bateman-Hanbury family 
(i.e., the children and grandchildren of the 
2nd Baron Bateman and his wife Agnes 
Burrell Kerrison), through Edward Hovell, 
Esq., Trustee of the Estate. 

Besides an interesting article on “‘ Some 
Suffolk Writers of Children’s Books,’ the new 
number of the Ipswich Library Journal contains 
special reading lists on ‘ Crises in India” and 
“ The International Financial Chaos.” 
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King’s Lynn 

The new form of the Readers’ Quarterly 
issued by the King’s Lynn Public Library is 
very attractive. Amongst the special items in 
the February number is a list of ‘‘ Works on 
the Oxford Movement.” 


Leeds 

The new issue of the Commercial and 
Technical Library Bulletin called Inquiries 
Invited gives useful particulars of the services 
the public library offers to the business man. 


Portsmouth 

During December and January a very 
interesting exhibition of drawings by famous 
Punch artists was held at Cumberland House, 
Eastern Parade, Southsea. There is now on 
show an exhibition of Modern French Art 
from the colleétion of Mrs. Coombe Tennant, 
J.P. Admission is free. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

Botton Public Libraries. — 79th Annual 
Report. Chief Librarian, Harold Hamer, 
F.L.A. Population, 177,253. Rate, 4d. 
Income from Rate, £15,922. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 124,279; Reference, 24,615 ; Schools, 
4.475. Additions, 14,321. Withdrawals, 
10,718. Issues: Lending, 1,281,327; Ref- 
erence, 27,251; Schools, 45,167; Blind 
readers, 1,660. Borrowers, 51,574, extra 
tickets, 13,735. Branches, 6. 

The remarkable growth in book circulation so 
noticeable in recent years has been well maintained in 
the year just closed, an increase of 106,583 being 
reported. During the last decade the circulation has 
been doubled and the number of readers registered 
has grown in a like proportion. The Committee are 
confident that by continuing the high level of library 
service these new borrowers will be retained. Wire- 
less Discussion groups were satisfa@torily held at one 
of the branch libraries. The reorganization of the 
Central Young People’s Department, and the extension 
of opening times at the branches, has greatly improved 
the service to children, and larger issues are bein, 
recorded. The foundation stone of the new Conteal 
Library was laid during the past year. 

Cuoriey Public Library. — 33rd Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, Robert H. 
Blackburn, A.L.A. Population, 40,796. 
Stock : Lending, 14,024; Reference, 3,708 ; 
Schools, 1,695. Additions, 1,731. With- 


drawals, 1,579. Issues: Lending, 136,614; _ 





Reference, 3,560; Juvenile reading room, 
4,224; Schools, 27,644; Distributing 
Stations, 7,483. Borrowers, 4,040; Junior, 
1,110; extra tickets, 475. 

The year under review has witnessed a further 
extension of the usefulness of the library service, 
Progress has been Steadily made for a considerable 
period, but in the last four years has been greatly 
accelerated by the assistance received from the Carnegi 
Trust, which led to a subStantial increase in the book 
Stock and a consequent rise in circulation. The Music 
colle&tion has been developed, and is becoming in- 
poner well = rts are being to 
po! rize the Reference de mt, and to make its 
resources better known ool meaes widely consulted, 
Among the many donations received, mention must be 
made of the large number of Lancashire books given 
under the will of the late R. G. Berry, Esq. 

Darwen Public Library. — 43rd Annual 
Report. Borough Librarian, Albert Singleton, 
F.L.A. Population, 36,010. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 27,802; Junior, 3,396; Reference, 
4,214; Schools, 6,443. Additions, 2,538. 
Issues: Lending, 259,040; Distributing 
Stations, 39,870 ; Reference, 8,822 ; Schools, 
81,992. Borrowers, 7,767; Junior, 1,524; 
extra tickets, 998. 

Although no huge figures are recorded in above, a 
Steady increase in the use made of all departments is 
noticed, together with an ever-widening sphere of 
activity. In the ten years the circulation has been 
more than doub The Distributing Stations have 
maintained their early promise and are now doi 
excellent work. A weekly visit for special Study is 
made to the Reference de: t by a number of 
selected Students from the Grammar School. __ 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.—Gilstrap Public Library, 

“An Outline”: a year’s work in the 
Gilstrap Public Library and the Municipal 
Museum. Librarian and Curator, Arthur 
Smith. Population, 25,000. Rate, 2.4d. 
Income from Rate, £931. Stock: Lending, 
11,586; Junior, 1,894; Reference, 4,172. 
Additions, 1,046. Withdrawals, 111. Issues: 
Lending, 97,400; Junior, 22,215; Refer- 
ence, 22,735 ; Open Shelves, 25,000. Bor- 
rowers, 5,862. 

The Library is approaching its jubilee and it is 
gratifying to note that, not only has it justified its 
existence, but that more than ever it becomes an indis- 
pensable institution in the Borough. The Statistics 
show that greater demands are being made on all 
departments, and signs are not lacking that these will 
be Still larger in the future. Since the reorganization 
com in 1912 the annual circulation has grown 
by over 80,000. Satisfaction is expressed at the results 
of the co-operative working with the County Li 
and the inter-library loan scheme. Two s 
book exhibitions were Staged during the year. The 
19th Annual Report of the Municipal Museum shows 
that 11,639 visitors were recorded, 
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Revision of Stock 


A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bartow. 


Tue purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of 
important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 
My experience is that librarians find this 
information difficult to obtain as a rule. 


Bentitey (A. O.) Aids to Dispensing. I//us. 
1933. (Bailliére, 3s. 6d.) 

Revised in accordance with the 1932 British 
Pharmacopeia. 

Biack’s Mepicat Dictionary. Ed. 11, 
by J. D. Comrie. Tilus. 1933. (Black, 
18s.) 

The article on “ Dosage’ has been extended by 
four pages, and now conforms to the official British 
Pharmacopeia. 

Cuarrers (William) Handbook to Hall Marks 
on Gold and Silver Plate. Ed. 6, by C. A. 
Markham. Ji/us. 1932. (Reeves and 
Turner, 7s. 6d.) 

First published in 1897, this edition has some 
forty-two marks more than the last edition of 1924. 
CiarkE (J. J.) Outlines of Local Government 

of the United Kingdom (and the Irish Free 
State). Ed. 10. 1933. (Pitman, 5s.) 

Revised to incorporate legislation since the last 
edition of 1931. A new chapter has been added dealing 
with “ The Judicature,’ and the chapter on “ The 
Voter and Local Government ”’ has been replaced by 
one on “ Registration and Ele@ions.”” The chapter on 
Town Planning has been re-written. 

Davison (G. S.) The Book of the Singer 
Junior. Ti/lus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, 
2s. 6d.) 

Has a new chapter on the 1933 9 h.p. model. 
Coprstick (B. M. Goodall-) The Theory and 

Practice of Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Diags., illus. Ed.5. 1933. (Lewis, 12s. 6d.) 

First published 1917 and last revised in 1926. 
Notes on Kinesiology are now added, and there is a 
fuller description of remedial exercises. Fracture 
treatment and curvature of the spine have been revised, 
and the chapter on rheumatic conditions has been 
largely re-written. 

Druistone (F. E.) Violet Culture for Pleasure 
and Profit. Ed. 2. 1933. (Benn, 2s. 6d.) 

The 1926 edition is extended by a chapter on the 
“ History and Literature of Violets.’ 

Freup (Sigmund) The Interpretation of 
Dreams. Ii/us. Ed. 3. 1933. (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.) 

This edition is an entirely new translation of the 
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eighth German edition, and is thoroughly revised to 

conform to the new material and new terminology that 

has come into existence since the appearance of the first 

English edition of 1913. 

Greaves (R. H.) and Wricurson (Harold) 
Practical Microscopical Metallography. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Chapman 
and Hall, 18s.) 

The text of the 1924 edition has been revised, and 
the sections dealing with photomicrographic technique, 
the structure and constitution of alloys, alloy steels, 
aluminium alloys, etc., have been expanded and many 
new micrographs added. There is a new chapter on 
“ Low Power Photomicrography and Macrography.” 
Homer. The Odyssey translated in Verse by 

J. W. Mackail. 1932. (O.U.P., 18s.) 

“ This translation of the Odyssey was originally 
published in three successive inStalments between 1903 
and 1910. These have for some time been out of print. 
The whole is now presented in a single volume, revised 
in detail throughout.”’—Preface. 

Jexyii (Gertrude) Wall, Water and Wood- 
land Gardens, including the Rock Garden 
and the Heath Garden. I/lus. Ed. 8. 1933. 
(Country Life, 15s.) 

Has an additional chapter. on “ Woodland 
Gardening ’’ by the authoress and a new chapter on 
“* The Asiatic Primulas ’’ by G. C. Taylor. 

Jupce (A. W.) The Mechanism of the Car. 
Diags., illus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Chapman and 
Hall, 4s.) 

Considerable revision and extension has been 
necessary in accordance with the progress of the design 
of automobiles since the first edition in 1925. The 
number of pages has been increased by 40 per cent. 
Kemp (Philip) Alternating Current Eleétrical 

Engineering. Diags. Ed. 4. 1933. 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 

First published in 1918 and last revised in 1927. 
Additional matter has been introduced into the chapters 
on transformers, alternators, induction motors and 
rotary converters, and an entirely new chapter has been 
added on the oscillatory circuit. Some out-of-date 
material has been omitted, but the book is larger by 
20 pages. 

Low (W. Stuart-) The Care of the Nose, 
Throat and Ear. Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. 
(Bailliére, 5s.) 

The edition of 1919 was extended in 1928 by the 
chapters on the ear. In the present edition the chapters 
on hay fever and asthma have been expanded with new 
information added ; that on swimming baths and their 
dangers enlarged; and the risk of unsuspected nasal 
diphtheria indicated. 

Mosse (H. R.) The Monumental Effigies of 
Sussex (1250 to 1650). IMus. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Hove: Combridges, 3s. 6d.) 

First published 1931, now revised with about 40 

ges of additional matter. Several new illustrations 
ena been in 
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Murr (Ramsay) How Britain is Governed. 
Ed. 3. 1933. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 

“For this re-issue I have carefully: revised the 
book throughout, and I have re-written certain passages 
in the light of events of the last two years.’’—Preface. 
The text is two pages more than the 1930 edition. 


PorreRY AND GLass TRADES’ BENEVOLENT 
InstrruttIon. A Handbook on Pottery 
and Glassware. I//us. 1933. (Scott, Green- 
wood and Son, $s.) 

A revised edition of A Text Book for og 
engaged in the Retail Section of the Pottery and Glass Trades 
published in 1923. The pottery section has been 
practically re-written, and is now illustrated by photo- 
graphs, which are now also used to supplement the line 
drawings in the glass seétion. 


Reitity (Joseph) and Raz (W. N.) Physico- 
Chemical Methods. Diags., illus. Ed. 2. 
1933. (Methuen, 42s.) 

First published 1926. The text has been extensively 
revised and re-set. Many modifications and additions 
have been made in addition to 20 chapters of new 
material. A number of diagrams have been incor- 
porated, and there has been some re-arrangement of the 
subje&t matter. 


Sarow (R¢. Hon. Sir Ernst) A Guide to Diplo- 
matic Practice, revised by H. Ritchie. Ed. 3. 
1932. (Longmans, 36s.) 

This edition differs in many ways from the two-vol. 
edition of 1917. In essential respects the historical 
outline and substance of the original work are pre- 
served, though often summarised and sometimes 
amplified. There are new chapters on the League of 
Nations and on the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
whilst those on treaties and diplomatic immunities have 
been revised and extended. 


STEELE (Q. Verity-) The Book on Pekingese. 
Illus. Ed. 7. 1933. (Simpkin, 5s. 6d.) 
First published in 1914 and last revised in 1930, 
this edition is completely revised. 
Tare (William) Money Manual. V. 2, by 
W. F. Spalding. 1933. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 
This is the second annual edition of additions, 
alterations and amendments to the Centenary Edition 


of Tate’s Modern Cambist. 


Round the Publishing 


Houses 
DENIS ARCHER. 

A bird’s-eye view of the field of British 
Literature from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century to the present time is given in 
Mr. Andrew Block’s Key-Books of British 
Authors, 1600-1932. The particulars of the 





first editions of all books which can be called 
key-books, either by reason of public demand 
or importance, include the date, number of 
volumes, whether the work is illustrated, 
where and by whom published, and the size, 
In addition there are one or more critiques 
or notices, either from a contemporary 
journal, or by an eminent writer. Many of 
the works enumerated are very rare and 
details have never before been published. 


Since Israel Zangwill died there has been 
no novelist with such a sympathetic insight 
into the soul of London Jewry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Landa’s courageous and outspoken novel, 
Jacob Across Jabbok, is a psychological study 
of the Jew. Another of Denis Archer’s 
announcements for April is The Book of the 
Master of the Hidden Places, by W. Marsham 
Adams. 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 


Among the fourteen cheap editions which 
they are publishing on April 3rd Messrs, 
Gollancz are including the Owtline of Modern 
Knowledge at 5s., Phyllis Bentley’s Inheritance 
at 3s. 6d. and some first-class detective Stories, 
issued for the first time at 2s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO. LTD. 


The Poison Trail, by Anthony Armstrong, 
which is one of Methuen’s April publications, 
is an unusual detective Story. The identity 
of the murderer is known, but the problem 
is to prove how the murder was committed. 
In addition to a revised and re-illustrated 
edition of H. V. Morton’s A London Year, 
which has been out of print for some time, 
Methuen’s announce In Scotland Again, a 
companion volume to In Search of Scotland. 
Mr. Morton’s second tour round Scotland 
brings him even more intimately in touch with 
the country, its people and its history. 


RICH & COWAN LTD. 


This year the centenary of the birth of 
Brahms will fall on May 7th. Mr. William 
Murdoch has written a book on the Life and 


. Works of the great composer. The author is a 


brilliant pianist and the volume is likely to 
rank as the standard biography of Brahms. 
It is announced for publication by Messrs. 
Rich and Cowan Ltd. on April zoth. Another 
important book to be issued by the same firm 
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is Admiral von Hipper, Commander-in-Chief 
of the High Seas Fleet, by Captain Hugo von 
Waldeyer Hartz, a biography which will fill 
a gap in our records of the period. The book 
has been translated into English by F. Appelby 
Holt. E. Keble Chatterton, who wrote Through 
Holland in the Vivette and other travel literature 
of a similar character, has completed another 
cruise by inland waters across North-Western 
France and has written an account of it entitled 
Through Brittany in Charmina, which is to be 
published on April 2oth. 


Reviews 


Metvit Dewey: Seer, Inspirer, Doer, 1851- 
1931. Compiled by Grosvenor Dawe. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 392. Lake 
Placid Club, 1932. $3.00. 

The Story of Melvil Dewey reads like a romance— 
an American romance! In his earliest boyhood he 
was full of normal aétivities. His father kept a general 
store and was also a bootmaker, and the young Melvil 
sandwiched in such occupations as cleaning the yard, 
ploughing the garden, drawing sand and brick, making 
cheese, splitting wood and so forth, with reading 
Macaulay’s Essays, Studying WebSter’s unabrid 
di&tionary and in every way fitting himself for a life 
which he felt from the first was destined to a special 

rpose. What that purpose was did not appear until 

had spent some years at Amherst College and became 
ating librarian there. The year 1876 was one of great 
importance in the life of Melvil Dewey. That year the 
founding of the American Library Association took 
place and also the publication of the first edition of his 
system of Classification. 

The Dewey Decimal System of Classification was 
without doubt the greatest achievement in Library 
Science of the nineteenth century. The application of 
the Mnemonic System by the use of the ordina 
numerals enabled the library student to grasp the fa 
that the symbols of this classification were used in 
such a manner as to impress themselves easily on the 
memory in a way that alphabetic and other symbols 
failed to do. The Dewey System does not, perhaps, 
rank as the greatest classification scheme, but bor 
general libraries it is regarded as being the most 
suitable for both readers and Staff. 

For this reason, if for no other, this memorial volume 
should find a place in every English Public Library. It 
is, too, a biography in which attention has been paid 
to every side of its subje€t’s charaéter and achievements. 
So profuse was the material available that much of it 
has been omitted from sheer lack of space. Masses of 
correspondence from friends and admirers in all parts 
of the world have had to be referred to, rather than 
included. The work, comprehensive as it is, is divided 
into four main parts, his youth and personality, his 
aims and achievements, important documents concern- 
ing his work, and a bibliography of his publications, 
it., books written by him, pm A by him, periodical 
articles, and portraits. 





The volume is well illustrated with reprodutions 
of photographs, a plan map of Lake Placid Club and a 
page of autograph. In évery way it is a sympathetic 
and pleasant Study of a useful life adequately summed 
up by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, who wrote to Melvil 
Dewey shortly before his death as follows: “ Your 
vision, your intelleétual powers, your facility of speech, 
and your direé and positive ation made you a dynamic 
power in the development of American education.” 
A.R.B. 


MR. ESDAILE’S “ MOMENTS.” 


The Editor of The Library Association 
Record has published a slender pamphlet, 
which he calls Moments : Epigrams and Verses, 
the 14 pages composing it being a reproduction 
of his own handwriting by the “ replika- 
print” process, issued by Percy Lund, 
Humphries and Co. Mr. Arundell Esdaile 
is clearly no beginner in the art of verse. 
From the exquisite translation from du 
Bellay, Beauty, with which it opens, to the 
apologia, “‘ Scorn not the epigram,” the pages 
are all worth while, and their range, con- 
sidering the limited number of pages, is 
considerable. Some may prefer his sonnets— 
—there is one where as in a cameo he depicts 
Judas’s Betrayal and his sudden realization 
of what he has done :-— 

Far off the trees are still against the sky ; 

But here the lances toss, the torches flare— 

Thrice happy ruffians they, who know Him not 

On whom they lay their hands, who know not why 


Darken the drawn brows of Iscariot 
With love, too late remembered, and despair. 


That is fine; but there are things as 
good. “ The dedication of colours in a church 
of St. Martin ” is a telling peace prayer ; there 
are three epitaphs; ‘‘ Night Thoughts from 
Sappho”; and “ Senescens Loquitur,” from 
Theognis, the second of which, with its fine 
metre, is beautiful; this is the second Stanza, 
which of course recalls a passage in Dryden :-— 

Oh fields and woods where I was young, a life 

awa 

Who Bea if man shall be by any Spring renewed ? 

Yet, though I die to-night, I shall have lived to-day, 

Have seen the world once more and known that 

it was good. 

Verses in Latin eulogize the Oxford Book 
of Mediaval Latin Verse, and he reaches a 
whip-like dexterity in his Philippics. One 
of them, “On certain Aldermen,” opens 
thus :— 

By democratic s consecrate, 

Yet empty onede which made us great, 

We use at large the liberty so won 

To prate of education, having none. 
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And there may certainly be such aldermen ! 
Clever, too, are lines on Mike, the British 
Museum cat, who apparently was as un- 
approachable as a cat can be and held the 
public in scorn : 

But sat for nineteen years and kept the gate, 

In every hair an officer of state. 

Like all good men and true, in spite of 
Kipling, he clearly likes cats. 

I hope the reception of this little brochure 
—it is only one shilling—will encourage 
Mr. Esdaile to give us more. 


W.C.B.S. 


Reprints of the Month 


Beare (Peter) Devil or Man? (Jenkins) 
38. 6d. net. 
A spy Story. 
Davison (G.) The Prince of Spies. 
2s. 6d. net. 
A spy Story. 
Gtiyper (John) Woman Friday. 
2s. 6d. net. 
A humorous love Story. 
Ross (Helen Halyburton) Peel Rocks—Black 
Sheep. (Jenkins) 3s. 6d. net. 
A thriller. 
STEWER (Jan) Ole Bisket. 
net. 
A humorous Story of the West Country. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


so JAHRE ZENTRALBLATT Fur BIBLIOTHEKS- 
WESEN Erste Heft des Jubilaumsjahrganges 
1933. Illustrated. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 232. 
Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1933. R.M.10. 

For fifty years the Zentralblatt (formerly Central- 
blatt) has been the most important journal in Europe 
representing bibliography and the library sciences. 
During all this time the principal authorities on 
Palxography, the History of Printing and Libraries and 
Library Administration have contributed articles on 
every aspect of their profession, with the result that a 
file of the Zentralblatt is essential to every library 
jooagae- a bibliographical collection of any import- 

is first number of the soth year contains many 
special articles by librarians of Europe and America. 


Whutraker’s CumutativE Book List, Part 
XXXIV.—Annual Volume, 1932. 8vo, 


(Jenkins) 


(Jenkins) 


(Jenkins) 2s. 6d. 


cloth, pp. xx., 400. London, Whitaker, 
1933. 15S. net. 
The publishers claim that the present volume is the 





* 


most comprehensive yet issued. It certainly contains 
more information about the 15,279 books which have 
been listed than its predecessor. The whole of the 
bibliographical details are under the main entry and 


the nt for reference purposes could 
hardly be benesed 


Tue ENG.IsH CATALOGUE OF Books for 1932. 
Edited by James D. Stewart. 8vo, cloth, 


pp- 394. London, Publishers’ Circular, 


1933. 

The ninety-sixth yearly issue of The English, 
Catalogue contains the record of 14,834 books pub- 
lished in 1932 as against 14,688 during 1931, al 
goes far to prove that book-produétion in 
holding its own under adverse trade conditions. Need. 
less to say the publication is in tay way up to Standard 
and the indefatigable editor has done his oak in the 
most exemplary fashion. We shall before long be look- 
ing forward to a century of English book-publishing 


records 


Fases (Gilbert H.) D. H. Lawrence. His First 


Editions: Points and Values. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xvi., 112. London, Foyle, 1933. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A useful handlist of the books of D. H. Lawrence, 
The works are arranged in alphabetical order of titles, 
even to the word “ The’’!! The Collected Poems there- 
fore will not be found under “ Colleé&ted’”’ or under 
“ Poems” but under “The’’! Luckily the author has 
provided an index to counteraé his rather weird ideas 
of arrangement of titles and in this the ordinary method 
is used. 

Brock (Andrew) A Short History of the 
Principal London Antiquarian Booksellers 
and Book Auétioneers. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 68. London, Denis Archer, 1933. 
38. 6d. net. 

The publishers of this little book have wisely 
enough cutieted the useful direGtory of Antiquarian 
booksellers and auctioneers from “The Book Col- 
le&tor’s Vade Mecum”’ at a price which makes it 
available to all the thousands of people who, by the very 
nature of the material contained, are intereSted in this 
informative contribution to the history of bookselling 
in England. 

Lasxt (Harold J.) Democracy in Crisis. 
La. cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 268. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Prof. Laski is without doubt the foremost student 
of political conditions at the present time. His general 
views of the Democratic State as it exists to-day and of 
the forces which are attacking it from above and below 

-are set out in this course of le&tures in an admirably 
clear and concise manner. 


Kissan (E. D.) and Writtams (L. D.) Invest- 
ment in Stocks and Shares. A Complete 
Guide to the Methods of Investment in 
Stock Exchange Securities. Demy 8vo, 
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cloth, pp. x., 214. London, Pitman, 1933. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This is a book for the private investor and we trust 
that its guidance is both praétical and safe in these days 
when the wisest of inveStors is at his wits’ end to know 
what to do with his money—if he has any. Perhaps 
it would be better to turn the phrase more adeptly, and 
to point out that, in these days of difficulty, information 
aes guidance of this praétical kind are more than ever 
to be wel ‘ 


Cox (Reginald H. W.) Routine of the Adver- 
tising Department. A Prattical Guide to 
Modern Methods of Advertising Procedure 
for the Advertiser, the Advertising Manager, 
and all interested in Advertising Organiza- 
tion and Control. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 194. London, Pitman, 1933. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A very able exposition of the work of the adver- 
tisement manager of an average business—that is to 
say, a business not too large and not too small. Con- 
tains chapters on the department, the Staff composing 
it, charges and appropriation, mailing in all its branches, 
with duplicating, addressing and folding machines, etc., 
and equipment for studio work and block work. 


Harr (Liddell) The Future of Infantry. Sm. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 84. London, Faber, 1933. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The author, who is well known for his writings 
dealing with military subje&s, here sets out to plan the 
aaedsliing of the earliest type of soldisr in accordance 
with the latest methods of warfare. He suggests, as 
the ultimate solution, mounting the men in small, 
tracked, armoured vehicles, so that they may retain 
the advantage of mechanised movement for as long as 
possible. It is a pity that with all this scheming for 
machine-made wars, it is not possible to eliminate the 
human element and let the best machinery win ! 


PLanck (Max) Where is Science Going ? 
With a Preface by Albert Einstein. Trans- 
lated and edited by James Murphy. Por- 
trait. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 224. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Epilogue in the form of a Socratic Dialogue 
between Einstein, Planck and Murphy, abridged from 
Stenographic reports of various conversations, is an 

ightening section of this profound work. We 
advise the reader to Start with this, as he will then 
realise something of the nature of the problem he is 
up against when Studying the main text. 


Liserty (J. E.) Practical Tailoring. With a 
Foreword by Wm. Cooling Lawrence. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 184. 
London, Pitman, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

_ _ If tailoring can be learned from a text-book here 

is the practical volume which will give the student much 

information necessary to his trade. The Foreword is 
by the President of the London Master Tailors’ Asso- 
ciation, a sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the 
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faéts. Chapters deal with Tools and i t, 
Stitching, Ironing, Pockets, and the making of every 
form of coat, overcoat, jacket, trousers, from cutting 
out to the finish of buttonholes. A desirable addition 
to the shelves which house the books on trades and 
industries. 

LauRENCE-Forp (D.) Supporting Machines 
and Appliances. Shoe Repairers’ Hand- 
books, Volume V. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xiv., 116. London, Pitman, 
1933. 3S. 6d. net. 

These trade handbooks are valuable in that they 
deal with a special seétion of a trade thoroughly and 
competently. Each volume supplements the previous 
one and finally the whole process of shoemaking lies 
before the Student of the industry. The price, too, is 
within reach of everybody and the illustrations are so 
clear and accurate that they amplify the text in the best 
possible way. 

SABRETACHE.—Stand to Your Horses. Illus- 
trated. $8vo, cloth, pp. 146. London, 
Ocean Publishing Co., 1932. 21s. net. 

A racy title to a book wherein the whole Art 
and MyStery of Horseback Riding and Venery is 
exposed and demonstrated. The illustrations are as 
“ skittish ’’ as the text, vide the pi€ture, in pen and 
chalk, of that amusing matrimonial calamity, “Ananias”’ 
Smith. There are many other things quite as good. 


BERNARD (James) Twenty-Four Lessons in 
Elocution. Transcribed as Actually Deliv- 
ered. Being Detailed Graduated InstruGtion 
in Breath Control, Voice Development, 
Analysis of Speech Sounds, and the Princi- 
ples underlying the Art of Vocal Expres- 
sion. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 162. 
London, Pitman, 1933. 5s. net. 

A useful work for young speakers. The method 
of transcribing le€&tures as delivered with all 
their personal touch is excellent. 


THe HocartrH Lerrers. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1933. 6s. net. 

Contains eleven of the Hogarth Letters in a handy 
reprint form. Among them may be specially mentioned 
Francis Birrell’s “‘ Letter from a Black Shee ,” “ Letter 
to W. B. Yeats’ by L. A. G. Strong, Hugh Walpole’s 
“‘ Letter to a Modern Novelist,’’ and Louis Golding’s 
“ Letter to Adolf Hitler.”’ 


Graves (Charles) Gone Abroad Again. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Nicholson 


and Watson, 1933. 6s. net. 

Here is travelling as it should be, chatty, discursive, 
humorous. The author observes while he travels, and 

&s his reader to do the same, either from the fire- 
side armchair or the boat, train, motor car or other 
conveyance in which he carries him to realms of fac 
or fancy, to Venice, Athens, Constantinople, Delphi and 
back home across the Brenner Pass. Decidedly a book 
for those who long to go off on a pleasure-trip, but find 
themselves tied at home. 
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Cooper (Harry) How the Empire Grew. The 
Story of British Colonisation. Revised and 
Rewritten by May Marshall. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 158. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, (1933). 2s. met. 

A great deal has been attem in this small 
volume ; namely, the history of the British Empire 
from the earliest times to date, with a chapter on the 
League of Nations added. To — congestion of 
ideas, however, a handy list of outStanding dates is 
appended under the suggestive name of “ To Refresh 
the Memory.” 


BraYBROOKE (Patrick) The Amazing Mr. 


Noel Coward. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xv., 168. London, Denis Archer, 
1933. 73. 6d. net. 


Mr. Noel Coward is amazing and the title of this 
book is certainly justified. But it is justified for his 
extraordinary versatility rather than for his genius 
in any one line. We follow him through his precocious 
boyhood (as an aétor) to “ another year of brilliance,”’ 
a greater triumph, a still more marvellous achievement, 
not yet even to his zenith. And whilst we marvel at 
this prodigy, we wish at times that he might be a shade 
more human—in spite of one or two failures, indicated 
rather than described. There is a tone of hero worship 
which narrowly fails to defeat its own ends. As we 
close the book, still absorbed in its fascinating subject, 
we are left with the trenchant refrain so lavishly dis- 
played upon its w r, “Author, Aor, Composer, 
Playwright,” de capo de capo. 

Bosanquet (Theodora) Paul Valéry. Frontis. 
Sm. 8vo, boards, cloth back, pp. 136. 
London, Hogarth Press, 1933. 5s. net. 

Though in an unpretentious form, this is a useful 
biographical treatise with a bibliography of the French 
author's more important works and a critical apprecia- 
tion of his methods. It will be welcomed by those 
who have read his original writings. 


FICTION. 


Cowan (G. K.) The Fanshaw Case. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Who murdered Mrs. Fanshaw? It might have 
been her husband who was unhappy, her niece who was 
her heiress, the chauffeur who was—but that would be 
telling too much of the Story. It was not Sylvia, who 
was secretary to Mr. Fanshaw, nor the somewhat 
obje&tionable Roger Thomas, who uses his journalistic 
powers to get at the truth. 

Davis pE Marris (R. Winston) Scarlet 
Ladies and a Black Box. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. xv., 400. London, Ocean 
Publishing Company, 1932. 10s. 6d. net. 
Does Mr. R. Winston Davis de Marris fall between 

two Stools? His publishers, in a lengthy, not to say 

unusually lengthy, preliminary note, suggest that the 
book is a serious contribution to history in spite of the 
fact that it is “listed as Historical FiGtion.”” As 


° 





reviewers of historical works 

is hardly a fair description. 

unique manuscript by one John Davis who held a 

ont ion in Charles II.’s ao hinge one ous 

much in matter regarding 

told in delightfully vivid style. We advise 

enjoy the volume and put their own on 

its historical value, at the same time realising that it 
cannot be both fiétion and fa&. 

Exxiorr (W. Gerald) Treasure on the Broads. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 73. 6d. net. 

An amusing story of a family secret regarding 
treasure which was, by ener ys to the 
heir in every case on the twenty- anniversary of 
his birth. An indiscreet ancestor, having founded two 
branches of the family, amiable competition takes 
place, which leads to final agreement between the 
respective branches. 

Tue Gop Fatcon, or The Haggard of Love. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 416. London, Faber, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

A psychological study of a post-war hero and 

t in bis Stru to discover the meaning of life on 

h sides of the Atlantic. The intention is sincere, 
the episodes, sordid and otherwise, natural, the aspira- 
tions high and the aim ambitious. In other words this 
is a novel which deserves and is having serious atten- 
tion. But we do not like the hero’s remarks about his 
library in Cornwall. “‘ The real association copies as 
the dealers call them,’’ he explains to his friend, Barbara, 

“‘are locked up—and covered with mildew. Its 

damp in Cornwall, the Gulf Stream, you know. So 

have a number of forgeries always lying about for 
colle€tors—those who borrow books and don’t return 
them, or who steal them.’’ Comment is unnecessary ! 


LENEHAN (J. C.) The Masked Blackmailer. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Blackmail and murder and all by the least suspected 

a el oe est See 
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Manners (Gordon) Murders at the Crab 
Apple Cafe. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. 
London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

A vi murder of r and grand- 
daughter, whose bodies are in a passage of the 
house outside their respeétive bedroom doors. After 
that it is a straight detective story in which Inspeéor 
Hotchkiss, of Scotland Yard, at last solves the com- 
plicated tangle. Luckily for his reputation he does 
not always aét as blindly as anal 206—he 
Starts out on a journey to follow up a clue in Exeter, 
by taking the fastest route to King’s Cross Station and 
arriving the same evening at the Cathedral City in 
question |! 

New.anps (John) Henry and Emma. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 304. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

To those who like cockney humour no doubt this 
Story of the young couple who lived in Derby Street, 
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Kennington, with a lodger who sedulously tried to 
improve their language and tempers, will thoronghily 
appeal. Misplaced aspirates liberally beStrew the pages. 


Norton (Jack) The Kidnapped Heir. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

A young man, a charming girl, a ki baby 

and every kind of complication form the basis of a 

light-minded and amusing Story. 


Srarrk (Richard) Purple Patches. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Three young women pursue one young man, a 
State of affairs which leads to much amusing adventure 
and many sprees. They are working girls who 
“live in” and think out devices for subverting the 
rules of the eStablishment. There is much humour, 
some sentiment and a touch or two of pathos in this 
bright and readable story. 


Vickers (Roy) Bardelow’s Heir. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Several unpleasant people make up this Story 
of a murder, a burnt will, a nephew and heir, an illegiti- 
mate son and two young ladies, but the author has a 
practised hand and the myStery takes many a quaint 
turn. 


Wren (Percival Christopher) Flawed Blades. 
Tales from the Foreign Legion. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 380. London, Murray, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Stories of the Foreign Legion, each one with a 
note of tragedy underlying it, to show where “ the 
blade snapped,”’ the flaw in a man’s life, lay. 


JUVENILE. 


Briccs (Barbara) Our Friendly Trees. Llus- 
trated. 4to, cloth, pp. 120. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, (1933). 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a beautiful book, not only fer the juvenile 
department, but for people who desire to claim a 
speaking acquaintance, if the term may be used, with 
the different kinds of trees, and not only with the 
tree as a whole, but with every part of it, bud, twi 
and seed. The coloured illustrations have been iss 
before in a portfolio, but this permanent form of them 
with attractive letterpress deserves, and will get, a 
very large sale. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LiBRARY AssO- 
CIATION. February, 1933. Parts I. and II. 
Tue Pusitic LisraAry MOvEMENT IN BaropbA, 
1910-1932. 
More Booxs. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. February, 1933. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AND THE LIBRARIAN OF THE PuBLic LIBRARY 
OF THE District OF COLUMBIA. 1932. 


Hastp’s INDEX TO PERIODICALS AND BooKLISsT. 
Vol. I., No. 8. Nov., 1932. 


THe LrsraRiAn and Book World. February, 
1933. 

THe Lrprary Assistant. February, 1933. 

Tue Liprary Assistant Recorp. February, 
1933. 

Tue Lisrary JOURNAL, February 1t, 1933. 

Onrario Lisrary Review. February, 1933. 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDs LisRary, 
MANCHESTER. January, 1933. 

Sr. Louis Pusiic Liprary Monthly Bulletin. 
February, 1933. 

Witson Buttett for Librarians. February, 
1933. 


West Midland Junior 
Debate 


One of the first fruits of the new arrangement 
whereby Library Association meetings in the 
West Midlands are organised by the Joint 
Committee of the Birmingham and District 
Branch and the Midland Division of the 
Association of Assistant Librarians, was an 
extremely successful “junior” debate held 
at Acock’s Green Branch Library, Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, February 18t. The term 
‘junior ” was not defined, but older members 
of the Association were given to understand 
that, while their presence would be welcomed, 
they were expected to refrain from speaking 
unless invited by the Chairman to do so. 
The result was eminently satisfactory. 

A gathering of some sixty persons— 
among whom there were not more than six 
“seniors ”’—debated with great zest the 
motion ‘‘ That the stocking of modern fiction 
in a public library is a waste of public money.” 
Under the chairmanship of Mr. H. J. Chandler 
(Wolverhampton Public Libraries)—than 
whom a more adept chairman at getting 
speakers upon their feet has never been seen 
in the West Midlands—Miss E. E. Thwaites 
(Central Lending Library, Birmingham) led 
for the affirmative and was followed for the 
negative by Mr. C. Parish (Regional Library 
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Bureau (West Midlands). Speakers from 
Birmingham, Coventry, Smethwick, Walsall 
and Wolverhampton followed in quick suc- 
cession and exhibited a breadth of outlook 
which augurs well for the libraries which they 
serve. 

The motion was lost, 14 votes being cast 
for the affirmative and 45 for the negative. 


Library Association 
Examinations 


Ime next Examinations will be held in May. Entries on the 
official form must be sent to the office of & Library Association, 
26-27, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. New Entrance Forms 
are obtainable upon request, but candidates must state whether 
they require an Entrance Form for Elementary, Intermediate 
or Final Examination. Entry forms must reach this office not 
later than March 31st, 1933, after which date no application will 
be entertained. 

The dates of the examinations are as follows :— 

MONDAY, May 22.—Intermediate, Part I. 

TUESDAY, May 23.—Intermediate, Part I. 


WEDNESDAY, May 24.—Elementary. 
2—5 p.m. Final Part II1., Ist paper. 


THURSDAY, May 25.—Final, Part L11., 2nd and 3rd papers, 
2—5 p.m. Languages. 


FRIDAY, May 26.—Final, Part | 
SATURDAY, May 27.—Final, Part I 


The Examiners are as follows :— 
ELEMENTARY. Messrs. H. A. Sharp, F.L.A., and A. 
Sparke, F.L.A. 


INTERMEDIATE. — L., Messrs. L. S. Jast, M.A., F.L.A., and 
RK. McColvin, F.L.A. 
Pha Ll., Messrs. F. E. Sandry, F.L.A., and 
J. D. Stewart, F.L.A. 


FINAL. Part 1., Messrs. L. F. Powell, M.A., F.L.A., 
and Gurner P. Jones, B.A., A.L.A. 
Alternative (6), Dr. S. C. Bradford, F.L.A. 


Part II., Messrs. J. D. Cowley, M.A., F.L.A., 
and K. G. Hunt, B.A., F.L.A 
Falacography, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

Indexing, Mr. A. F. Ridley, F.L.A. 


Part IIL, Messrs. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F.L.A., and J. E. Walker, F.L.A. 
Alternative 3 (6), University and Special 
Libraries, Dr. Q Offor, B.A., F.L.A. 


Aslib Conference 


The Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux (ASLIB) is to hold its 
Tenth Annual Conference at the Wills Hall, 
Bristol, during the week-end beginning Friday, 
September 22nd. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association, 16, 
Russell Square, London, W.1. The 


President of the Association, Sir Charles 
Sherrington, has agreed to accept office for 
another year. 
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Scottish Library Association 
ANNUAL SCHOLARSHIP, 1932. 


On the recommendation of Mr. E, 
Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A., City Librarian, 
Coventry, who aéted as adjudicator, the 
Council have awarded the Annual Scholarship 
of {15 to Miss M. L. Dowie, M.A., County 
Library, Renfrewshire. Mr. Hinton also 
highly praised the essays submitted by Miss 
M. P. Shaw, Kingston Distri€& Library, 
Glasgow, and Mr. H. McCall, The Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow, and said that they had equal 
claim to the position of “ proxime accessit.” 


A.B.P. 


Correspondence 


We have received a letter from Mr. 
Alex. J. Philip, of Gravesend, criticising the 
recent Conference on the Regional Scheme 
for the South-Eastern counties, on the grounds 
that the Carnegie Trustees, who ed this 
Conference, were merely using the scheme 
as another step towards the proposed absorp- 
tion of town libraries in the county systems. 
He objeéts to the interference of a private 
body with a department of local govern- 
ment—‘ using grants not only to libraries 
but also for librarians, to further their ends.” 
He further complains that he was prevented 
from moving a motion, to the effect that the 
London public libraries should have an 
opportunity of considering the scheme, by 
the aétion of the Chairman of the Conference 
who Stated that the London Union Catalogue 
Committee was considering the scheme, and 
therefore the intention of the motion had 
been met. This Mr. Philip objeés to on 
the ground that the London Union Cat- 
logue Committee was represented by only 
three people. ‘‘ The London Public Libraries 
have had no opportunity of being present 
at. that or any previous Conference on the 
subje& or of considering the subjeé at any 
meeting.” 


No doubt the promoters of the scheme 
will deal with the point Mr. Philip raises. 
We have not printed his letter in full as 
we understand that it will be found elsewhere, 
and it is therefore available. 














sit.” 





Editorial 
Now removed to Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C.I., the Library Association 
is in its permanent home adjoining University College and the new-National Central Library. 
Some strenuous work has yet to be done by the secretary and his staff before the ceremonial 
opening, but when Chaucer House is completed it should not only facilitate and permit 
the growth of the work of the Library Association ; it should also form a meeting place of 
great value. We refer not only to meetings of a formal character, although room for these, 
for council and committee meetings and for examinations will, for the first time in our record, 
be adequate; we refer rather to the clubbable meetings that have hitherto been rather 
difficult. For many years librarians have advocated a professional club, where meals might 
be taken, friends might meet, and some of the social amenities generally be possible. There 
seems to be an opportunity here ; but, clearly, no such club idea can be realized unless there 
is a definite desire for it, and, what is more, practical use made of it. If the London members 
dropped in regularly some catering scheme could be arranged which the provincial members 
could take advantage of too whenever they visited London. Can this be done? Other 
professions have managed it. It is merely sense to recognise that the provision of refresh- 
ments and other necessaries can only be miade if there is a regular demand for them which 
will at least pay their cost. ; 

Invitations to the opening ceremony were issued with the March number of the L.A. 
Record. This takes place in the Great Hall of University College, Gower Street, on May 25th 
at 2.30 p.m., where Mr. Stanley Baldwin will deliver the inaugural address and after votes 
of thanks which will no doubt be adequately moved, the gathering will proceed to Chaucer 
House. Each member is allowed to bring one friend, and requests for tickets of admission 
must be sent to Chaucer House before May 1$t. One cannot help the whimsical regret that 
the opportunity to call our home after a library pioneer—Edward Edwards House would 
have been admirable, and Ewart House was a second rejected but appropriate suggestion— 
rather than after the father of English poets whose honour can be increased by no one, has 
been lost. However, we shal] make the best of it, and may all good librarians study to make 
the name Chaucer House: significant in the intellectual life of the nation. 

x * * * * * 


Those who still hold that library technique is finished will find refutation in these pages. 
We like the word “‘ wiy ?” as a useful attitude in aspirants to library positions ; every mode 
and process should be re-valued by every person who enters the profession. To take the 
matter of library counters ; the elimination of fatigue is most important to-day when we have 
libraries issuing from four to five thousand volumes in a single day. The assistant who has 
to Stand against the shock rushes of borrowers for hours is being worked heavily, and any 
method which allows him (or her) to sit and yet to have charging trays well under control 
is a godsend. In many libraries, of course, the single gangway entrance has given place 
to two gangways with the staff between them. This is the method at Ilford, and perhaps 
elsewhere. Mr. Riches propounds a counter worthy of consideration. The great rush issues 
of modern days are perhaps responsible for the inferiority complex which afflicts some rather 
vocal library workers. How can the endless stamping and charging and discharging of 
books at the rate of seventy a minute be allied to the guiding and advising of readers? It 
cannot, of course ; and if these issues are to continue library staffs will of necessity increase ; 
with members always definitely on “ floor duty ” to assist readers. 

* . - * * * 

This fiction question, like the poor, will always be with us, and views will be as various 
as novels are many. Our own pages have shown many solutions, which have all been 
challenged in turn. In America and Canada the current novel is being more and more supplied 
through the “ rental or pay collection.” Toronto has been using the method for the last 
18 months in eleven branches as well as in the central library. Every book included is also 
placed on the ordinary shelves, and the scheme is called Duplicate Service, and is advertised 
somewhat thus: ‘ These specially-recommended books are duplicates of books already on 
the ordinary shelves of the library. They are purchased out of payments by readers who 
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borrow them. They may be borrowed for 3 cents a day.” Very “ highbrow” stuff and 
cheap light fiction are excluded as a rule and as many copies of works in demand are put in 
as will turn over in a reasonable time. The service pays for its maintenance with something 
left over, and when their first popularity wanes the books go to the ordinary shelves. About 
ten titles a month are added. We believe that there have been no complaints. 

* * - baal * * 


The only justification in England of such a method, we may assume, would be in its 
limitation to a much higher type of fiction than is supplied by the ordinary circulating libraries, 
and particularly by the “ two-penny library ” which is now becoming common. Mr. T. E. 
Callander’s article in the March Library Association Record is a plea for drastic limitation of 
all popular fiction in view of the existence of these libraries; but much will turn upon a 
definition of ‘‘ the funétion of the public library,” and there is no agreed definition ; the 
thoughtful younger librarians are particularly at issue on the matter. Mr. Gardner, of Leeds, 
thinks it is not primarily educational or even intell@ual ; Mr. Callander evidently thinks it is. 
We would urge that it is primarily concerned with the humanities, and a more rigid definition 
would limit at least some part of its usefulness. Nevertheless, we have democracy but not 
an educated Demos, and the increase in readers is one of the phenomena of our time ; and 
many of these readers cannot afford even twopence as often as they want to read a book ; 
we cannot ignore these. Again, even the most cultured men who have balance like a good 
thriller now and then, and often side by side with their severer books. The question bristles 
with difficulties. * * x * * * 

Twenty or even ten years ago the question which Mr. Tarrant Smith so coolly asks 
would, as he says is the case in 1933, have startled some librarians. It is not so to-day. Quite 
a number of them are now asking it, and are giving answers of their own, too, although they 
may be not very convincing ones. Some of our new librarians have somehow got the 
impression that classification separates the reader from the book ; a Gilbertian conclusion, 
perhaps, but it exists and must be reckoned with. Mr. Tarrant Smith will at least arouse 
interest in his new discussion, and we hope to publish his promised account of his suggested 
method in a later issue. 

* * * * * * 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees having provided the sum of {2,500 for its 
capital expenditure, the South Eastern Regional Library Bureau becomes an accomplished 
fact, and will, we hope, soon be in working order. The Stages in its progress can be gathered 
from the report of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association which 
we print on another page. The scheme has been received with great favour in the area 
and is a definite step towards that national library system which is now so much desired. 

* * * * * * 


At Wolverhampton there has been a small storm over the appointment of a branch 
librarian, which fortunately has passed without permanent damage to anyone. It appears 
that the committee recommended one of their women assistants for appointment to the 
post of librarian at the new Heath Town Branch. The General Purposes Committee, how- 
ever, recommended to the Town Council that a male official, preferably unemployed, pre- 
ferably also with a degree (the salary is {150 !), should be given the post. It being apparent 
that the Council might support the General Purposes Committee, the whole of the Libraries 
Committee resigned, except two Labour members and one of the co-opted members. After 
a lengthy debate the matter was adjourned for a month, and then re-considered, when the 
Libraries Committee were re-instated, a new chairman was appointed, and the lady in question, 
Miss C. M. Matthews, A.L.A., who had been twelve years on the staff, got the appointment. 
Interference with library committees by other committees who believe themselves to be 
superior is not uncommon, but fortunately, as in the case at Wolverhampton, it is not always 
successful. The only people competent in Wolverhampton to judge of the libraries staff 
situation are the Libraries Committee and their professional advisers. 


- 
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This Fiétion Question 


By ALAN THOMPSON 
(Assistant-in-Charge, High Street Branch Library, Bolton). 


In practice every librarian construes differently the axiom that the Public Library exists 
to provide education, information and recreation, but in no case is the divergence in inter- 
pretation so marked as in the provision of recreational reading—and in particular popular 


fiction. 


Every Public Library provides some popular fiction (Edgar Wallace, Ethel M. Dell, 
“ Sapper,” etc.), but it does not necessarily follow that every librarian is agreed on the 
expediency of this course. In most cases, the provision represents a concession to public 
demand ; although in thus “‘ bowing to the inevitable”’ it would hardly seem that we can 
hope to have solved the problem; particularly when we have crowding into the library, 
every year, hundreds of new borrowers hoping to be provided with the latest “‘ Oppenheim ” 
or the latest “‘ Ethel Dell.” While we cannot hope with our present book funds entirely to 
satisfy the demands of these borrowers—representing as they do about 80 per cent. of our 
clientele—the queStions still remain :-— 

(a) Can we justify the policy of providing popular fiction ? 

and if so, 

(6) How far must we modify our existing administrative machinery (designed in 
the days when providing reading facilities for the serious reader was almost as 
much as we could do on the produét of the penny rate) to cope with these new 
demands ? 


We may say, that we provide popular fiction purely as a sort of bait with which to 
tempt potential readers into the library and that once we have got them in we lead them to 
better things—but in nine cases out of ten we have to acknowledge our efforts to be futile, 
and are forced to admit the idea that people graduate from light fi€tion to higher works is 
fallacious. The librarian who purchases stocks of the racier kind of biography, books on 
criminology, the foreign legion, gangster life, exploration and adventure books, and so 
creates an erroneous and misleading non-fiction issue is only changing the &ind of his patrons’ 
reading and not its quality; and while he may succeed in deluding his committee as to the 
true charaéter of the public reading, he can hardly hope to delude himself! The trouble 
seems to be that we are aware that we have so far failed in our efforts to dire& public taste 
in reading, yet none of us like to acknowledge this. Is the difficulty insurmountable ? And 
if we think so, dare we go so far as to openly admit it ? 


A partial answer to the former question is provided by the theory that temperament 
governs literary taste—in other words, that temperament decides whether one reads Edgar 
Wallace or Aldous Huxley, Ethel Dell or Virginia Woolf. Some people are born with the 
imaginative, visionary qualities of the artist, musician, or poet; others emerge as lovers of 
action, movement, life, with the charaéteristics and vitality of the materialist, while a few, 
perhaps, take on the qualities of both classes. While it is not safe to generalise too much, 
because to confute this theory, we have among borrowers of all temperaments, devotees, 
on the one hand, of Edgar Wallace, and on the other of Aldous Huxley, it would seem, 
when we subtract the number of those who devour sensational fidtion as a form of mental 
dope—not because they are necessarily incapable of appreciating a more literary type of 
work, but solely because sensational fiction supplies an easier and quicker outlet for sup- 
pressed emotions—that the majority of readers of popular fiction are possessed of the second 
type of temperament. 


This idea also seems to provide some answer to the query put forward by “ Heraclitus ” 
(“ Letters on Our Affairs,” Lisrary Wor.p, January, 1933) as to why children’s libraries 
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do not give to the adult library the crowd of intelligent readers they are presumed to be 
creating. All children will read rubbish if it is put before them, irrespective of the tempera- 
ments they possess, because the child’s mind, still being in an undeveloped State, is incapable 
of making fine distin&tions and it is only when it is nearing full development that a sense of 
taste is born. Filling the children’s room only with well-written books will not develop a 
love of literature in children (although filling the room with rubbish may perhaps be pro- 
duétive of definitely bad results) for temperament will again decide whether the child when 
fully developed joins the ranks of the lovers of literature or the ranks of the sensation hunters. 
Of course, it will frequently happen that a literary masterpiece will make an appeal to both 
classes—but only when the narrative contains sufficient aétion to make it attractive to the 
light fiction reader. In one case, it is read chiefly for its literary worth—beauty of style, 
constrution, etc., and in the other purely for its “‘ story.” 


Dare we say that while we realise that every type of temperament is essential to and 
equally important in this highly complex organism, the modern world, we don’t feel—seeing 
that temperament is something inherent and an unchangeable and intrinsic part of our- 
selves—that the sensational fiction reader is much use to the Public Library ; that he is a 
drain on our resources and our stocks are designed first and foremost to satisfy the tastes of 
the literary, in much the same way as the pictures at the Art Gallery are selected to appeal 
to the artist? Of course, the Edgar Wallace fiend may complain, “ I pay the piper sad Pee 
the right to call the tune.” However, we could point out to him that the Library exists for 
the literary, as the Art Gallery—to which he also pays rates—exists for the artistic. But the 
question is, would it be wise ? 


On the other hand, we may feel that the fullest interpretation possible should be given 
to the term “ recreational reading ” so that the Edgar Wallace mend wy must be made just as 
welcome a borrower as the literary reader, because although he may never read better fiction, he 
always represents a potential seeker after information or education. Of course, it is equally impossible 
for us to force education or culture on a library borrower, even if it were desirable to do so. 
To quote Miss Ethel Mannin, “ The only real education consists of the discoveries one 
makes for oneself in the course of living,” and even if we cannot induce a reader to turn into 
other fields for his or her leisure reading, we can at least, once we have got him into the 
library, make its entire contents known to him by advertisement and display. We are thus 
preparing for a possible time when education or information is his immediate requirement ; 
or, in other words, we are ensuring that he will instin@tively turn to the library for this service 
when occasion demands. 


If we do this, involving as it does a recognition of the fa& that 80 per cent. or even more 
of our borrowers may be recreational readers, we must alter very materially our present 
conception of the Public Library. Not only must the architecture give expression to this 
idea but furnishings must alter too, and take on a less sombre and more informal note. 


Therefore it follows that far more attention must be given to making known the library’s 
contents. Remember that the Edgar Wallace reader comes for an Edgar Wallace book, 
not to wander round the shelves and inspe& our stocks. If we want him to be conscious 
of it we must display it, and in the majority of cases our present furnishings and fittings do 
not permit this. Attractive bulletins, booklists, exhibitions and book displays must be kept 
for ever to the fore as a constant reminder of the further funétions of the library, and the 
lending library, instead of being a mere room with books in stacks, must become a virtual 
book display. 

Whether it is right to develop a “ library consciousness” as distin& from a “ literary 
public,” and whether this is the only or most economical method of so doing, seems to be 
questions which will bear the fullest consideration. Accordingly, I offer no apologies for 
raising this evergreen “ fiction question ” once again. 
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Special Prospectus, with Specimen Map, will be sent on request. 


Handy Reference Atlas of the World 


TWELFTH EDITION, 


The maps in this New Edition have been carefully brought up to date, and reference to those 
covering adjoining areas is simplified by the use of enclosed figures in the margin, which refer 
to the appropriate map page where continuation may be found 

The section giving important statistics for all countries of the world has been made a special 
feature, and other noteworthy geographical information is also given. 

rhe Atlas consists of 224 pages of fully coloured maps. 32 pages of Statistical Tables, etc., 
with 192 pages of Gazetteer Index 

The Gazetteer Index of about 12,000 place names will be found to be both comprehensive and 
simple in use 


UP TO DATE FuLt CLoTH, ExTRA QUALITY rege. s.6d.net INFORMATIVE 
CLEAR QUARTER Morocco, CLOTH SIDEs, Git ree "15s. net AND CONVENIENT 
NEAT IN SIZE FuLL Morocco, OxForD HoLitow, Git EpGEs 21s. net IN ARRANGEMENT 


Each Atlas is packed in a cardboard box. 


John Bartholomew & Son Ltd. 


Cartegraphers to the King. 
DUNCAN STREET____-___+__-_ EDINBURGH 


























| WHITAKER’S PART 


12 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Ready March 25th 
bang THE DEATH PACK 
COMPLETE 
OFFICIAL LIST OF 
ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY ano MARCH 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ON APRIL 26TH 


by RAY SONIN 
Cr. 8vo 7/6 net 319 pp. 


FOOL 


om ee by E. M. HACKBLOCK 
cinsenntie Cr.8vo 7/6 net 432 pp. 
ESSENTIAL Second Impression 
TO ALL THE HAYES HALL AFFAIR 
LIBRARIANS Cr.8vo by WRAY HUNT 316pp. 7/6 net 


“A capital detective story.” Saturday Review 


THE SECRET 


XXXV . 
Cr. 8v by GEORGE STANLEY 286 pp. 
CUMULATIVE ,,0*V r-8vo by GEORGE 81 pp 
BOOK LIST 1933 ~The mast coseclons buster, after thrills 


*‘Not a dull page throughout.” Scotsman 














A NEW MYSTERY THRILLER 


OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


ROMANCE & INTRIGUE IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


“In every respect an excellent novel.” Times Lit. Suppt, 


OF THE SEVEN SPIDERS 


THE FENLAND PRESS, 12 Henrietta St., W C.2 
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Why Systematic Classification on the Shelves ? 


By E. Tarrant SMITH. 


Tue above question was ‘the subject of a letter which I wrote to the Editor and which was 
published in the January issue of this journal. The Editor has since been good enough to 
accept the following article in further elaboration of the question. 

Many Librarians will doubtless be startled to have such a question put to them in the 
year 1933, when more than half the public libraries in this country are systematically classified, 
and the rest generally looked upon as benighted stragglers on the path of progress. And in 
any case, what authority have I to put such a question ? Only that, I must confess, which is 
given me by the faé that I am one of a large number of persons for whose convenience 
libraries exist, namely, a reader. 

To arrange the —wrny a at his disposal in a manner most convenient to his readers 
is surely the aim of both the librarian and the ris my and yet their respective methods 
are totally different. If a reader is studying an article on Chemistry in an encyclopedia, he 
may have occasion to refer to Physics also, and if he does he knows exaétly where to find 
it without referring to any index or scheme of classification. On the other hand, if he is 
Studying a work on Chemistry, taken down from the shelves of a classified library, and he 
wishes for a work on Physics also, he can only find this, either by reference to an index or 
by a preliminary study of the library’s classification. The works on Physics are, of course, 
nearer to Chemistry under a classified arrangement, than they would be under an alphabetical 
one, but they are nearer, only in an obscure way. Of what utility is this nearness, if the reader 
is left in uncertainty as to whether he is to travel backwards or forwards along the shelves 
to find a related subje&? From the point of view of location on the shelves, the anomaly 
would appear to the reader in this form: The systematic classifier seems to have hidden 
his specific subjects under more comprehensive ones, and these again under still more 
comprehensive ones, and then he has found it necessary to compile an index to tell the 
readers where he has hidden them. But why hide these subjeéts in the first instance ? They 
have definite individuality and definite names and are located with certainty and with the 
greatest expedition, when arranged alphabetically under their own names. Every librarian 
of course knows this to be a truism and the question inevitably arises—what causes him to 
sacrifice this very important principle whose utility is so obvious in encyclopedias, di€tionaries, 
directories, gazetteers and other works of reference, any of which could quite easily be 
systematically classified if the arrangement were considered more convenient? In short, 
what great advantage is there in sy$tematic classification on the shelves that counterbalances 
or outweighs the sacrifice of this fundamental principle ? 

A sySstematic classification of knowledge, either universal or partial, presenting a bird’s- 
eye view of the field of knowledge, and shewing the inter-relation of the various subjeéts 
comprehended by it, is unquestionably a tremendous aid to the intelligent study of almost 
any subje&. But such a chart or plan can only appear on paper. To try to get this bird’s- 
eye view of the field of knowledge by scanning the rows of books on the shelves, would 
be analogous to trying to get a comprehensive view of a landscape by traversing it at night 
with a lantern. 

The classification arrangement on the shelves has obviously, then, no utility in the 
matter of setting forth the order of knowledge. The material is far too cumbrous for such 
a purpose ; and, moreover, that purpose is perfectly served by the written schedules on 
paper. What counterbalancing advantage then can there be for the arrangement? Frankly, 
I have searched in vain for one. 

The system appears to have originated in a reaction from the complete lack of method 
that was almost universal in the days of the closed library, when, for instance, books on the 
same subject were not even all together, being placed on the shelves in accession order. 
The pendulum seems now to have swung too far in the opposite direétion, with the result 
that libraries appear now to be suffering from an over-refinement of system. 
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Systematic classification is doubtless a very fascinating subje& to the librarian, but 
from the reader’s Standpoint, applied to the shelves of a library, it fails to meet the require- 
ments of practical utility. 


I am not suggesting, however, that a library should be arranged in one long alphabetical 
sequence of subjects, like an encyclopedia. I suggest rather that a compromise between a 
systematic classification and a purely alphabetical arrangement of subjests would best meet 
the requirements of the reader. I submit that a preliminary classification of subjeéts, into 
well defined main classes or special libraries, whose scope should be neither too wide nor 
too narrow, combined with an alphabetical arrangement of subjects within each class, is 
the arrangement most convenient to the reader. The main classes would roughly circum- 
scribe the interests of a given reader and thus cut out a vast number of works irrelevant to 
those interests, leaving him a smaller field of operation in which to locate his specific subjeés. 
Such an arrangement, of course, is not new. Statistics published by Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers in the January issue of this journal show that some form of alphabetical arrangement 
in main classes is in use in this country in 52 libraries. That it is not popular I believe to be 
due entirely to the fac that a satisfactory notation has never been applied to it. Such a 
notation, however, has now been devised, and, subje& to the Editor’s approval, I propose 
giving an account of it in a future article. 


Our Obsolete Service Counters 
By Jonn Ricues (Croydon Public Libraries). 


Tue articles of Messrs. A. Thompson, W. W. Fortune and K. G. Hunt in recent issues of 
THe Lrsrary WorLD on service counters call attention to the faé that most lending library 
counters are hopelessly obsolete and incompatible with modern conditions. The average 
service counters are ill-designed, inconvenient for assistants to work in, and are the medium 
for inadequate public service. 


They fail because they rarely seem to be planned to fulfil the requirements demanded 
by the open-access system ; rather are they imperishable relics of the indicator epoch, and 
the traditional lines, as laid down by the protagonists of librarianship some forty years ago, 
Still govern their design. Indeed, our staff eo barre are as futile and antiquated as would 
be a dentist’s surgery equipped with a kitchen chair and a pair of pincers. This conservatism 
may be accounted for in that the counters are probably planned by people not fully cognisant 
of modern circumstances. 

Glowing accounts of the intriguing romance of lending counter work have appeared 
from timeto time in the pi sore journals. Graphic descriptions depiéting the benignant library 
assistant leading the mill girl from the seductiveness of Dell to the inspired magnificence 
of Hardy, and the local pork-butcher from Wallace to the refining influence of the 
Gesamtkatolog der Wiegendrucke, have always savoured of the specious, considering the bad 
conditions under which counter assistants usually work. Tired and harassed assistants are 
no more likely to care two Straws about the mill girl who reads Dell than they are about the 
typist who reads Proust. 

Obviously, then, one of the principal objeéts, in planning the counter, is to see that it 
gives no possibility of the assistants being unduly tired and fatigued. To achieve this it is 
necessary to pay some attention to motion Study of assistants in the Staff enclosures. As its 
name implies, motion study is an enquiry into the nature and rate of movements made by 
a worker in order to exclude all unessential ones. This enquiry analyses the movements 
of the workers and determines the most economic way of doing a piece of work ; as a result, 
there is saving of energy, which is an advantage to all concerned. Assistants, in far too 
many library counters, adopt, and have perforce to do, many unneedful movements which 
are not contributory to the efficiency of their work. This is by no means an ideal state of 
affairs and is suggestive of faulty administration. 
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The purpose of this article is to suggest two types of improved service counters and 
rough sketches are given herewith. 

Figure |. illustrates a long counter with two short side pieces, which provide a con- 
tinuous run of space for the usual trays of issue. The counter is very wide, like that in a 
bank or post-office, so that 18 inches of its width are occupied with the trays of issue, sunk 
to their own depth, and 12 inches of the width are used for books returned by readers. This 
type of counter is more practicable than one with a glass or wooden super-strutture, which, 
overhanging the issue trays, hinders access to them. The counter is divided into two equal 
parts, one of which is used by readers whose names range from A to K and the other part 
for readers whose names run from L to Z. Each half of the counter is attended by an 
assistant seated on a swivel seat ; the seat is backless and is mounted on a single metal column 
which is screwed to the floor. The special shape of the counter thus makes it quite an easy 
matter for the seated assistants to make a half-turn to the right or to the left to have control 
over every part of the issue. Drawers, to contain membership vouchers, fine receipts, money 
received, and every other article immediately necessary in the transactions between readers 
and the assistants are also fitted into the entrance counter, within reach of both assistants. 
Equal care is used in the design of the exit counter. This is as wide as the entrance counter 
and is equipped with trays classified for the dire& reception of the charges. 

Figure II. exemplifies a long counter with three short side pieces. 

It is different from figure I. in that the middle piece is built in to provide extra space 
tor trays of issue. 

The length of the counters need not be more than 12 feet long to receive an issue which 
averages 10,000 per week. Both of these counters are equipped with wickets at, the exits 
only, and none at the entrance as the latter serve no useful purpose. 

Additional features of these counters are the provision of book trollies for conveying 
books direé from the readers to the shelves. Carrying books by hand to the shelves wastes 
time and occasions needless wear and tear on books. Bearing in mind the fa& that all 
unnecessary movements are to be precluded; no enquiry windows are provided ; assistants 
must be kept at one central administrative point. 

It is not to be supposed that these proposed service counters are suitable for every 
library. They are only intended to be provisional suggestions for libraries which issue 
8,000 or more volumes per week and who bod it a convenient practice to divide their member- 
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ship into two equal parts according to surnames. Nevertheless, smaller libraries could very 
well use an entrance counter, as outlined in Fig. I., with economy to themselves and advantage 
to their readers. 


Meanwhile, the Editorial in the January edition of this journal, concerning the schemes 
for proposed, new, or extended library service in places varying from Beckenham to Burslem, 
and from Ayr to Sidcup, contains much nourishment for thought. Will these library services 
be able to deal with the situation in the modern lending library ? Will they introduce new 
and improved methods—methods of enlightenment and imaginative librarianship—or 
will they retain the old, old methods, copious and abundant with impedimenta ? 


A Note on the Card Catalogue 


In these days of reconstruétion, library appliances and supplies should receive a periodical 
inspection and every improvement which may lead to increased utility and better value 
should have careful consideration. More especially is this advisable in the case of the 
indispensable and ever-growing Card Catalogue. The newest card-cutting machine is 
remarkable for the accuracy and reliability of its output. Rulings and punchings can be 
relied on to a hair-breadth, and prices have not risen in spite of the enhanced value ; indeed, 
if anything they are lower. 


The importance to libraries, whether large or small, of easy and immediate reference to 
Stock records, cannot be over-estimated. Many systems have been tried with varying degrees 
of success but, without doubt, the simple method of the Card Index System still remains 
in the greatest demand. 

Apart, of course, from the need of accurate information on the card, the main point to 
keep in mind when laying down such a system is to ensure an adequate number of guide 
cards being used, and preferably these should be of a material that will not quickly need 
replacing. 
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Here is a rough outline for library records : The records of the various classes of books, 
such as Fiction, Science, History, etc., could be provided with differently coloured record 
cards. These may be ruled according to special requirements if necessary, although a plain 
card generally suffices. Five by three inches is the normal size and allows ample space for 
Title, Author, etc. The cards should be punched to allow of a retaining rod to be fitted 
to the cabinets. 


The Guides—if a permanent and smart system is wanted—should be fitted with metal 
tabs, and the subject matter can be covered with transparent celluloid. 


Cabinets should be built on stands approximately three to four feet high, with three 
vertical drawers, the width of course varying according to the total number of drawers 
required. Colour and wood should match the general surroundings, although Oak is usual 
and economical. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ARISTARCHUS, 


You ask me what I think of the irruption of graduates into our profession. It is a vital 
question, and you have brought into the daylight a subje& of outstanding importance, long 
overdue for full discussion (especially by you younger men) upon which there seems to have 
been extraordinary relu€tance to write or speak. As you suggest, the re aes is mainly an 
academic one so far as I am concerned, but as it happens to be a particularly pet theme you 
may guess how pleased I was when you dropped your sly question. If the attitude you hint 
at in your last letter—stout resistance—is symptomatic of what the younger men think of the 
present danger, I am even better pleased. For danger it is, and your sentiments have got to be 
translated, somehow, into positive action if library service is to be preserved on a sane and 
reasonably broad basis and not canalized (never mind mixed metaphors) into a narrow 
academic channel. For years past those of us who are concerned about these things but have, 
alas, very little influence on the general trend of affairs, have watched with dismay the subtle 
insinuation into responsible or fairly responsible positions of graduates of the older universities 
possessing no other qualification than a degree, or a degree and the purely theoretical diploma 
of the School of Librarianship. 


Although I think that the older universities, the famous “ Oxford resolution ” notwith- 
Standing, are largely the shrines of a sterile conservatism and the worship of things-as-they-are, 
I am not tilting at graduates as such. That would be absurd. What I do tilt at is the 


Coot EFFRONTERY 


of those people who maintain that a graduate, merely because he is a graduate, cam pick up 
the principles and technique of library service in a few months and thereafter be fitted for a 
responsible post. As well say that a bachelor of medicine is qualified to manage a solicitor’s 
office, or a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society to manage a steam-laundry. If ever I 
begin to desire pelf in preference to happiness in my job, | shall a& on the same principle by 
going to Sir Josiah Stamp in search of a responsible and lucrative post on the London, Midland 
and Scottish, on the grounds that I am a qualified librarian and have always been fond of trains. 


But seriously, Aristarchus, is it pi€turesque exaggeration or merely the sober truth 
to say that if this view prevails it will spell the 


RUINATION OF LIBRARIANSHIP ? 


I think the latter, In considering the question there are two points at issue, the technical 
and the philosophical. The second term sounds solemn, but no other quite fits. On the 
technical side, librarianship in its higher reaches is a skilled and exaéting task, calling for an 
unusual breadth of specialised knowledge, much administrative ability, and an executive 
responsibility equal to that required in a quite considerable business organization. These 
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things are not to be acquired in five minutes. Some people never acquire them at all, whatever 
the opportunities, and some rare people can acquire them very rapidly, be the opportunities 
however slight. But if we leave out the phenomena and stand by average experience, we 
find that the most successful librarian is the one who has himself tackled at some time or other 
in his career nearly every job in the library calendar, knows how to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential, and has a background of good general education, largely acquired 
after leaving school. My experience, and the experience of others with whom I have talked, 
is that the graduate inexperienced in library technique rarely goes far enough with it to learn 
what to discard and what retain. Almost at the outset he becomes preoccupied with 
technical minutiae of little real account. It is a common charge against the older school of 
librarians that they magnify technical detail to the point where it becomes an idiotic infringe- 
ment on other and more important things. It may be true of some, but I believe that most 
public librarians trained in a library since early youth have enough wisdom and sense of 
proportion to realize that the welfare of the whole organization is more important than 
coddling a part of it. Not so your university-trained man. Coming straight into a library 
with his academic honours thick upon him, he would turn the catalogue into a fearsome engine 
of scholarship which nobody can work, the classification into a paragon of untranslatable 
logic. You cannot blame him. He simply hasn’t the necessary experience to show him the 
relative importance of things. A precisely similar thing would happen if the graduate gua 
graduate were put in a responsible position in any other highly developed organization. 


But an even worse danger than the confusion of technical values is the incursion of the 
academic mind into what may be called the philosophy of librarianship. Widespread, it 
would be calamitous. By academic I do not mean the scholarly, the erudite, the balanced. 
I mean the professorial, the pedantic, the pernickety. An organism once infeéted with that 
spirit begins to wither. At one time it threatened to stifle the best element in broadcasting. 
Thousands of books have been slain by it. In literature, the dreary penumbra of textual 
criticism falls alike upon the unjust and the just. In biography, the dead weight of pedantry 
sits upon the spirits of the illustrious dead as marble monuments sit upon their tombs. In 
archite@ure, the worship of historical cliché has divorced a great art from reality. In religious 
and philosophical speculation the seeker after truth (if such there be) finds the clear heavens 
obscured by clouds of crabbed witnesses squabbling over definitions. The academic mind 
has imposed upon education, which should be the most individual and elastic of callings, a 
set of rigid formulae. And so through all the works of man: once let it enter, breadth and 
spontaneity fly out of the window. It threatens librarianship. What are you going to do 
about it ? HERACLITUs. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Worxp.] 


Invitation to the A.L.A. Conference 


LiprARIANS of all countries are most cordially invited to attend the Fifty-fifth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association, to be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
from O€tober 16th to 21$t, 1933. Delegates representing Libraries and Ministries of Education 
in other countries are expected at the Conference. The presence of these delegates and meet- 
ings of the International Library Committee of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, O&ober 14th to 16th, will give the conference an international character. 
Room reservations for the conference may be made either with the Stevens Hotel or oe 
the Association. Special railroad rates in the United States are expedted to be available. 
There will be four general sessions, one or more of which will be devoted to international 
library affairs. One or two distinguished librarians from other countries will be invited to 
address the delegates at these meetings. In addition there will be many meetings of affiliated 
national societies and other library groups. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Willan G. Bosworth, F.S.A.Scot., 
Deputy Borough Librarian and Curator, 
Burton-upon-Trent, to be Public Librarian, 
Curator and Secretary of the Public Hall, 
Altrincham, in succession to Miss F. Beckett. 


Mr. F. J. Gosling, of the Wood Green 
Public Library Staff, to be Senior Assistant, 
Mitcham Public Library. 


Mr. C. G. Smith, F.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Ipswich Public Libraries, to be Librarian, 
Halesowen Public Library, Worcestershire. 


Library Topics 

The Editor of THe Lrsrary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
fir& of each month.| 


Birmingham 

Two rare volumes of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, Ptolemy’s Cosmographia 
(first edition, 1475), and The “ Lafreri” Avtas, 
have been presented by Alderman W. A. 
Cadbury to the Birmingham Reference Library. 
This copy of The “ Lafreri” Atlas, which was 
recently discovered at Milton Abbey, Dorset, 
contains five maps which do not appear in 
any other copy. The atlas is one of the greatest 
rarities in cartographical literature, the few 
known copies being in public institutions and 
museums and all have variations. Most of the 
maps arte printed or dated at Rome between 
15$3 and 1580, and the most important of them 
are by the great map-maker Gastaldi. 


Bristol 

A catalogue of books on Gardens and 
Gardening has been issued by the Bristol 
Public Libraries. For some weeks following 
its publication, there will be special displays of 
books on this subje& at the Reference Library 
and the various Lending Libraries. 


Burton-on-Trent 

The March quarterly Bu//e‘in contains an 
article by the Deputy Borough Librarian, Mr. 
W. G. Bosworth, entitled “When Royalty 
came to Burton,” which gives a chronological 
list of visits from the time of Alfred the Great 
who, tradition says, resided there, through 
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the reigns of the early Edwards, Mary Queen 
of Scots, James I. and other kings up to the 
present time. 


Buxton 

The March Book-Liff contains an article 
on the technique of detective fiction, en- 
titled “‘ The Literature of Crime.”’ In the 
same number there is a note on Professor A. 
H. Sayce, the Egyptologist. 


Cardiff 


The Master of the Rolls (Lord Hanworth) 
recently gave an address at Cardiff on the 
preservation of ancient documents, in which 
he appealed to all possessors of old MSS. and 
records of historical value to take advantage 
of the provision made at the Cardiff Library 
for their study and safe custody. With Mr. 
Farr, the Librarian, he also inspected the 
ancient record collections at the Central 
Library and in the National Museum of 
Wales. Cardiff Central Library already has a 
collection of over 16,000 local deeds and 
documents, dating from the twelfth century. 


Coventry 

A special effort has been made to bring up 
to date the sections of the library dealing with 
applied science and business administration, 
and the March-April Number of the Coventry 
Bookshelf gives a sele& list of recent additions. 
This Number also includes a biographical 
note on the late John Galsworthy and George 
Moore. 


Croydon 

In addition to the classified list of books 
added to the Libraries, The Reader’s Index and 
Guide, March-April, contains an article on 
Croydon’s incorporation as a Borough fifty 
years ago. Croydon Library records that 
during the months of December and January, 
the total number of works issued from, or 
consulted in, the Libraries, was 363,638, 
being a net increase over the corresponding 
period of last year of 12,347. 


Grimsby 

In view of inadequate accommodation 
for the steadily increasing work of the Library, 
the Librarian, Mr. D. H. Geddie, suggests 
the provision of a motor-van, fitted to hold 
about 1,700 books, for work in the outlying 
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areas, as a temporary alternative to the costly 
method of establishing branch libraries. 


Leeds 


The March Number of the Commercial and 
Technical Library Bulletin is devoted to Techno- 
cracy. A short list of a seletion of books on 
this subje& is appended. The March number 
of The Chimney Corner, the quarterly bulletin 
for children issued by the Public Libraries, 
contains a note on the Mount Everest Ex- 
pedition and a short article, The Spirit of 
Adventure, in addition to the résumé of new 
juvenile books. 


London, the Polytechnic 


The Winter, 1933, number of the Poly- 
technic Library Guide contains a classified list 
of additions to the Circulating Library. 


Manchester 

Mr. Ernest Axon, who retired last O&tober 
from the post of deputy chief librarian, is the 
subje& Ae short but interesting article in 
The Manchefter Librarian for February. Dr. I. 
Hoeper contributes an article on English 
Literature in the Vienna National Library, 
from which it is apparent that English literature 
is well represented on its shelves. 


Mansfield 


The Classified List of Books recently 
added to the Lending Department is attractively 
produced. Fiétion is usefully classified under 
eight headings. 


Nottingham 

As Nottingham is the centre of the Robin 
Hood country, it is not surprising to find that 
the Robin Hood colleéion in the Central 
Reference Library is the most comprehensive 
in existence. A complete list, arranged in 
chronological order, is given in the Jan.-Mar. 
Number of the Badletin. There is a supplement 
with illustrations of the New Central Lending 
Library and the New Reading Hall. 


Portsmouth 
From March 2oth to April 29th is being 


held at Cumberland House an Exhibition of - 


Piéures loaned by residents of Portsmouth 
and Distri@. The piétures range in date from 
the 16th century to the present day, and in 
media from woodcut to oils. 
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Sunderland 


Over one hundred photographs from 
The Times formed an exhibition, “ Britain 
Illustrated,” which was held in the Public 
Art Gallery from March 2nd to April 4th. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 

In the editorial notes of the March 
Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries Bulletin, 
Mr. Cowles discusses once more the difficulties 
of the librarian in the selection of suitable 
books, and even of personal censorship which 
he regards as one of the most vexed questions 
of librarianship. His remarks are based, it 
appears, on the action of some of the public 
libraries having refused to place Shaw's 
“* Adventures of a Black Girl in her search for 
God” on their shelves. There is also an 
interesting article on Misereres, and some 
arresting verses entitled ‘‘ Bruges Noéturne,” 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


A. our Reports this month come from over- 
seas, and it is of no little interest at this time 
to observe what our professional friends in 
other parts of the Empire are doing. Although 
their conditions and systems differ from our 
own, they are experiencing the same difficul- 
ties of reduced financial support, and the 
influx of many new readers consequent upon 
the acute industrial depression. 


BANGALORE (India) Public Library.—17th 
Annual Report. Librarian, Y. V. Chan- 
drase iah, B.A., LL.B. Income: Grants, 
Rs. 4,350; Subscriptions, Rs. 8,000. Stock, 
18,768. Issues: home reading, 26,746; 
used within the Library, 47,602. Subscribers, 
1,169. 

The Library is governed by a Committee — 
of five members nominated by the Government, 

ten others eleéted by subscri It is maintained 

—— from the Government and the City Council, 

membership subscriptions. During the past year 
the Government grant was reduced by 25 per cent.; 
the subscriptions fell by 5 per cent., and strides 
economy was enforced. In spite of these adverse 
circumstances, however, much good work was accom- 
plished and a satisfactory report presented. A net 
increase of 78 members was recorded. The number of 
visitors to the Li was 88,261. Among the books 
issued for home ing it is noticed that there were 

4,735 in native languages, 9,734 English fidtion, 3,210 
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CATALOGUE CARDS 


The “ COPTIC ” CATALOGUE CARDS have been specially selected for their hard wearing 
qualities and are recommended for library use. They are supplied in the usual Standard 
rulings and punch holes, and are stocked in the following tints: Blue, Green, Pink, Salmon, 
Primrose and White. price, Ruled and Punched, 7/3 per 1,000. 
£3/10/0 per 10,000 lot. 
Unruled and Punched, 6/9 per 1,000. 
£3/5/0 per 10,000 lot. 
The “ COPTIC LIGHTWEIGHT ” CATALOGUE CARDS are suitable for use where a lighter 
weight quality is required. 
Price, Ruled and Punched, £1/17/6 per 10,000 lot. 
STANDARD RULINGS. 
Form 1.—Ruled Blue Feint Form 2.—Ruled Feint and Red 
and Red Headline one side. Headline with margin lines on 
left one side. 
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PRICES FOR OTHER SIZES, QUALITIES AND RULINGS, ON APPLICATION 


GUIDE CARDS 


Guide Cards, tabbed centre three-quarters, halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths, punched 
round hole, can be supplied in heavy weight material in six colours: Buff, Blue, Green, 
Salmon, Pink and Yellow. 

Price, 4/- per 100; £1/10/0 per 1,000 
As above, but in a medium thickness board. 

Price 2/6 per 100; 15/0 per 1,000. 


GRAFTON & Co. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 
COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., 
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history, biography and travel, and only 58 juvenile 
works. The third volume of the classified catalogue 
(covering all English books added during las six 
years) was published during the year. 


JOHANNESBURG Public Library.—4oth Annual 


Report. Librarian, S. B. Asher, F.L.A. 
Stock : Lending, 60,506 ; Reference, 59,910. 
Additions, 10,854. Withdrawals, 5,389. 
Issues: Lending, 475,440; Children, 
49,729; Reference, 102,108. Borrowers, 
15,856. 


After the Library was taken over by the City 
Council in July, 1924, a big jump in borrowers and 
issues was recorded, and since then a Steady growth in 


the service has been maintained. In the year just 


closed, the book circulation rose by 18,428. An 
interesting comparison is shown of the number of 
technical and educational books issued by South 


\frican Libraries during the past two years. Johannes- 
burg has circulated many thousands a year more than 
the sum total of the other six Libraries. Good work 
this. Considerable use has been made of the scientific 
and technical material forming the Seymour Memorial, 
which is available in the Reference Library. 340 books 
were added to this colleétion during the year. The 
Geological Museum continues to attraét many visitors. 


Port EvizasetH Public Library.—84th Annual 
Report. Librarian, Fred. W. Cooper. 
Stock, 62,791. Additions, 1,939. With- 
drawals, 811. Issues, 217,286. Subscribers, 
2,352. Subscriptions received, £2,689. 

The year under review witnessed the 30th anni- 
versary of the Library’s occupation of the present 
building. A few notes of interest on the progress 
made during this period is included in above Report. 

\t the time of opening there were 529 subscribers who 

borrowed 22,149 books during the year. Compare 

these with the figures given above. The book stock 
has been almost doubled since 1902. The Committee 
express their great appreciation of the valuable service 
rendered by Mr. Fred Cooper, who has been their 

Librarian for the past 30 years. It is due to his great 

knowledge of, and enthusiasm for his profession, that 

the Library has reached such a high Standard of 
proficiency. The Library is partially maintained by 
grants from the Government and the City Council. 

These grants have, unfortunately, been axed for the 

ensuing year. 


PRAHRAN (Australia) Public Library.—72nd 
Annual Report. City Librarian, Alfred E. 
McMicken. Issues, 145,052; Children’s 
Library, 34,337. Borrowers, 3,858; extra 
tickets, 1,153. 

rhe above Report contains the 18th Annual Report 
of the Free Lending Library, and the return of the_ 

Children’s Branch. The Statistics show that the 

resources of the Library are now being taxed to the 

utmost ; proof that the enforced extra leisure among the 
people is being used in reading. __ In the lending library 
the circulation reached 17,247 above the total of the 
previous year ; and in the children’s library 5,328 more 
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books were issued. Owing to the greater use being 
made of the Library the hours of opening have been 
extended. The Library has now been entirely re. 
classified on the Dewey system. Better and larger 
accommodation is urgently needed for the lendi 
library. As may be seen from the illustration published: 
this department has at present to be worked under very 
cramped and inadequate conditions. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep BarLow. 


THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of books, 
but particularly to show to what degree, 
if any, they have been revised. My experience 
is that librarians find this information difficult 
to obtain as a rule. 


BrecHING (C. L. T.) Grocery Business 
Organization, Management and Accounts. 


Iilus. Ed. 4. 1933. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 
First published in 1911. The present edition has 
been reset and has new chapters on the relation of 
margin of net profit to turnover, the opening of a small 
business, and the relations of the various seétions of a 
business. The chapters on Income Tax, Accounts, 
and Laws affeéting the Trade have been revised. 


Botuinc (C. L.) Sales Management. I[/lus. 


Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, tos. 6d.) 
Sixty pages more text than in the 1927 
edition. There is one more chapter, though several, 


especially on publicity, have been largely re-written 

and re-arranged, whilst some matter is now omitted. 

BurnuaM (J. H.) Special Steels. Diags., illus. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) 

During the ten years since the issue of the fist 
edition considerable progress has been made with 
alloy Steels, and several new ones have been introduced. 
An appreciable amount of new text covers these 
changes, whilst some of the original subjeét matter has 
been compressed. 

Crockett (W. S.) The Scott Originals. I//as., 
ports. Ed. 3. 1932. (Grant and Murray, 
7s. 6d.) 

This book has been out of print for several years, 
having been first published in 1912. “‘ Each chapter 
has been revised and fresh matter has been added.” — 
Preface. 

Durr (W. A.) Suffolk. 
1933. Little Guides. 

Re-set with clearer type. First published in 1904, 
and last revised in 1927. There are several small 
changes and additions in the present edition. 

Emery (G. F.) The Law of Wills for Testators. 


Ed. 4. 1933. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 
Since the last revision in 1926 the only important 


Iilus., map. Ed, }. 
(Methuen, 6s.) 
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change in the law relating to Wills was made by the 
Navy and Marines (Wills) A@, 1930. The decisions in 
several cases have also been embodied in the present 
edition. Several of the chapters have been re-written, 
a new index prepared, and the book re-set. 


Evans (E. A.) Lubricating and Allied Oils. 

Ed. 2. 1933. (Chapman and Hall, gs. 6d.) 

This edition has forty-two more pages than that 

of 1921. Praétically the whole of the book has been 

re-written, and the chapters on physical and chemical 
tests have been considerably extended. 


Fay (C. R.) Great Britain from Adam Smith to 
the Present Day: an economic and sacial 
survey. Ed. 3. 1932. (Longmans, ta2s. 6d.) 

The edition of 1929 is supplemented by a ten-page 

chapter on “‘ A Decade of Rationalisation (1922-1932).”’ 

The new literature of economics from 1928-1932 

(July) is listed, and the scope of the books described 

in thirteen pages of text. 


FLETCHER (F. J.) Commercial Chrysanthemum 
Culture. Ed. 2. 1933. (Benn, 2s. 6d.) 

The chapter on Diseases and Pests has some added 
material, including a se&tion on Leaf-mining Maggots. 
A few new varieties have been added. The number of 
pages is the same as in the 1930 edition. 

GreeEN (Ethel) Botany by Discovery. Diags., 
illus. Ed.2. 1933. (Dent, 4s. 6d.) 

First published 1932. “ The reprinting of this 
book has afforded an opportunity for revision, for the 
correction of errors ..., and for the conventional 
orientation preferred by most botanists for the floral 
diagrams.” —Preface. 

Haycrorr (W. C.) The Book of the A.|J.S. 
T/lus., Ed. 3. 1933. Motor Cyeliff’s Library. 
(Pitman, 2s.) 

Describes the series “‘ T ”’ models for 1932-3. 
Haynes (Edwin) Timber Technicalities : 

definitions of terms used in the timber and 
correlative trades and wood consuming 
industries. Ed. 2, revised and enlarged by 
T. J. Stobart. 1933. (Benn, 8s. 6d.) 

The edition of 1921 contained a large number of 
general terms not necessarily confined to the timber 
trade. These, together with names of trees and woods, 
have been omitted, whilst a‘ large number of 
important trade terms are now included. 

Hosson (J. A.) Work and Wealth. Ed. 2. 
(Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 

Although this book was written in 1914, the author 
claims that the post-war disturbances in economics do 
not vitally affeét the plan and purpose of his work. 
He has omitted several chapters which have been put 
“ out of aétion ’’ by what has taken place, and a number 
of alterations and corrections have been made. 


Incite (Herbert) A Manual of Agricultural 
Chemistry. Ed. 5. 1933. (Benn, 15s.) 

First published in 1902 and largely re-written in 

1913. The present edition is the text of the 1920 
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revision, to which have been added twenty-eight pages 
of “ Supplementary Notes on the Chapters” and an 
\ppendix. These serve to bring the book in line with 
the advance of modern chemistry. 
LEEMING (J. F.) Pilot’s “ A” Licence. Ed. 5. 
1933. (Pitman, 3s. 6d.) 

This fifth edjtion in six years has been completely 
revised, owing to recent considerable changes in the 
regulations governing the issue of “ A” Licences. 


Mose.ey (S. A.) and CHappre (H. J. B.) 
Television To-day and To-morrow. Diags., 
illus., port. Ed. 3. 1933. (Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

First published in 1930. Compared with the 1931 
revision, there is now thirty-six pages of added material, 
but little change in the text save a few sections omitted, 

The new matter is added to the ends of several of the 

chapters. 

Orton (A.) The Diesel Engine. Diags. Ed. 3. 
1933. (Pitman, 2s. 6d.) 

The text of the first edition is praétically unaltered. 

Some of the chapters have an additional paragraph 

at the end, and the bibliography is brought up-to-date. 


Sacus (J. C.) Furs and the Fur Trade. I//us. 
Ed. 2. 1933. Common Commodities and 
Industries. (Pitman, 3s.) 

Has about three more pages of text than the first 
edition of 1923, and more than half the illustrations are 
new. 

SILVERMAN (H. A.) The Substance of Econo- 
mics. Ed. 8. 1933. (Pitman, 6s.) 

There have been eight editions of this book in 
eleven years. ‘“‘ The book is re-issued thoroughly 
revised and on an enlarged scale. Seétions and whole 
chapters have been re-written to accord with changing 
conditions and new contributions to economic thought. 
The general arrangement, however, and the manner of 
treatment remain the same.”’—Preface. 


Soppy (Frederick) Wealth, Virtual Wealth 
and Debt. Ed. 2. 1933. (Allen and 
Unwin, 6s.) 

\ cheaper re-issue of the 1926 edition. “‘ The 
original has been reproduced intaé&, save for minor 
proof correétions, with a prefatory addition, [22 pp.] 
explaining its relation to Technocracy, as the author 
understands it, and to other cognate schools of thought.” 
—Preface. 

SpaALDING (W. F.) The London Money Market. 
Ed. 5. 1933. (Pitman, ros. 6d.) 

First published 1922, this edition has about thirty 
pages more than the last revision of 1930. The added 
material deals largely with the events of the last two 
years, and there is a new chapter [15 pp.] on “ The 
London Money Market during the Years 1931 and 
1932.” 

WHITEHEAD (Stanley) The Municipal Student’s 
Examination Notebook. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(Pitman, 7s. 6d.) 

The new edition has ninety-six pages more text 
than the 1927 edition. Most of the seétions have been 
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expanded and new ones on Costing and Public Finance 

introduced. Much of this added material was contained 

in a supplement published in 1931. 

Wiiurams (E. T.) China Yesterday and 
To-day. Illus., map, port. Ed. 6. 1933. 


(Harrap, 18s.) 

First published in 1923 and last revised in 1928. 
The present edition brings the story of China of to-day 
down to the spring of last year. A new map has been 
prepared owing to the many geographical changes 
since 1928. 


Reprints of the Month 


Cortes (Edmund) A Fool and his Money. 
(Jenkins) 4s. 6d. net. 
Romance and adventure. 
Corsetr (James) Vampire of the Skies. 
(Jenkins) 2s. 6d. net. 
A thriller. 
Exvuiorr (W. Gerald) A Spring Reign. 
(Jenkins) 2s. 6d. net. 
An adventure story. 
FurntvAtt (Gordon) The Perfeé& Criminal. 
(Jenkins) 3s. 6d. net. 
\ deteétive Story. 
Noex (Christopher) Silver Gilt. (Jenkins) 
38. 6d. net. 
True-to-life comedy. 
Symons (Beryl) The Opal Murder Case. 
(Jenkins) 2s. 6d. net. 


A myStery Story. 


Round the Publishing 


Houses 


DENIS ARCHER. 

Since Sir Walter Scott wrote Ivanhoe 
there has been no worthy novel dealing with the 
Jews of England in the time of Richard 
Lionheart. Messrs. Denis Archer are publish- 
ing in May a translation by Major William 
Schonfield of Eugen Rispart’s historical tale, 
Jews of the Lionbeart, a narrative of hatred and 
persecution. Among their May publications 
are The Oriental Caravan, treasures of Oriental 
literature gathered together by Sirdar Ikbal 
Ali Shah, and Ralph Hill’s Brabms, a study 
in musical biography. 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. LTD. 


In The Lord of Life, Neil Bell destroys the 
world and builds it afresh. To get the 





background for his chief character, the firs 
part is a remarkable description of life in the 
small provincial town where Sid Larkins was 
born and bred. Later, the author introduces a 
scientist whose eccentricities were so pro- 
nounced that they obscured the true brilliance 
of his scientific brain, with a result that one 
day the whole world was blown to smithereens, 
Other May publications are Rescuing Anne, by 
Dorothy Lambert, who introduces us to a 
little colony of Anglo-Indians; and Building 
Heaven, by Evelyn Pember. 


VICTOR GOLLANCZ LTD. 


Dr. A. J. Cronin, the author of Haster’s 
Castle, has written a new novel, Grand Canary, 
which will be published on May 15th. 


GEO. G. HARRAP & CO. LTD. 


A new venture by Harrap’s is a series of 
“ Wild West” novels never before published 
in Great Britain, which they are issuing at 
38. 6d. net. “ The Modern Boy’s Bookshelf” 
is a series inaugurated to supply the demand for 
books dealing simply and attratively with 
subjects in which the modern boy is mo 
interested. The first three titles are The Boy 
Electrician, The Romance of the Merchant Ship 
and The Book of Remarkable Machinery. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. LTD. 

Sir John Adamson, who was Director of 
Education for the Transvaal, deals in Externals 
and Essentials, which Longmans are publishing 
on May 11th, with a variety of subjects of an 


‘ educational charaéer, intended for the general 


public. A new Thornton Wilder is also 
announced. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce for early 
publication Economic Fascism: An Alternative 
to Capitalism and Communism, by Dr. Paul 
Einzig, and a record of the adventures of a man 
who has passed the best part of his life in the 
wilds, under the title of Ivory Poaching and 
Cannibals in Africa, by }. T. Muirhead. 


ITVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON LTD. 
Two new plays by Stephen King-Hall, 


together with “B. J. One,” which was 


presented at the Globe Theatre, and “ The 
Plaything ”—which the publisher’s describe 
as an acid and powerful piece of writing—will 
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be published in May under the title Three Plays 
and a Plaything. The tragic story of Katharine 
Howard, fifth wife of Henry VIII., is unfolded 
with imaginative understanding and a wealth of 
historical knowledge in a romance by Philip 
Lindsay, ‘‘ Here comes the King.” Another 
novel which is announced for publication is 
Laetitia McDonald’s Young and’ Fair, a love 
Story with a Kentucky background. 


Book-Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE. LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


DinGwa t (E. J., D.Sc.)How to Use a Large 
Library. Sm. 8vo, boards, pp. 64. Cam- 
bridge, Bowes, 1933. 28. 6d, net. 

\ very practical handbook for readers and research 
Students. Dr. Dingwall’s great bibliographical know- 
ledge is here epitomized for the benefit of the wanderers 
in great libraries. He is one of the few men who have 
made bibliographical researches in most of the front 
rank colleétions of books in England, the Contincnt 
and in America. He is apt, as all are who have suffered 
from Continental library administration, to treat any 
dete&ts of the British Museum with ereat kindness, 
but this, if a fault, is one on the right side. This little 
book should be in the pocket of all research Students 
and should be learnt by heart. 

Maxwett (Leslie F.) A _ Bibliography of 
English Law from 1801 to June, 1932. 
Vol. IL]. of Sweet and Maxwell’s Complete 
Law Book Catalogue. 8vo, cloth, pp. iv., 
334. London, Sweet and Maxwell, 1933. 
12s. 6d. net. 

In contrast to the classified form of the two earlier 
volumes, this one has the titles arranged alphabetically 
by authors with an index of subjeéts at the end. The 
work is very clearly printed and the dates of the items 
are repeated in the Index, which saves considerable time. 
Boox-Auction Recorps.—A Priced and 

Annotated Quarterly Record of London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin Book- 
Auétions. Volume 30. Part 1. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. vi., 142. London, Stevens, 
Son and Stiles, March, 1933. 30S. net per 
annum. 

The first portion of the record of book sales for the 
auction season, 1932-33. (The cover calls it by mistake 
1931-32.) Nearly 4,000 records of prices are given 
and the direétory of booksellers adds to the value of this 
ever welcome reference work. 

MELBOURNE: Pusiic Liprary oF Vicroria. 
Armstronc (Edmund La Touche) and Boys 
(Robert Douglas) The Book of the Public 
Library, Museums, and National Gallery of 
Vitoria, 1906-1931. Illustrated. 8vo, 









cloth, pp. iv., 138. Melbourne, Public 
Library of Victoria, 1932. 

: \ continuation of the Record of the Library 
from the volume published on the occasion of the 
soth anniversary of its opening in 1906. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SuRvEY. Vol. VIL, 
Raney (M. Llewellyn) The University 
Libraries. 8vo, wrappers, pp. xvi., 250, 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. 

\ careful resumé of the present conditions of the 
various Libraries conneéted with the University, with 
suggestions for their future development. Chicago 
ranks fourth in number of volumes in the list of 
University Libraries in the United States and reached 
the million figure in 1932. The chief feature of the 
suggestions made is systematic buying and building 
up of special seétions by the use of the special biblio- 
graphies of each subjed. 


Greve (Dr. H. E.) Geschiedenis der Lees- 
zaalbeweging in Nederland, Gedenkboek 
Uitgegeven ter Gelegenheid van het vijf 
en twintig-jarig bestaan der Centrale Vereen- 
iging voor Openbare Leeszalen en Biblio 
theken. Illustrated. 4to, wrappers, pp. 374 
The Hague, Uitgeversfonds der Biblio 
theekvereenigingen, 1933. 

This handsome volume contains a complete 
account of the organization of the popular library 
movement in Holland, together with the history of the 
Central Library Association, which is more of a 
Federation of Libraries than a mere discussion forum 
for librarians. The latter is provided for by the Dutch 
Society of Librarians. The numerous illustrations 
include interiors and exteriors of the local libraries 
and reading rooms, portraits of the pioneers in the 
movement, including several well-known to librarians 
in this country, and statistical tables of the great develop- 
ment during the last 25 years. 


THe YEARBOOK OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
EmpIrE, 1933. Edited by Sir H. Frank 
Heath. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp.’ xxxii., 976. 
London, Bell, 1933. 15s. net. 

This valuable Yearbook continues to improve in 
quality and quantity. Important faéts have been 
added and others revised, especially is this the case with 
South Africa and India. Every reference library should 
keep this volume in a handy place on its shelves. 


Wetr (Archibald) For To-Day. Moderna 
Thoughts Secured on the Fame of Marcus 
Aurelius. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii., 220. Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

The author points out in this ethical work that the 
ideal of a prosperous, peaceful, well-administered and 
philanthropic world was more nearly reached in the 
reigns of the Antonines, than before or since, and his 
chapters deal with such subjeéts as Tranquillity, 
Humility, the Private Person, Piety and so forth in a 
noble attempt to lay down rules of life which will 
produce, and further, better conditions on earth. 
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MAxwELL (Charles Herbert) Adventures of the 
White Girl in Her Search for God. 8vo, 
boards, pp. 24. London, Lutterworth 


Press, 1933. 1s. net. 
An answer to Shaw’s much discussed work. 


THe Mopern Srare, by Leonard Woolf, 
Lord Eustace Percy, Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
Prof. W. G. S. Adams, Sir Arthur Salter. 
Edited by Mary Adams. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 320. London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This work is based on a series of broadcast talks 
on political and social subjeéts which have been found 
worthy of being reprinted. The book is divided into 
three main seétions, the first dealing with the survival 
of democracy, chiefly from the pens of Lord Eustace 
Percy and Leonard Woolf; the second with Social 
Institutions, including special articles by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb and W. G. S. Adams; and the third, World 
Government, by Sir Arthur Salter. 


Srmecriep (Andre) Impressions of South 
America. Translated by H. H. Hemming 
and Doris Hemming. 8vo, cloth, pp. 128. 


London, Cape, 1933. 5s. net. 

The author of this work has devoted a lifetime to 
the Study of political science and, on a recent visit to 
the different parts of South America, he wrote a diary 
in the form of letters which contained so much valuable 
information and suggestions of political significance 
that it was decided to give them a permanent form. 
Politics in South America change often and freely, but 
this view of the conditions which held good in 1931 is 
likely to remain useful in forecasting the future of the 
countries under discussion. 


Wricnt (C. Kent) The Parish Pump and How 
it Works. An Account of the Ways in 
which your rates are spent. Cr. 8vo, 
wrappers, pp. 56. London, Nicholson and 
Watson, 1933. 1S. met. 

A book not only for the householder, but for all 
who are interested in the everyday things of our Streets, 
such as lighting, cleaning, the prevention of excessive 
noise, traffic control and a hundred other useful 
improvements, due to civilisation, which we accept 
as matters of course, without considering their cost or 
how and by whom they are paid for. The price makes 
it possible for everyone to possess a copy. 


NorTHFIELD (Wilfrid) Conquest of Nerves. 
The Inspiring Record of a Personal Triumph 
over Neurasthenia. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 128. 
London, Fenland Press, 1933. 2s. net. 
Cloth. 3s. 

A much needed treatise in these days of stress 
when people who were formerly well-balanced and 
self-contro; have given way to various nervous 
affetions varying in nature from mild hysteria to 
obsessions and “ phobias.” Simple rules, not only for 
health, but in the art of “ pulling oneself together.” 
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EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 
LISTS OF WANTS INVITED 


Just Published 


HOW TO USE A 
LARGE LIBRARY 


By E. J. DINGWALL, D.Sc. 
1z2mo. 2/6 net 
interleaved, 3/- net 

postage, 2d. 
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Tue ART AND PRACTICE OF PRINTING. Edited 
by Wm. Atkins. Illustrated. Volume I., 
The Composing Department, pp. xii., 286. 
Volume II., Letterpress Printing, pp. viii., 
268. Volume III., Lithography, pp. viii., 
280. Volume IV., Photo-Engraving, 
Ele&trotyping and Stereotyping, pp. viil., 
274. Cr. 8vo, cloth. London, Pitman, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net per volume. 

We think this is an admirable work. The im- 
provements in up-to-date printing are ever on the 
increase and mechanical inventions come into force to 
speed up the output and ensure greater accuracy and 
better-class technique. It will be seen that the first 
four volumes of this six-volume work deal each with 
special branches of the printing arts, and each is the 
work of a praétical man who has gained his knowledge 
from expert study and long personal experience. There 
is undoubtedly room for this new and comprehensive 
work to which every Student of the industry should 
have ready access. 


FREEMAN (William) The Human Approach to 
Literature. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. 
London, Nicholson and Watson, 1933. 
6s. net. 

The author has attempted to reconstrué the home 
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life of some of our great literary figures and, having 
introduced his reader into a suitable atmosphere, to 
present to him a few passages of his works. No 
doubt his intention is admirable and there are many who 
desire a personal acquaintance with their author heroes. 
On the other hand there are still more who prefer to 
take a man’s writings at their intrinsic face value and to 
ignore the personality which is usually found to be 
somewhat disappointing. 


Georc (Manfred) The Case of Ivar Kreuger. 
An Adventure in Finance. Translated from 
the German by L. M. Sieveking and Ian F. 
D. Morrow. Portrait. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 
London, Cape, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a remarkable book about an extraordinary 
charaéter. Was Kreuger a genius or a madman? His 
biographer does not answer the question, but he does 
give us a piéture of the most marvellous financial 
juggling ever conceived in the mind of a single personal- 
ity. The Story reads like an exciting romance. 

Miiurm (Sarah Gertrude) Rhodes. Frontis. 
8vo, cloth, pp. vi., 390. London, Chatto 
and Windus, 1933. 9s. net. 

There have been several biographies of the South 
African Colossus, but none give a fairer appreciation 
of their subjeé than the work under consideration. 
It is a careful Study of an outStanding figure, with 
honest criticism and little error of judgment or faa. 
The volume contains a useful chronological table, an 
adequate list of sources and a full index. It deserves 
more consideration in detail than can be given in the 
space at our disposal. 

Bower-Snore (Clifford) Lytton Serachey. An 
Essay. With an Introduction by R. L. 
Megroz. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 106. 
London, Fenland Press, 1933. 2s. net. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 

A welcome short biography and criticism of an 
author whose shy and retiring personality made it 
difficult to become nectatel His work on the 
other hand was brilliant and highly imaginative. 
\ short bibliography of his works is pe hs 


FICTION. 


Becsie (Garstin) Sudden Death at Scotland 
Yard. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 314. London, 
Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

A wonderful criminal organisation and all run 

No! it must be read to be believed. These 

rugs that kill on sight are rather wonderful, are they 





by 


peony 


CurrForD (Lilian) The Way of a Fool. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of pre-war and of post-war love. Eve, 
the heroine, loves a man who is addiéted to drink and, 
giving him up, marries another man, only to meet 
her former lover in after years when her daughters are 
grown up. The girls are in trouble and they need her, 
so that once more she is torn between love and duty. 





Davison (G.) The Devil’s Apprentice. Cr, 
8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Another Story of the famous Twisted Fate who 
might equally well be described as Twisted Soul and 
whose machinations, backed by a powerful organisation 
of followers, bring terror and despair to innocent 
people. The story of a master-spy which could hardly 
be more replete with thrills. 


Essex (Richard) Slade Scores Again. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The famous criminal Lessinger (who in real life 
would have made a great fortune as an aétor) has 
another bout with S$ (john Darrell, M.P., when he 
recolleéts it) and the result is really quite novel and 
exciting. 

Hacxsiock (E. M.) Fool of an Englishman, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 432. London, Fenland 
Press, 1933. 73. 6d. net. 

A romance containing as much adventure, love 
and fighting as any reader can desire. 


Hepces (Sid G.) The Venetian Swimmer 
Mystery. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, 
Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

Was the champion swimmer murdered and why ? 

The deteétives have a rotten time during their investiga- 

tions, but they get there. 


Hirt (Grace Livingston) The Challengers, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Lippin- 
cott, 1932. 7s. 6d. net. 

A domestic Story of a family of five children who 
work and erugele through dire poverty, disease and 
accident to well-merited peace and happiness. 


LapLinE (Robert) When the Police Failed. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 


1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

The massive young men “ with the shoulders of 
an ox“ who have Scotland Yard beaten to a frazzle 
are getting rather numerous. However, this is quite a 

of the breed and we owe the author 
something for allowing the heroine to have 
brains not to be abduéted by means of the usual 
forged letter. 


LaGerLor (Selma) Gosta Berling’s o- 
Translated from the Swedish by Lilli 
Tudeer. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 594. London, 
Cape, 1933. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is an artist’s first work and deserves a place 
as high, if not higher, than its successors which were 
not published till many years later. On looking into 
the question of when this book was first made available 
to English readers we find ourselves somewhat in a 

quandary. On the back of the title-page is a note 
saying the book was first published (no language 
mentioned) in 1918. On page viii. we see that 
translation by Lillie Tudeer, though not ones 
appeared in 1894. On attempting to 

discrepancy by reference to a bibliography vel 
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in the contents list, and also on page ix., as appearing 

on page 595, we find that our copy ends on page 594. 

Interest in these remarkable sketches of the Varmland 

prompts us to be over-meticulous perhaps in regard 

to this matter. 

Porter (Alan E.) A Man of Pride. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Pride keeps Dennis Brett from declaring his love 
for Daphne Farrer. Then comes a crash. Dennis 
takes a position as chauffeur. He is an inventor. 
The Story of a reconciliation between the lovers and his 
success with his invention is well told. 

SincLair (Upton) Manassas. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 412. London, Werner Laurie, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

One of Upton Sinclair’s most realistic novels. It 
was published for the first time in the United States in 
1904, and has now been made available in a reprint 
issued in England. The Story is laid in the Civil War 
and is written with great power. 

Witson (Alexander) The Crimson Dacoit. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7S. 6d. net. 

A Story of Indian revolutionaries which refleéts 
no credit on the sort of Student, like one Ram Chandra, 
who is educated at an English University and returns 
to his native country to help set it ablaze. 


JUVENILE. 

CuapMan (A. Edwards) For Hereward and 
Freedom. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 276. 
London, Fenland Press, 1933. §s. net. 

A Story of William the Conqueror and the battle 
of the Fens, told with historical accuracy and an 
attempt to recapture the language of the period. 
Reynotps (John Murray) Men of Morgan. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 280. London, 
Appleton, 1933. 6s. net. 

A historical adventure Story of the American 
Revolution, the aétion centering on one of the chief 
campaigns around and about Saratoga. Skirmishes, 
hairbreadth escapes and thrilling struggles make up this 
colourful tale in which there is not a dull page. 


West Midland Junior 
Meeting 


The efforts of the Joint Committee 
of the Birmingham and Distri€& Branch of the 
Library Association and the Midland Division 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
Seétion to arrange satisfactory junior meetings 
continue to meet with success. 

At the Acock’s Green Branch Library, 
Birmingham, about sixty of the younger 
assiStants from the West Midlands area met 
at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, March 8th, to hold 





a “ magazine” evening. The Chairman, Mr. 
C. Parish (Regional Library Bureau—West 
Midlands), provided an “ editorial,” and 
sixteen contributions followed, varying in 
charaéter from a dissertation ‘On being 
funny” to a tabloid treatise on “ Library 
advertising.” Several were in verse. The 
writers represented sixteen libraries in the 
area, and, after the contributions had been 
read, those from Wolverhampton and Coventry 
were declared by the votes of those present 
to rank first and second, respectively, in order 
of merit. 


Library Association 


LONDON & HOME COUNTIES BRANCH 
Marcu MEETING. 


INTERESTING praétical matters and a certain 
amount of prophecy, judicious or otherwise, 
came forth at the meeting at the London 
School of Economics on March 22nd. Miss 
Frost, who was to have presided, was unwell, 
and her place was taken by Mr. Thorne, and 
Mr. Headicar, who was to have joined Mr. 
Austin Hinton, of Coventry, in a discussion 
of the Mechanism of Regional Library Bureaux, 
was also on the sick list, and his place was 
occupied by Mr. Berwick Sayers. 

In dealing with the finances of the bureau, 
Mr. Hinton said that in the Northern Bureau 
the basis of contribution was the average 
amount an authority had spent on books in 
the preceding few years, but in the West 
Midlands population was made the faétor. 
He gave various mechanical details, particu- 
larly of the sheaf catalogue. A long sheet 
—sheaf catalogue width—with perforations 
at intervals enables, by means of carbons, 
five entries in duplicate to be typed at one 
insertion into the typewriter. Entry sheets 
were ruled with numbered squares, one for 
each library, and a Star in the square indicated 
that the book was stocked by the library in 
question. Carriage had in the Northern 
region been arranged with a firm of motor 
carriers, whose route passed many of the 
participating libraries, to carry patcels at 
6d. each; and this saved much money. 

Mr. Berwick Sayers dealt more particu- 
larly with the South-Eastern Regional Scheme 
which he said was in being, although not 
yet at work, the Carnegie Trustees having 


Se ee _t 











generously granted {2,500 for the capital 
cost of the catalogue. With headquarters 
at the new N.C.L., which were granted at a 
peppercorn rent by the Board, there would, 
he hoped, be eighty participating libraries. 
The catalogue would be sheaf in form, as in 
the other bureaux, but with 150 numbers to 
allow for expansion—which expansion he 
hoped would in time include the Metropolitan 
libraries which now, apparently and inex- 
plicably, stood aloof. The subscription was 
based on population, and was to be 15s. per 
5,000 for all towns under 50,000, and this 
flat rate was decreased for larger towns by 
3d. for every additional 5,000, until the pay- 
ment for a population of 145,000—150,000 
was 10s. per 5,000 or {15, and this was the 
maximum that any town would pay. County 
libraries would pay from gs. 9d. to 7s. 6d. 
per 5,000 if under 200,000 and 7s. 6d. if 
above, with a minimum therefore of about 
£20 and a maximum of {40. The unique 
feature of the scheme was that two-thirds of 
the subscription would be paid to the N.C.L. 
and one-third be retained for the administra- 
tion of the bureau. Thus the income now 
received from public libraries by the N.C.L. 
will be maintained, and as the old subscrip- 
tion to the N.C.L. is combined in the suggested 
new payment there will not be a demand on 
local authorities for two subscriptions for an 
apparently similar purpose. 


Questions which were asked were: 
Was not rateable value a better calculation 
basis than population? To which the reply 
was that population showed probable service 
and the subscription was too modest in any 
case to embarass anyone. Would the scheme 
prevent the wasteful multiplying of county 
local colle&tions? And in answer it was 
urged that every town should have its own 
local sown colle&tion, but that county collections 
(Mr. Sayers thought) should be maintained 
only by the town in the centre of the largest 
population—which might sometimes be a 
county town. To expec any existing library 
to give up its local collection to a central 
county or other regional collection was to 


ask too much of human nature. What would - 


be the effeét of the bureau on the publishing 
of special but valuable books in small demand, 
which if bought only in one library in a region 
might become an impossible proposition for 
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publishers? To which, in effe&, Colonel 
Newcombe replied that it ought not to be the 
business of the bureau to lend current, in-print, 
books, but only those which are difficult to 
procure. This point Mr. Sayers had made 
earlier when he affirmed that the bureau was 
not to afford mean libraries the chance of 
getting ordinary books without paying for 
them. Co-operative book selection might 
occur in a few instances, but that was a mere 
incident and not a definite purpose. In the 
course of the discussion Mr. Creed, whose 
ideas of the scheme were somehow confused 
(so he said) with poached eggs on toast, ventured 
the statement that the London libraries had 
never been consulted about the scheme and 
would be willing to come into it. One 
speaker wanted the N.C.L. to sell books and 
to issue catalogue cards with them. Another 
asked if a method of supplying text-books 
could not be devised ; to which it was replied 
that in many subjeés large numbers of 
Students wanted the same text-book at once 
for long periods, and no free library could 
supply such a demand; but there were 
circulating libraries—Lewis’s library for 
medical books was instanced—where for a 
subscription such books could be obtained. 
A further suggestion was that as books were 
‘* posted ” in the regional systems they should 
be catalogued not by size but by weight! 
Mr. Bolton was in doubt as to the worth of 
entries of popular books such as Buchan’s 
Scott in the catalogue, as every library should 
have them ; but strong opposition to a selec- 
tive catalogue was expressed, especially by 
Mr. Sandry. A discussion on “ who pays 
the postage ? ”’ led to divers opinions. Watford 
pays, for example ; others pay nothing, asking 
this of the reader. Mr. Hinton thought that 
there should be no rule and that the librarian 
should pay in his discretion if there would be 
hardship to the reader, but to pay for borrowers 
who may be making merely curious requests for 
books would lead to abuses. We agree; 
it is not the business of the ratepayers as @ 
whole to give every omnivorous reader every 
tome on which his fancy lights; regional 
bureaux have a serious mission, or none. 


The meeting closed with votes of thanks 
to the speakers, and with personal messages 
of greeting and good wishes to Miss Frost 
and Mr. Headicar. 
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Editorial 
We have now received the skeleton programme of, and the invitations to, the Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association which opens at Harrogate with a service at the Parish 
Church on Sunday, September 17th. The arrangements that are to be made locally are 
attractive ; the picture of the interior of the Royal Hall, which we receive with the list of 
hotels and boarding houses, seems to promise a useful meeting place where perhaps the 
acoustics will be better than those to which we are normally accustomed at conferences. 
The Majestic Hotel, which has been chosen as headquarters, is not quite so expensive as 
some hotels which have hitherto been chosen although it is not cheap, and it has the advan- 
tage of being quite near to the meeting place. 


* x * * x * 


We are again informed, however, that the date of the Conference coincides with the 
height of the season, and this is a matter which should sooner or later receive serious con- 
sideration from the Council ; as it is obviously absurd for an association with a membership 
running to several thousands to alight upon a watering or other holiday place at a time when 
every charge is at its highest, when every place is crowded and when the local inhabitants, 
however willing, are unable to give the fullest attention to their guests. The Conference 
should be held in June; there is no justification whatever for making it September; the 
faé that examination and other office work would probably interfere with a June Conference 
is a matter which merely demands the adjustment of examination and other work ; the most 
important work of the Association from the public point of view is done at the Conference, 
and everything else should give place to that fad. 


* * *~ * * * 


The forecast of the programme which has come from Chaucer House is a nice balance 
between technical and political—if one may use the word “ b com, ” in regard to librarian- 
ship—matters. Several well-known names appear on it; there are certainly some of them 
of people whom we have heard year after year, but there are certain subjects of course which 
can only be dealt with satisfactorily by people in authority. Public libraries in times of 
unemployment could only be in such hands as those of Colonel Mitchell and Mr. Pitt. The 
Library Association and its problems, another subje& included, must necessarily be done 
by someone with the authority of Mr. Savage. Apart from the unemployment question 
there is no new topic upon the programme ; but the distribution of books through voluntary 
bodies, cataloguing, reference libraries, children’s work, hospital libraries, seafarers’ libraries, 
publicity work in rural distriéts, and fittings and furniture for county libraries, are to be dealt 
with. The training of school librarians is perhaps rather novel, and Mr. S. A. Firth is less 
novel in his subject, though we hope he will, be in his notions, when he promises a forward 
policy for librarianship. The absence of new subjeéts is probably to be compensated by 
the presence of many names which are new to annual meetings, most of them are those of 
assistants, and they include Mr. J. F. Cranshaw and Mr. S. A. Firth of Sheffield, Miss J. F. 
Halbert, of Middlesbrough, and others. There will also be meetings of the various sections, 
the usual exhibition of library Fanpages which we hope will not be so entirely a book 
exhibition as usual, and there will be a visit to Ripon and Fountains Abbey. Altogether the 
Conference promises to be an inspiring and stimulating one. 

* * * * * * 


One or two libraries of late have found it desirable to raise the age limit at which children 
may use the adult departments of the lending library, from 12, which has become a rather 
general age, to the age of 14. This is, of course, owing to the modern view that novelists 
and other writers have on subjeéts which are suitable for treatment in books. Whether 
the raising of the limit to so low an age as 14 will achieve the result that is desired has yet 
to be discovered. It is possible that in time, if the present attitude to sex on the part of 
novelists continues, and is not more generally acquiesced in than is the case to-day, the age 
limit will be raised to 18, and that a special department for adolescents will be created in 
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which the problems which now exercise most librarians and library committees will be dealt 
with adequately. It would be very interesting to hear of other libraries which have taken 
some such steps as this. On the face of it it appears to be a retrograde Step to take. There 
is a case for limiting the access to books which deal freely with subjeéts that are not usually 
dealt with in the ordinary household. In saying this we do not wish to bring about our 
ears the blasts of those who feel that the public library has no right to exercise censorship. 
This is not the question we are discussing, which is the quite different one of the age at which 
the young should encounter these subjects. This differs according to the kind of influence 
in which the child has been bred; and, as the public library caters for all classes, prudence 
would place the age later than would be the case if all children received a liberal secondary 
school education. . * * . * * 


The Urban Distri& of Finchley, which apparently has seceded from the Middlesex 
County Scheme, means to have no misunderstanding as to the objects of its library. Thus 
the application forms to be filled in by candidates are headed ys gs of librarian in 
connection with the proposed establishment of an educational lending library at Avenue 
House, East End Road, N.3.” This is possibly to appease the local opponents—and there 
have been somewhat violent ones in the past—who urge the usual nonsense about fiction. 
All libraries are educational, and it is not probable that the one to come at Finchley will 
greatly differ from what is normal. We are glad to record that the able Editor of The Library 
Assiflant, Mr. Callander, has received the appointment, and we shall watch his progress with 
interest and good wishes. 

* * * * * . 


The B.B.C. is holding a Summer School for the training of wireless group leaders at 
Hertford College, Oxford, July 15th—2z2nd, and one at Durham, August sth—12th. These 
Summer schools may interest some librarians who are founding or conduéting listening groups, 
and who desire to have some knowledge of the best methods by which these can be made 
productive. The programme will consist of a short opening session, and thereafter there 
will be aétual practices for group leaders, the schools being divided into a number of small 
groups under experienced tutors, and broadcasts will be given from a local studio so that 
groups will be working under real conditions. There will also be special lectures i ax 
gramme building, leadership methods and simple technical problems of reception. re 
will also be general lectures. Accommodation in each school will be for seventy students, 
including twenty-five women. The total cost would be £3 5s. per person which covers 
all expenditure with the exception of afternoon tea at Oxford and excursions. Application 
for membership should be made at once to the B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 


* - * * * * 


The Institut International de Documentation [formerly de Bibliographie] is holding 
its Twenty-Second Conference at Brussels, July 18th—zoth. The Conference will be con- 
cerned with general bibliographical questions, and in particular, with strengthening inter- 
national co-operation between bibliographical workers and the workers in the industrial 
and learned associations, their mutual help and dependence; book produétion; the docu- 
menting of photographs, lantern slides and films ; bibliographical rules; special libraries ; 
the connection between documents of classification and the various sciences; information 
in the Universities on documentation ; the question of the place of the Institute; measures 
that are proposed for the development of the Classification Décimale, and theories of documen- 
tation. 

The Secretaries are MM. Paul Otlet and Henri La Fontaine, and their address is Palais 
Mondial, Brussels. This Conference may be commended to those of our readers who wish 
to make personal acquaintance with what is one of the most interesting of bibli hical 
institutions, as well as to renew their acquaintance with one of the most charming of con- 
tinental cities. 


- 
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The Public Library and Leisure 


By E. J. Hosss, F.L.A. (Southend-on-Sea Public Libraries.) 


In an interesting and informative article appearing in THe Lrsrary Wor.p for March, Mr. 
Jast carries a Stage further, consideration of a problem which all librarians will be obliged to 
face. To visualize the full extent of this problem, however, it is necessary to relate other 
factors to the one already discussed, the increase of leisure which the community must 
inevitably enjoy, and to consider how these factors affe& public library policy. 


The changes which are being brought about in the distribution of population will 
eventually have a considerable effect on library provision. The drift towards the industrial 
cities, begun in the eighteenth century, is now ceasing and a process of re-distribution is 
aimed at in town and country planning. Instead of the huge sprawling cities, with factories, 
offices and residences intermixed, a system of satellite towns is coming into being, eachtowna 
residential entirety but relying on a parent city for facilities which it is itself not ableto provide. 
The satellite towns, ringed around the cities, are planned to have a limited growth, the obje& 
being to make both the pleasures of the country and the social benefits of town life, available 
to the residents. The rapidity of modern transport allied to the increase of leisure will make 
it possible for the city to a& as a hub round which the aétivities of the satellite towns may 
revolve. Thus a satellite town might make its own provision for elementary and secondary 
education, but find it extravagant and wasteful to provide higher or technical education. 
This would be undertaken by the parent city for the ring of smaller towns around it. 


If these changes come about, a complementary change in library policy will be needed. 
The number of towns which, by virtue of their size, can maintain commercial and technical 
libraries will be limited and such libraries must be housed at the cities which, being the 
unifying centres of commerce and industry, will be vantage points for the dissemination of 
technical literature. 


It is the small and medium sized libraries which will be affected most greatly by the 
changed social conditions and, unfortunately, such libraries are not developing along lines 
which will fit them to meet their responsibilities. The dogma of librarianship has emanated 
almost entirely from the large city eatine. These have created a service suited to their 
own circumstances ; commercial and technical libraries have been built up and the manifold 
activities of a busy city been served. Such worthy institutions have been taken as models 
of their kind. At the same time they have been taken as models by those not of their kind : 
their achievements in assisting business and industry have been considered as an integral 
part of library provision and smaller authorities with consequently lesser resources have 
attempted to produce a microcosm of the service which the city libraries offer. The result 
has been a tree with too many branches, each straggling and weak. 


When we consider how great a proportion of this country’s library service is performed 
through the medium sized libraries, we can realise how necessary it is that a different attitude 
of mind should be adopted. It is not a case of ignoring the needs of the business man or 
the “ course” Student, but of establishing a proper balance between service to man’s leisure 
and service to his business interests. The value of this second line of development has been 
gteatly over-stressed. An examination of post-war library journals inclines one to the view 
that the efficiency of a library is primarily assessed by its issue of technical books and by the 
closeness of contaét which it maintains with formal education. Useful as this type of service 
may be, the majority of librarians will be obliged to regard it as entirely distin& from general 
public library policy, as a desirable additional service which may be undertaken, only when 
the greater and more urgent need for recreative and cultural reading has been adequately 
met. This may appear to be cutting ourselves off from a very useful line of development 
and forfeiting the support of a valuable and influential se@tion of the community. A narrower 
field it may be, but one of immense possibilities, for this problem of leisure promises to be a 
great one, affecting each individual, and each community. With long hours of skilled work 
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it did not greatly matter what a man did in his little leisure; “ nothing ” was probably a 
suitable pastime, but in the future, individual and national character are going to be moulded 
during leisure ; pastimes which are demoralizing to-day will become infinitely more potent 
of evil to-morrow, hobbies and interests which are interesting and stimulating, which 
develop a well-balanced body and mind, will have even greater social significance and 
power for good. 

It is with these all-important factors in view that libraries should review their policy. 
“ The public library stands primarily for the humanities.” Do we realize how great this 
priority must be ? The aétual and projected unification of commercial concerns, the centraliza- 
tion of marketing are tendencies which demand complementary centralization of technical 
library provision. Allied to this the aim of making the newer residential distri&s more 
“ soulful ” demands our acceptance of the view that the needs of man’s leisure are to be our 
overwhelming and dominating responsibility. Only libraries which can meet this need and 
then have resources to spare are justified in entering, what is to librarianship, the lesser field 
of industry and commerce. 

Even when we can so far revise our conception of librarianship, we have still to consider 
Mr. Jast’s question, “‘ What kind of leisure will they cater for?” The only way to do so is 
by frank inquiry into our aims, into the way in which we ultimately hope to benefit society. 
The exchange of annual reports and the comparison of Statistics has led to a precipitate race 
for speétacular increases in issues. Before we make a rod for our own backs we must ask 
ourselves if the methods of obtaiming these increases are always desirable ; we may build 
up mighty issues on the ephemeral and worthless, then on the ephemeral and worthless we 
shall have to maintain them. The question cannot be shelved, the librarian who to-day is 
not satisfied with slow and steady development will not to-morrow risk a decreased issue 
by changing his policy of book seleétion. The matter does, however, need to be approached 
with more cautuon than the advocates of wholesale abolition of light fiction exercise. We 
cannot keep too far from earth, and there are few people who do not occasionally seek 
relaxation in a light novel. The danger arises when we put this literature forward as a 
Staple diet. The broadcasting authorities in Germany have taken a bold step in banning 
jazz music from their programmes. Can librarians be equally courageous in subordinating 
literature of popular appeal to that of proved and lasting worth? It must be done before 
the circulation of intrinsically worthless books become the predominating feature of library 
policy. 

Maybe the issue is vague, as vague as anticipations of social developments always are, 
but if we can visualize the needs of the community, with its increased leisure, better education, 
democratici deals, the field will be open for much practical suggestion. At present it is largely 
a case of acquiring the proper attitude of mind. The growing need for education to take 
account of the life of leisure as well as of the life of work has recently been emphasised 
in an article* by Professor A. Barratt Brown, Principal of Ruskin College. Theclosing passages 
of this article should be of special significance to librarians. ‘‘ We must, however, guard 
against over-organization. It is possible so to organize people’s leisure that they never have 
time to themselves to be really leisurely, ‘to stand and Stare.” Over-organization here, as 
elsewhere, defeats it own ends.” It is the unobtrusive nature of its service that makes the 
library suited to further the extension of the hobbies and pastimes which Professor Brown 
considers so desirable. 

They have in the West Country a wise saying, and one which it will be of increasing 
importance to keep in mind if leisure is to be anything but a menace :— 

“Do zummat. Do good if you can, but do zummat.” 

To suggest “ Zummat” will be the chief duty of the public library in the age of 

increased leisure. 





* Hibbert Journal, April, 1933. 
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An Experiment in the Visual 
By Joan T. D. Wessrer, F.L.A. (Rochdale Public Libraries.) 


A TENTATIVE experiment is in course of being tried in the Children’s Department of the 
Rochdale Public Libraries and seems as if it would prove highly successful. It is an —_— 
to the visual faculty of children and a linking up of the result with special books and reading 
in general. It is a more than eStablished fa& that seeing is twice as vivid as hearing, especially 
in the young, and this has been taken advantage of by the following scheme which may 
interest other children’s librarians. 

The material consists of, first and foremost, a home cinema projector. There are several 
makes, types and prices of machines which give satisfactory results. A small projector can 
be obtained for about {7 but has to be worked by hand. A type which projeéts considerably 
larger pictures costs somewhere around £30, and can be run from any ordinary lighting 
supply circuit. This machine can be used for a small screen 3—4 feet wide, but by moving 
it to a distance of 35 feet away a picture 6—7 feet wide may be obtained. A large room is 
available for our experiment so that we are able to use the larger screen, and, of course, 
accomodate more children. Given the use of a projetor what kind of films should be shown? 
There is a wide choice which may be seleéted from the catalogues of film renters. Nature 
and travel pictures are the most widely represented and are much appreciated. The films 
take fifteen minutes to run through on an average : an hour is quite long enough for youngsters 
to concentrate so that three films, with a few minutes in between, form a sufficient programme. 
Here we endeavour to mix our subjects, so as to provide, for instance, one travel picture, 
one nature subject and one general interest picture. For instance, one good series of films 
shows the children of a foreign nation at their work and play, giving the “ audience” an 
idea of the kind of country, the buildings, the occupations, and so on, of the people through 
the eyes of her small citizens of a similar age and standing. Then may follow a film of animal 
life, and one showing, it may be, how toys are made in some famous centre of toy-making. 

The films are shown, of course, in the children’s library, the screen being fixed over the 
book cases at one end. At present, in Rochdale, we are showing to fifty children, but with 
the new and larger projector, which is “ in the offing,” we shall be able to present our pro- 
gramme to twice that number. There is little preparation needed in the room itself; tables 
must be moved aside and the chairs arranged so that the film rays may have a clear passage 
to the screen. It is most important, however, that the films should be run through some 
time beforehand so that the children’s librarian may be able to make a few notes and pick 
out salient points, or interesting details which might pass unnoticed. 

Tickets having been distributed to the schools, the films pre-viewed and the librarian 
primed with information, the eager children are admitted. There is no doubt that they are 
eager ; though they probably visit the cinema every week, this is something different. When 
everything is ready the librarian welcomes them to the library and gives a very short resumé 
of the first film to be shown. For a travel picture a large map of the distri hanging near the 
screen helps the children to identify the locale. The librarian mentions one or two historical 
faéts, invites the audience to notice such and such a point, but is careful not to speak for more 
than two or three minutes. During the showing of the filma few details can be pointed out, but 
it is unwise and unnecessary to “ comment” the whole time. Then the lights go up, and 
for a short time the film is discussed in a friendly and informal fashion. Some of the children 
ate keen to ask questions, so that it is well to have some definite information on the subject ! 

After the pictures are over the librarian may make a few further comments. She then 
tells the children that there are many books in the library which would tell them even more 
of the subjects of which they have had a glimpse that evening. These books are arranged 
on one of the tables and the children can examine them then and there, thus establishing 
the direé& conta which is so important. Lists of books can also be distributed, but they should 
be = short. Whenever possible the librarian connects the films with corresponding objeéts 
in the Museum, for example, a spinning wheel played a prominent part in one picture and 
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the children were able to pass directly from the shadow tothe substance, a real spinning 
wheel in the Museum. 

And so, briefly, we are trying to establish further contaé& with the children of Rochdale, 
amusing a little, teaching a little, drawing them within the library’s influence by showing 
them that books are a part of real life. 


Give Literature a Chance ! 
By Stpney W. ANDERSON (Croydon Public Libraries), 
In a recent number of the Library Association Record there appeared the following paragraph :— 
Is the appeal of the library lecture declining ? In the Leeds Libraries Report it is 
Stated that “‘ the one-time popularity of lectures is waning to an extent as to question their 
continuance, particularly in view of their cost and the need for economy to assist its book- 
fund,” and there are others whose experience is similar. 


Now Leeds is fortunate ; it is one of the few libraries in this country which have legal 
sanction to expend public money on lectures. If doubts are expressed here, what of less 
fortunate libraries ? 

The faé that several libraries report good attendances seems to indicate that properly 
organized lectures are worth while (no reflection intended on Leeds !). The main fault seems 
to be in the content of lecture syllabuses. I recently examined a list of 75 talks which repre- 
sented a season’s programme of four libraries. Of this total seven were letures on Music, 
32 on Travel, while Literature and Books had 3; whole talks to themselves! After all, 
the primary function of the library le€ture should be to stimulate interest in books, not to 
provide by means of the ubiquitous magic lantern a somewhat meagre substitute for the 
cinema which takes its patrons “ Round the World in Sixty Minutes.” 

A large attendance is useless if it consists merely of disinterested people out for a free 
evening at the library’s expense. 

Music has a Stronger case. But the point I wish to make is that the libraries in question 
are throwing away a heaven-sent opportunity of popularizing good, well-written, “ middle- 
brow ” literature. In the term “literature” I include fi€tion. Miscellaneous subjects such 
as Travel, Natural Science, Theology, even Art, will attra&t their own type of reader. By 
all means advertise them, but not at the expense of the more “ literary ” type of book. Leave 
the B.B.C. and the local scientific society to wax eloquent over “ The Biology of Spiders ” 
and give the Great British Public some idea of what Dewey’s “ 800 ” Class contains. 

The question of whether a series is preferable to individual lectures on different subjeés 
has been Seculeed before, notably in Brown’s “ Manual.” A series is likely to give superior 
results as many people will attend week after week. It might be worth while offering a small 
prize for the best essay on the books under consideration submitted at the end of the course. 

Here are a few titles to show the type of lecture series 1 have in mind :— . 

“Some Recent Biographies.” 

“Essays Worth Reading.” [A great chance to introduce good 
writers whose work has the germ of popularity, ¢.g., Robert Lynd, 
J. K. Jerome, E. V. Lucas, Coulson Kernahan, Stephen Leacock, 
S. P. B. Mais.] 

“ Twentieth Century Fiction.” 

“ Books Worth Re-reading.” Etc., etc. 

These talks could be given by someone suitably qualified ; a local man of letters or 
le€turer ; of even by the librarian, who should possess sufficient knowledge of the books 
he circulates to be able to display their attractions. Bias or prejudice should be avoided in 
these talks, the idea being not criticism but exposition. 

A few series of this kind might bring our libraries somewhat nearer to the ideal for 
which Mr. L. Stanley Jast pleaded last month. 
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The Origins of Publishers’ Cloth 


THe first wholesale application of cloth to the binding @f books was one of the most important 
and fruitful events in the whole history of book-structure and publishing practice. A kind of 
canyas had been used, asa retailer’s binding, for school books and children’s books as far 
back as the end of the eighteenth century; but cloth casing, in the sense in which we are 
considering the term, was introduced about the year 1825. Its importance lies not only in 
the change which it caused in the physical appearance of books, but also in its effeé& within 
the trade—the responsibility for binding being shifted from the retailer to the publisher. 

Two men were responsible for this pregnant innovation : William Pickering, publisher, 
and Archibald Leighton, binder. The former conceived the idea and put it into effe&, the 
latter adopted it and turned it into a practical trade proposition. The credit is very fairly 
apportioned in an article on bookbinding in the Monthly Supplement to Knight’s Penny 
Magazine for December, 1833, which says, “ Within the last seven years the introduétion 
of the cheap and yet neat and substantial binding in cloth, which was first attempted by Mr. 
Pickering, of Chancery Lane, has created a new scores of business, of equal importance to 
any of the previously existing branches.” 

This is the earliest reference to cloth known to me, and the attribution of the experiment 
to Pickering was never really lost sight of ; but, mainly owing to Robert Leighton’s Trade 
Circular of 1849, which roundly gave his predecessor the credit, the name of Leighton bulked 
larger in the history of the affair (such as it is) during the next seventy years than even his 
great services in making it generally accessible quite justified. 

The date 1825 is admittedly a conservative one, and it is not impossible that Pickering 
was actually using cloth for his Diamond Classics a year or two earlier. But the inconclusive 
character of evidence drawn from surviving copies of the aétual books in question has recently 
been effectively demonstrated ; and an analysis of contemporary advertisements, with cross 
references to such fairly early ‘discussions of the question as those found in The Bookbinders’ 
Trade Circular in 1855, has produced no positive external evidence of a publisher using cloth 
before that date. 

The new binding, in spite of its extraordinary unobtrusive entry into book manufaéture, 
was making considerable headway by the early thirties, and although novels continued to 
be issued in paper boards right down to the middle fifties, this dress became rapidly more 
uncommon as time went on. Pickering and Leighton had effected a revolution ; and when 
we consider how few revolutions there have been in this most conservative of trades we realise 
that it is as remarkable as it is important. J.C. 

[A short article on the modern development of Book-cloths will follow in a forth- 


coming issue.]|—Ep. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Waste oF INK, 

I think, is the profitless discussion in last month’s Lrsrary Worwp on the infiltration of 
graduates into the profession. I am deeply in sympathy with Heraclitus in his fear that 
graduates may take the senior posts in the profession to the exclusion of men who have 
borne the burden and heat of the day (as we modestly say). His argument, however, to the 
candid eye, appears to read thus: “‘As a graduate will necessarily be more intelle€tual than 
most of us are, he is a danger ; so we must keep him out. We can do this by saying that he 
cannot learn librarianship because he has a degree, even if he spends years after graduation, 
first at a library school, ty in a library.” Heraclitus doesn’t mean that, but that is the effect 
of his letter to a non-librarian to whom I read it. He should be more taétical. I agree that 
those who argue that librarianship is a minor thing are ridiculous, of course. 


- 
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Suppliers of Steel Shelving 
to Cambridge University and 
the League of Nations 


The large contracts for Steel Library Shelving and Fittings that come to Roneo 
are the fruit of over 20 years of research and service. Roneo library experts, not 
content with the Company’s pre-eminence in its field, are continually experimenting 
to effect still further improvements in the three great requirements of library 
equipment—durability, economy of space and convenience of access. 





Treatise on Steel Library Equipment 
Free to Library Officials 


To all bona fide applicants Roneo will be happy to 
send a copy of their brochure “Steel Library Equip- 
ment,’’ one of the fullest and most helpful treatises 
of its kind. It contains sectional drawings, diagrams 
and photographs showing the latest ideas and designs, 
together with ground plans of a number of modern 
installations. 
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NovELists AND Us. 
Some fine day I will write an essay on the ways of novelists with librarians. I sup 
“ librarian ” is a vague term in the eyes of the public who conneé it with girls who distri - 
books in stationers’ or tobacconists’ or chemists’ shops, and the man himself a librarian 
is very much lower than the angels. Look at what Sir Walter made of a librarian in Guy 
Mannering, the gentleman with small brains, s ane limbs and the invariable utterance, 
‘ Prodigious!”” Dominie Sampson is one of the worst, of course. A better one is the 
supposedly ugly fellow, A Dog with a Bad Name, whom Talbot Baines Reed drew with a 
certain sympathy and some knowledge of the historico-bibliographical side of a private 
librarian’s work. It is Tue Private LIBRARIAN 
who comes in for the main attention of the novelist, because it would not, in general, be 
possible for the av scribe to admit that he knew of the existence of public libraries. At 
least that was so until Wells sent Kipps into a library to Stare at the indicator—as well he 
might wedge years ago. I sometimes wonder if novelists live in so unreal a world 
that they cannot see the things of this world at all. You remember the stri€tures on perfectly 
impossible public (he called them “ free”) libraries by a forgotten novelist named Cope 
Cornford—but, poor chap, he and his imaginings, including this, are dead. Chesterton 
does give us the fun of the thing ; in his topsy-turvy Return of Don Quixote is a house party 
seeking for a character to take a small part in amateur theatricals ; we get the following :— 
‘ The butler would do it like a Zephyr, but en we ought to look lower in the 
hierarchy. If he won’t do it I will ask the footmen, and if they*won’t | will ask the groom, 
and if he won’t I will ask the stable-boy, and if he went 1 will ask the knife boy, and if he 
won’t I will ask whatever is lower and viler than a knifeboy. And if that fails Lowill go 
lower still and ask the librarian. Why, of course! The Very thing! Tht libragian ! ” 
So CheSterton gives the intellectual measurement of the country-house party while 
pretending to give that of the librarian. 
When it comes to the describing of library work our novelists exceed themselves. Miss 
R. C. Ashley, in He Arrived at.Dusk, describes 
Tre CATALOGUING oF A LIBRARY 


at a country house, which had 20,000 books in it. This is carried out by a “ glorified 
auctioneer,” as he calls himself, who has been called in to value the furniture we He 
arranges the books on the shelves “ according to classified subject” and then produces 
“a proper card index with cross-references.” This herculean worker does this little job 
in a fortnight, during which he has several what J.D.B. called soul-ambulations with a beautiful 
distraction, and his charge for it (the work not the walks) is fifteen guineas, including the 
cost of the cards and boxes.” Mop your brow, my Eratosthenes, when you’ve tried to equal 
this: you will need it. SWEETNESS. 

The other day, passing a tray outside a furniture and rag shop, I could not resist the 
temptation to spend fourpence in rescuing a copy of Margaret Wi demer’s A Rose Garden 
Husband. It is one of those sweet syruppy-sentimental slushinesses which old ladies call 
‘a wholesome story,” or “ a nice book ” ; and it is about a public library assistant—American, 
of course. The perfettion who is heroine had always dreamed of a husband with a rose 
garden, and on the principle that you can get anything if you want it enough, she realizes 
her dream in the end. Meanwhile she is a library assistant; even “ the story hour ”’ is men- 
tioned, and that tells you that her lines lay in the childien’s library. I had imagined, drawing 
my ideas from Sayers and others, that the American library for children was a wonderful 

lace, thrilling with activities and enthusiasms. Margaret Widdemer does not seem to 
my found it so, and she ought to know, for she came out of Drexel Institute Library School 
(1909), and this was her first novel (1915), but it may be that she is, or was, infeéted with the 
novelists’ attitude towards libraries, despite a (hypothetically) happier experience. Anyway, 
this is about a “ liberry teacher,” whose “ library experience,” said The Library Journal, “ is 
more true to life than her subsequent adventures, ” I read the “‘ pure romance ” (The L.j. 
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again) soon after it appeared, and it left a very, very drab picture of the children’s library 
life in a head-aching part of the building remote from the presence but pervaded by the 
influence of the shadowy Head Librarian, who was the sort of “ head librarian ” they used 
to have at Liverpool, and more particularly Birmingham, a kind of lilliputan olympian (or 
twopenny tin god). No wonder she longed for roses ! 


Nor So Sweer. 

Another American book which deals with a librarian is Edith Wharton’s Swmmer, in 
which Charity Royall is “‘ custodian of the village library ” at North Dormer, “ a library for 
which no new books had been bought for twenty years, and where the old ones mouldered 
undisturbed on the damp shelves.” This caricature, for what else could it be ? was written 
in 1917, and I seem to recolle& some indignation amongst my American sisters about this 
book. Charity’s attitude towards her work of uplift is ““ How I hate everything,” twice 
repeated in the first chapter. Perhaps the opening of the second chapter explains the 
indignation in part; thus, “ the hours at the Hatchard Memorial library were from three 
to five; and Charity Royall’s sense of duty usually kept her at her desk until nearly half-past 
four.” Sense of duty, bedad! But then there’s the inevitable young man, moonlight on 
the lake, a certain revelation of the seamy side of life, etc. ; all very mild in relation to the 
modern novelist’s temerities. Anyway, Mrs. Wharton was born over seventy years ago, 
and was no doubt transferring memories of a library of her girlhood into the world of 1917, 
when they were surely impossible in America. The fa& is that the novelist, or other apt 
writer, cannot resist “a good story,” and if libraries or librarians are wanted by them they 
do not hesitate to create them in the likeness they have imagined. So with fine phrases. I 
remember the contemporary much-read novelist who wrote that it was easier for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven than for a modern essayist to enter a public library. Yet 
he was married to a former public library assistant ! 


Tue Crimes We SOoLve. 

What, too, of A. E. W. Mason’s account of “‘ a big library at Washington,” the curious 
arrangement of which leads to the confounding of the devil-worshippers in The Prisoner in 
the Opal? ‘‘ There was a head librarian, an assistant, and six girls under them who divided 
up the alphabet.” Anyway the big library at Washington was not overstaffed. The alphabet 
thus divided was one of ‘‘ subjeéts ” and the fair Joyce Whipple “‘ was responsible for M to O 
inclusive. She had to possess, and did possess, a working knowledge of the subje&ts which 
fell within those letters’ ; and so she was able to remember that Professor Brewer, of the 
Pharmacological Laboratory of Leeds, came to consult works on “ opium,” and this memory 
furnished just the clue that Monsieur Hanaud the unsurpassable was lacking. I wonder what 
Dr. Bowerman or Dr. Putnam would think of this imaginary library in a Washington of 
the imagination! By the way, what would a detective make of this if he found it on the floor 
of a room in which a murder had been committed : 

8+ 493 8° d/. por. tab. facsim. bib, N.Y. 1933. 977.7385 Do38 
I ask you ? 

As for our public libraries, they do come in for a share of patronage now-a-days. Norah 
Hoult in her unpleasant Apartments to Let allows a nasty-minded rotter to use the “ library” 
to obtain his news of an affair in a park—you know, that sort of thing which the evening 
papers call ‘‘ a romance”! Such references, but not in such connections, are common enough. 

In High Wages Dorothy Whipple has her dates wrong, | fancy. She draws a picture of 


A Lrprary AssISTANT 
in the Free Library of the Lancashire town of Tidsley. “ Wilfred Thompson his name is,” 
says Maggie Pye, “ a very nice boy. He works at the Free Library. He’s very clever; keeps 
passing examinations at night school. I should have been out with him to-night, but he 
goes to French class on Tuesdays, I don’t grudge it him, but it seems a funny way of 
enjoying yourself to me, He’s a funny boy is Wilfred,” the minx continues, “ You wouldn‘t 
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believe what bother I had to get him to talk a bit when I went to change Mrs. Chadwick’s 
books. He never looked up at first, just used to stamp them and push them back over the 
counter. But I got him to looking at me in the end. And then he got to leaning on the 
counter a bit, and then I knew he was coming on. And now we’re walking out. And 
walking’s the word, let me tell you! Eh, he is a one for walking! On Sunday afternoons 
he walks me for miles, all over Tidsley moors, and up over Barker Brow, and Ennersley 
and goodness knows where. I come in fagged out. My shoes are all wore through, and 
I get that out of breath. But if I don’t go out with him, someone else will, and that’s a fac. 
He’s always got a book in his pocket and keeps nipping it out and reading.” 

Apart from the girl, with whom we may sympathize, I Aeve known library assistants 
like that—lovers of books and nature and, apparently, not very good judges of women, 
but librarians are not unique in this last particular, are they ? Later Wilfred is described, 
not by Maggie, as “a study in black and white; a thin young man with dark hollows of 
eye and cheek in a white face and long black hair falling over his forehead.” He serves Marie 
Corelli in a library decorated with a bust of Themistocles—“ he made it rhyme with ‘cockles ’ ” 
—which is possibly the author’s fun. Marie Corelli “ went out ” as a “ first choice ” at about 
1910 and this novel is of war time. We learn later that Wilfred is a ‘‘ conchy,” who, however, 
is hounded on by the greatest of war-mongers—the women about him—to join up. We 
also meet the librarian, of whom we are told that he is “ a comfortable soul ” who is proud 
“to have a clerk of mine answer the call ”— phrase which shows how utterly imagina 
the whole library side of High Wages is. By the way, Wilfred could not have had “ high 
wages ” in 1914 in Lancashire: no library assistant had them: the title has no conneétion 
with that faé. 

There is another novel, by an author whose name I have forgotten, called Spoiled, in 
which the hero is a library assistant and a gigolo, and I am not sorry to have forgotten it. 

The most curious use of the public Say is another case where it provides clues to 
Conyngton in The Caftleford Conundrum. Neat a country eState there is a really remarkable 
small town public library, containing books on forensic medicine and other equally probable 
subjeéts, and the librarian—well, I want to protest. Invariably, when the novelist does not 
regard the librarian as a congenital idiot, he sees him as small, peering, eager, rather fiddling 
and foolish in physique. Clever he may be, but never masculine. Now when I look u 
the fine figure of the librarians 1 know, beginning (say) with Nowell, of Manchester, Gordon, 
of Leeds, Packington, of Lambeth, to say nothing of Esdaile, of the British Museum, I am 
annoyed with men who delineate us as skinny, squeaking tinies. However, this small librarian 
of Conyngton’s does know his books and knows who has borrowed them for months on 
months past. It is not an open-access library, either. Now, where could Conyngton have 
got this idea? Is there an indicator library left anywhere now, and, if so, where is this relic 
of mediaevalism ? 

As one of our prolific scribes used frequently to remark, “ this touches only the a 
of a great subje&.” Send me some examples. They add, if sometimes irritatingly, to 
gaiety of life. Lovety STAFFs. 

I see Mr. Creed, of Fulham, has claimed publicly that his young women assistants 
are the best-looking in England, and an evening journalist agrees, after investigation. Now 
let the other chiefs give tongue on this vital subject. 

A Lrrrze Srrarnep ! 

Are you not glad to hear from The Library Journal of April 18t (that appropriate date) 
that a forty-five page pamphlet, Guide Posts to Young Mothers, by Anne Pierce, is available, free ? 
You can learn from it ‘‘ when and why of feeding beech-nut pressure cooked cere-jel strained 
fruits and jellies.” This can be had from the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, 
N.Y. Thrilling, isn’t it ? Vale. CALLIMACHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Lerrens ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor p.] 
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A bird’s-eye view of the field of British Literature 
from 1600-1932, giving the first editions of all books 
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A Leaptnc Booxse.ver writes :— 


“ You have secured a ‘ Best Seller ’—a brilliant study, 
full of real literary merit.” 


MARGARET KENNEDY writes :— 


“ The whole of this book is an answer to the question : 
What does it mean to be a Jew? It comes opportunely 
at a moment when many civilised people in England, 
amazed at the outburst of anti-Semitism in Germany 
and elsewhere, are asking themselves the same question. 

. Extremely illuminating.” 
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DENIS ARCHER, 6 OLD GLOUCESTER ST., LONDON, W.C.1 














FOYLES 
LIBRARY 


DEPARTMENT 


—at your 
service 


W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERRARD 5660 (Seven Lines) 








JUVENILE LITERATUR 


from the pens of 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS 
















AMY LE FEUVRE 
A Country Corner. 2/6 net 
od Gates, 2/6 net 


Joan's Handful. 2/6 net 
Some Builders. 2/6 net 
1/6 net 


Roses. 1/6 net 
The Children’s Morning 
Message. 2/6 net 
LAURA A. BARTER SNOW 
The Shuttered Window. 
2/- net 
Agnes Dewsbury. 2/6 net 
Eldwyth's Cholee. 2/6 net 
Her Little Kingd 


2/6 net 
Norah's Vietory. 2/6 net 
Twixt Altar and Plough. 
2/6 net 
Ursula. 2/6 net 
Ruth's 1/6 net 
Aileen. W3 net 
Complete S@rling Stories 
vin posted free. 









E. EVERETT GREEN 
Her Husband's Home. 
2/6 net 
True to the Last. 2/6 net 
His Mother's Book. 1/6 net 
Under the Old Oaks. 
1/3 net 
ESTHER E. ENOCH 
My Lady's Golden. 
its. 2/6 net 


1/6 net 
The Quest of Three. 1/3 net 
The Lady of Heron's 

1/3 net 
Greta The Steadfast. 


1/- net 
LETTICE BELL 

Our Good Night Book. 
17 Favourite Scripture 
Stories retold for the 
Children's Twilight Hour. 
Cap Quarto. Over 200 
pages, with illustrations 
and colour drawings. Pic- 
torial Boards. 2/6 net; 
3/- post free. 


PICKERING & INGLIS 


W, LONDON, EDINBURGH 
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Notes 


The article which we publish on another page on library talks gives prominence to a 
subjeé&t which is now exercising the minds of a good many librarians. The case for the 
miscellaneous lecture is not often put adequately, but this type of le€ture is meant not to 
teach people, as is the case with a formal course of leétures, but to stimulate their interest 
so that they may, if they are disposed, follow up the subjeé&t. No real good comes from mis- 
cellaneous leétures, one of the young writers in the Library Assiflant has cxsem | declared, 
Of course, he has no data on which to base that statement ; no one yet has thoroughly studied 
the question and has been able to prove no good result. There ate librarians who hold quite 
definitely that courses of le€tures are the work of teaching institutions, and the mixing up of 
libraries with aétual teaching is definitely to be avoided. Can it be proved that courses do 
produce larger numbers of students than miscellaneous leétures ? 

Librarians tell us that their experience of University Extension and similar leétures in 
the production of students has been most disappointing ; there being not ten per cent. of 
those who attend leétures who actually write papers or do any serious reading, or, indeed, 
anything in conneétion with the lectures except listen to them. Others add that all lectures 
are bad; they are given by mutual improvement and debating societies, cinemas, lecture 
agencies, and all sorts of other bodies, and should not be inflitted upon libraries. Those 
who defend them urge that they are the best means of publicity for libraries that has yet 
been discovered, and they give preliminary introduétions to subjeéts to readers who other- , 
wise would not get them at all. It has yet to be proved, although there are ominous signs, 
that broadcasting will interfere with library lectures. 

The preponderance of lectures on travel in library programmes is to be deplored perhaps ; 
but it merely represents the faét that such leétures are available in so much greater numbers 
than are leétures on almost any other subject; and le€ture agencies offer them to libraries 
very often without fee; moreover, lantern slides illustrating them are plentiful. We quite 
agree with Mr. Anderson that here the field of the cinema is being invaded in an amateurish 
manner ; this should be avoided so far as possible. The difficulty of finding lecturers com- 
petent to deal with Class 800 of Dewey, to use Mr. Anderson’s phrase, is very real ; ‘there 
are very few people in the ordinary way who can place such knowledge at the disposal of the 
libraries. We think it a mistake to expeé the librarian to lefture to any extent } he certainly | 
can appear now and then, but to make him in any way responsible for courses of lectures | 
is to take him away from his duties. 


The banning of books because they express opinions which are fot commonly accepted | 
in religion and in other branches of human thought is raised by a librarian who has excluded | 
Bernard Shaw’s The Adventures of a Black Girl in Her Search for God on the ground that this 
book does not correétly represent the elementary teachings of Christianity. Such an exclusion | 
ignores the elementary principle of the public library that it should represent all sides 
impartially and without qualification so long as they do not break the laws of eur.country. 
We are sure that suppression will not be carried very far in our libraries here. At the 
same time, the question of the age at which some readers receive books is an important 
consideration in this matter as in the matter of sex books. _A book is only dangerous when | 
its reader allows himself to be influenced by the most subtle of all influences, that of a good 
author, and is without sufficient knowledge to be able to criticise the author adequately. | 
Moreover, some such books as Bernard Shaw’s give considerable real and sincere pain to | 
readers to whom Christianity is a vital_thing; these have a right to their ideas, and 
are right in believing that they should be res d. It would seem, therefore, that the whole 
of this argument bears towards the raising of the age at which children in general and without | 
qualification are given admission to open shelves, otherwise we must make the open shelf | 


suitable for the young person, and that appears to us to be ridiculous. . The asbrary for the | 
adolescent appears to us to provide the solution to the difficulty. On this er librarians | 
should have very clear opinions, and we“wish they would use our pages 


express them. 
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CATALOGUE CARDS 


The “‘ COPTIC " CATALOGUE CARDS have been specially selected for their hard wearing 
qualities and are recommended for library use. They are supplied in the usual Standard 
rulings and punch holes, and are stocked in the following tints: Blue, Green, Pink, Salmon, 
Primrose and White. Price, Ruled and Punched, 7/3 per 1,000. 

£3/10/0 per 10,000 lot. 

Unruled and Punched, 6/9 per 1,000. 

£3/5/0 per 10,000 lot. 
The “ COPTIC LIGHTWEIGHT ” CATALOGUE CARDS are suitable for use where a lighter 
weight quality is required. 

Price, Ruled and Punched, £1/17/6 per 10,000 lot. 


STANDARD RULINGs. 
Form 1.—Ruled Blue Feint Form 2.—-Ruled Feint and Red 
and Red Headline one side. Headline with margin lines on 
left one side. 








VARIOUS PUNCHES 


oe 





GooDos 
SEND 
SENT 
FOR 
CARRIAGE 
SAMPLES 
PAID 





7? 


PRICES FOR OTHER SIZES, QUALITIES AND RULINGS, ON APPLICATION 


GUIDE CARDS 


Guide Cards, tabbed centre three-quarters, halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and sixths, punched 
round hole, can be supplied in heavy weight material in six colours: Buff, Blue, Green, 
Salmon, Pink and Yellow. 

Price, 4/- per 100; £1/10/0 per 1,000 
As above, but in a medium thickness board. 

Price 2/6 per 100; 15/0 per 1,000. 


GRAFTON & Co. 


(FRANK HAMEL) 


COPTIC HOUSE, 51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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Personal News 


Mr. T. E. Callander, F.L.A., Fulham 
Public Libraries, to be Librarian, Finchley 
Public Library. 

Mr. Wilfrid Hynes, F.L.A., Librarian of 
the Kensal Rise Public Library, Willesden, to 
be Borough Librarian, Eastbourne. He was 
at Kensal Rise 12 years; previously Cardiff, 
Hove and Eccles. F.L.A., 1919. Past Presi- 
dent, Society of Public Librarians. Member 
of Nalgo Met. Dist. Committee. Ex-Chairman, 
Willesden Council Staff Association. 


Obituary 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. Archibald 
Henry Dewdney, librarian-in-charge of the 
Balham Public Library, Wandsworth, which 
occurred in April at the age of 52. Mr. 
Dewdney’s service extended over 36 years, 
all of which were spent in Wandsworth, and 
he had been in charge of Balham since 1924. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lusrary Worup would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offites not later than the 
fir't of each montb.| 


Altrincham 


Tangible tokens of the esteem in which 
Miss Beckett, who recently retired from the 
position of Librarian of Altrincham Public 
Library and Museum, after 4o years’ faithful 
service, when she was the recipient of pre- 
sentations from the users of the Lending 
Library, from the Altrincham and District 
Natural History and Literary Society, and last, 
but not least, from the members of her Staff. 
The gift from the readers took the form of a 
cheque and an all-electric wireless set, while 
that from the Natural History Society was a 
cut-glass fruit bowl. The gift from the 
Library Staff, which had been presented 
previously, was an easy chair, and with it a 
photograph of Miss Beckett and the staff. 


Birmingham 
The question of providing organised 
libraries in Birmingham hospitals was. dis- 





cussed at a meeting held recently at the 
General Hospital. As the chairman, Mg. 
H. M. Cashmore (the chief librarian of the 
city) explained, the subje& has been comi 
Steadily to the front recently, but, although 
several hospitals had collections of books, 
there was no organised movement in Birming- 
ham. There had been informal talks on the 
matter, and it was felt the time had come 
when something definite should be done on 
systematic lines. 

Dr. T. L. Hardy (physician to the General 
Hospital), supporting the idea, wrote that 
there could be no difference of opinion as to 
the needs of a circulating library for a hospital 
such as theirs. It had a definite value from 
the medical aspect, and he considered reading 
an important part of occupational treatment, 
The type of literature to which their patients 
had access was often deplorable, and he would 
welcome the eStablishment of a good, com 
prehensive library, embracing all types of 
literature, from the classics to Edgar Wallace, 
administered by a sympathetic, understanding 


librarian. 


Coventry 

The Public Libraries have just issued a 
select list of books on Modern Technology, 
chiefly ineering, Chemical Technology, 
Metallurgy, Textiles, Building, etc. 


Lancaster 
Wrretess Discussion Group. 


The Leéture Hall of the Public Library 
has been opened for the reception of the 
broadcast series, ““God and the World 
through Christian Eyes,” with discussion 
afterwards under a local leader. It was felt 
by the Library Committee and Borough 
Librarian and Curator (Mr. G. M. Bland, 
F.S.A.) that a central group meeting on neutral 
ground and conduéted impartially would be 
of real benefit to the religious life of the 
town. The attendances at the six broadcasts 
already given have averaged nearly a hundred 
persons, and the interest in the lectures and 
the discussion has been well maintained. 
panel of group leaders has been 
selected, and praétically every religious 
kindred body in the town have collaborated 
with the Librarian in this work...A represente 
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tive collection of suitable books is provided, 
including the smaller and more popular works, 
and in addition to special displays in the 
Lending Department, selections of the books 
are available in the Lecture Hall during the 
broadcasts. Book-lists have been compiled 
and copies freely distributed, and as a result 
of the methods employed in the organisation 
of this listening group there has been a marked 
increase in the issue of religious books from 
the Library. Is this the first listening group 
meeting ina Public Library on a Sunday evening ? 


Leeds 


The April Bulletin has an article on the 
Marketing of Agricultural Produéts, from 
apples, eggs, fish, hay, livestock, timber, 
tobacco, etc., to wool. There are in all one 
hundred and ten separate monographs on 
various produéts in the library. 


Leicester 


The Leicester Municipal Libraries have 
issued a list of books on Gardening, Poultry 
and Bees. 


Liverpool 

“ The Story of the Christian Faith” was 
represented recently at an exhibition held in 
the Picton and Hornby Libraries, Liverpool, 
under Corporation auspices. The variety of 
the treasures displayed astonished many visitors 
who included representatives of the churches. 


The Walker Art Gallery and City 
Museums had made their contribution. The 
piétures included Holman Hunt’s “ Triumph 
of the Innocents ” and Ford Madox Brown’s 
“Coat of Many Colours.” Specimens of 
Egyptian papyrus, the linen girdle, seventeen 
feet long, of Rameses III. of Egypt, and 
specimens of the locusts of the eighth plague 
were shown. 


Many Bibles were exhibited as well as 
every branch and type of commentaries, con- 
cordances, criticism, liturgies, psalters, illu- 
minated missals, Christian art and antiquities, 
descriptions of Bible countries, Church history, 
theology and sermons. The Libraries Com- 
mittee chairman (Major W. E. S. Napier) was 
present at the opening. The exhibition was 
organised by the chief librarian, Mr. G. H. 





Parry, with the assistance of his deputy, Mr. J. 
F. Smith, and of Messrs. Cochran and R. 
Paden. 


Swinton and Pendlebury 


The May number of the Bulletin contains 
an article on the Pleasures of Hiking. The 
New Clifton Branch Library is to be opened 
early in June. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


This month we have a mixed bag to 
dip into—a University Library, two American 
Public Libraries, and a Regional Bureau. 


Universtry OF Lonpon.—Report of the 
Library Committee for 1932. 

The Commitee are pleased to report that the 
general aétivities of the Library have been satisfac- 
torily maintained in spite of the increasing difficulties 
arising from its defeBive and inadequate housing. 
Record figures were again realised in readers and 
issues. Library now contains about 277,780 
volumes and pamphlets. Of this total 6,860 were 
added during the past year. 6,527 readers are using the 
Library, and they borrowed 143,066 books in the 
year being reviewed. 4,299 volumes were sent by post 
to readers. From the general library 39,731 volumes 
were issued, and 78,659 were used in the reference 
library. Books and music scores borrowed from the 
music library totalled 4,608 and 7,776 were used for 
reference. Work in conneétion with University Exten- 
sion Centres and Tutorial Classes has been reorganised. 
5,484 volumes were sent out to the Classes and 1,785 
were received by the Centres. A list of additions to the 
general library has been compiled and published. In 
the scheme of inter-library loans 128 books were 
borrowed by, and 275 loaned from, the Library. 
Among the many donations received special mention 
must be made of the 20,000 photoSstat reproduGions 
of Tudor church music presented by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust ; and a colle&ion of 500 minia- 
ture books in bookcase from Mr. Cecil Crofton. 
BurraLo Public Library.—36th Annual Re- 

port, 1932. Acting Librarian, Alexander 
Galt. Population, 586,330. Stock, 632,732. 
Additions, 77,913. Issue, 4,207,984. Bor- 
rowers, 211,983. Branches, 14. 

Owing to the redu@tion in the amount of the 
appropriation for the city’s fiscal year, and the in- 
creased circulation due largely to the business depres- 
sion, the past year has been one of great difficulty. 
It was found necessary to close four branches. All the 
branch libraries were closed in rotation for periods of 
four and a half months. Other adjustments and 
economies were carried out to meet the situation. In 
spite of these drawbacks an exceedingly good report 
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is to hand, the chief point of which is the large increase 
of 262,777 in the total circulation. The total cost per 
book issued was 10 cénts., a figure much below that 
of any other city of the same size. After years of 
Steady decline the circulation in the children’s library 
has begun to increase rapidly, and the facilities 
vided to be more widely used. In the schools there 
are now 1,631 classroom libraries administered by the 
public library. The total issue from these was 1,036,216. 
A library is also maintained in the City Hospital, and 
issued 54,985 volumes. Over one-third of the people 
in the city are borrowers from the library, and the 
reading of cach averaged 20 books per year. 


SCHENECTADY Public Library—Annual Re- 
port for 1932. 


The Library service is carried on by a main build- 
ing and five branch libraries located in schools, all of 
which have books for adults as well as children. The 
main library has a loan department of 59,454 volumes, 
with a register of 27,491 borrowers. The children’s 
room contains 9,511 volumes, and has 4,783 borrowers. 
During the past year 13,870 books were added to Stock ; 
3,283 were withdrawn, and 5,814 bound. The total 
issues for the year amounted to 823,518, which is an 
increase over the previous year of 194,462. The refer- 
ence room has a Stock of 3,157 volumes, and the 
periodical room 2,605. The five branch libraries house 
27,423 volumes ; have a register of 15,313 borrowers, 
and issued 350,313 books. Efforts are being made to 
broaden the service by the publication of additions in 
the daily press, the preparation of book guides, and 
supply of desired reading to clubs, Study circles, and 
summer camps. 


NorTHERN REGIONAL LisrRARY SyYsTEM.— 
2nd Annual Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 1932. Hom. Secretary and lreasurer, 
M. C, Pottinger, F.L.A. 


\fter the largely experimental nature of the pre- 
vious year’s working, 1932 may be summed up as a 
year of consolidation and progress. The system now 
comprises 33 libraries, 20 of which are urban, 3 county 
and 10 university and special libraries. There has been 
a marked increase of applications made to the Bureau 
by libraries within the region. 2,193 applications were 
received compared with 1,792 in the previous year. 
297 were received from the National Central Library. 
Of these applications. 1,575 were satisfactorily dealt 
with by the Bureau. Books lent by the Region as an 
outlier of the National Central Library aamabaied 284. 
Several books were exchanged between libraries on the 
Continent and America. Mutually helpful relations 
have been maintained with other regional bureaux. 
The high cost of book transport has been debated, and 
after quotations had been invited, arrangements were 
made with a firm to deliver at a flat rate of 6d. per book, 


or parcel of books, between any two libraries within - 


the region. This service is cheaper and quicker than 
that available from the Post ec. Great progress 
has been made with the Union Catalogue, which now 
contains Over 99,000 entries. The Bureau received a 
second instalment of {500 of the grant from the Carnegie 
Trustees. 
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Revision of Stock 


A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep BaARLow. 


THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 
only to give a list of the new editions of books 
that are within the field of public library book 
sele&tion, but particularly to show to what 
degree, if any, they have been revised. My 
experience is that librarians find this informa- 
tion difficult to obtain as a rule. 


Batt (F. R.) The Law of Master and Servant. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, 12s. 6d.) 

Portions of Chapters I., V. and IX. of the 192 
edition have been rewritten, whilst the substance 
arrangement of Chapter XI. have been changed. The 
chapters on Workmen’s Compensation have been com- 
pletely revised, and a chapter on Apprentices has been 


added. 


BraBant (F. G.) Oxfordshire. I//us., WS 

Ed. 5. 1933. Little Guides. (Methuen, 6s.) 

This edition has been re-set, and there are numer- 

ous revisions of detail. These bring the edition of 

1906 and the revision of 1925 up to date. A list of 
brasses is now included. 

Burpvetr (Sir Henry) Ed. How to Become a 
Nurse. Ed. 12. 1933. (Faber and Faber, 
48.) 

The last revision of 1927 is now again revised 

and brought up to date in matters of detail.. 

CARPENTER (H. B.) Colour: a manual of its 
theory and practice. I//us. 1933. (Batsford, 
9s-) 

Originally published in 1915, this edition has 
been reset and the plates remade. There is now an 
appendix of five examples of applied colour, and short 
descriptive notes by Marjoric A. Carpenter. 
Cuares (David) Commercial Photography. 

Iilus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, ros. 6d.) 

This is practically a new book. The text has been 
enlarged by about fifty per cent., and there are con- 
siderably more illustrations than in the 1927 edition. 
Davies (M. B.) Physical Training, Games and 

Athletics in Schools. Diags. Ed. 3. 1933. 
(Allen and Unwin, 6s.) 

About twenty pages longer than the revision of 
1930. The additional matter indicates recent trends 
in the teaching of physical training. The seéion on 
Sports and Athletics has been expanded, and several 
new diagrams have been added. 


Evers (Norman) The Chemistry of Drugs. 
Ed. 2. 1933. (Benn, 55s.) 


There are numerous additions to the text of the 
1926 edition. The whole book has been reset, and 
there are two new chapters dealing with the therapeutic 
applications of the hormones and of vitamins, 














FRANKLIN (Thomas) Earth Lore: a physical 
geography. Diags., Illus., Maps. Ed. 2. 
1932. (Johnston, 2s. 6d.) 

“ Retains all the essential features of the original 
work, and, in addition, contains the rae chapters 
of Book VI. (Physical Geography) in the ina Geo- 
graphies Series by the same author.””—Preface. 


HausBRAND (E.) Evaporating, Condensing 
and Cooling Apparatus. Jilus. Ed. 5. 
1933. (Benn, 25s.) 

The text is that of the 1929 edition with a few 
minor corrections. There is also a new chapter dealing 
with heat exchanges in modern industrial praétice. 
The bibliography has been brought up to date. 


MurrkHEAD (Findlay) Ed. Short Guide to 
London. Maps, Plans. Ed. 3. The Biwe 
Guides. (Benn, 5s.) 


Revised to date in detail. 


Smirn (Sir William) A Smaller Latin-English 
Didtionary. Revised Edition by J. F. 
Lockwood. 1933. (Murray, 9s.) 

This is the second revision since the book was 
originally published in 1855. The principles followed 
in this revision differ on many points from those of the 
revision of 1881, with the result that the whole work 
has been prattically rewritten. A larger and more 
legible type has been used, and the proper names 
somewhat reduced in number, are now included in 
the main body of the diétionary. 


Wiiuiams (Leonard) Minor Maladies and 
their Treatment. Ed. 6. 1933. (Bailliére, 
10s. 6d.) 

First published in 1906, and last revised in 1923. 

In this present revision the author claims that there 
are decided changes following the trend of modern 
medical thought. The chapter on “‘ Goutiness’’ has 
been replaced by one entitled “‘ Salient Symptoms,” 
and the chapter on “‘ Dyspepsia’’ has been largely re- 
written and expanded. The chapter on drugs has 
been revised by Dr. I. G. Cobb. 

Woopwarp (W. H.) An Outline History of 
the British Empire from 1500 to 1932. 
Maps. Ed. 5. 1932. (C.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 

“This is an abridged edition of the author’s 

Short Hiftory of the Expansion of the British Empire 

(Sixth Edition, 1931) . . . opportunity has been taken 

to bring the record of events up to the year 1932.”’— 

Prefatory Note. 


Reprints of the Month 


PEMBERTON (Max) The Impregnable City. 
(Cassell.) 3s. 6d. net. 


A Romance. 


PEMBERTON (Max) The Sea Wolves. (Cassell.) 
38. 6d. net. 


A Romance. 
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Round the Publishing 


Houses 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 


The Capek brothers have produced 
another book which is to be published in 
June. This is a book of Fairy Tales. The 
amusing text by Karel Capek is illustrated 
with line drawings by Josef Capek. Eric 
Gill contributes an Introduétion to Dr. 
Mulk Raj Anand’s The Hindu View of 
Art. The author has summed up all such 
considerations, religious, philosophic, socio- 
logical, xsthetic and technical, as will be 
helpful for the understanding of Indian Art. 
Sir Arthur Salter’s new book, The United 
States of Europe, which will be published by 
Allen and Unwin, probably on June 27th, 
is mainly concerned with the work of the 
League of Nations during its first ten years. 
The book is divided into two parts—the first, 
“The United States of Europe as based on 
the League,” and the second, ‘‘ The Weapons 
of the League,” which deals extensively with 
the Kellog Paét. The views of Young Russia 
on the Communist régime are well expressed 
in a new book, Youth in Soviet Russia. The 
author, Klaus Mehnert, is a young man only 
27 years old, who was born in Moscow of 
German parents and is bi-lingual. He is in 
constant touch with Soviet Russia and knows 
it well. This author has written a cheerful 
and optimistic book which throws a light on 
the mentality of the younger generation. 


WM. HEINEMANN LTD. 

Mrs. Violet Trefusis, the author of 
Tandem, which Heinemann’s are publishing 
at the end of this month, has already had two 
successful French novels published in France. 
This study of two sisters’ lives could only be 
the work of an author steeped in the con- 
trasted cultures of England and France. 


JOHN MURRAY. 

John Murray announces a new work by 
Sir Francis Younghusband, the eminent author 
of Dawn in India, and many other successful 
books. This, The Living Universe, is an inter- 
pretation of the part man plays in the scheme 
of things conceived from the idea that the 
universe is not fundamentally material, with 
a chance manifestation of life on this planet, 
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but is animated by an Eternal Spirit that 
remains always the same. Another inter- 
eSting book in preparation with John Murray 
is Eton Faces, Old and Young, a volume of 
verse by Dr. C. A. Alington, Headmaster of 
Eton. In view of the fact that Dr. Alington 
was recently induéted into the Deanship of 
Durham this book is doubly interesting. 
Any book by the famous Headmaster of Eton 
would be sure of a welcome, but the faé that 
Dr. Alington is serving his last term at Eton 
makes this more or less a valedictory tribute 
to the famous school after seventeen years of 
distinguished headmastership. The verses, 
as may be expected, cover a very wide range, 
and will be published on June 1t. 


PICKERING & INGLIS. 


Some interesting new titles by favourite 
authors have recently been added to Pickering 
and Inglis’s juvenile literature. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


Brock (Andrew) Key Books of British 
Authors, 1600-1932. 8vo, cloth, pp. 384. 
London, Denis Archer, 1933. 15s. net. 

Mr. Block has made his seleétion of 1,000 authors 
with a Stern hand. Probably every one who opens the 
book will miss one of his favourite authors, and it will 
be very little consolation to discover that British 
authors born in Czecho-Slovakia or the United States 
are excluded. But apart from this little trouble Mr. 

Block’s work is interesting and useful. His selection 

of contemporary reviews adds considerably to its value. 

Mr. Block must be complimented on devising a brilliant 

new idea in thus choosing the “ high spots *’ of author- 

ship. 

Brock (Andrew) Sir J. M. Barrie. His First 
Editions: Points and Values. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv., 38. London, Foyle, 1933, 6s. net. 

An excellent hand list to Sir James Barrie’s first 
editions (or should we say Frrst Eprrions). We hand 
it to Mr. Block that he does know how to arrange an 
alphabetical series without including the “A’’ and the 

“* The’s.”’ Barrie’s Christmas booklet for 1931, “‘ The 

Greenwood Hat,”’ does not appear, but this is the only 

omission we have noticed. 

Warraker’s Cumutative Book List, Part 
XXXV., January-March, 1933. A Classified 
List of Publications giving Authors, Titles, 
Sub-Titles, Sizes, Publishers, Prices and 
Dates of Issue, together with an extended 
Alphabetical Index to Authors and Titles. 





| 
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8vo, wrappers, pp. 104. London, Whitaker, 
1933. 38. net. 
The first quarter of 1933 has uced a fair 
number of new publications which Messrs. Whitaker 
ify in their useful Cumulative Book List, giving so 
comprehensive an index to their system of classification 
that there can be no excuse for wasting a moment 
when turning up works on any desired subje&. 


Doustepay (W. E.) A Manual of Library 
Routine. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 348. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. tos. 6d, 
net. 

Mr. Doubleday has attempted to dehydrate the 
main points of library administration into a book. 
We had believed that in these days of specialisation this 
class of ‘* pemmican’’ work had passed for ever, but 
this one appears to be in quite the old style. A few 

ges of chit-chat on this point or that is followed bya 
ist of the real text-books which the Student is bound 
to use and does use every day—though Mr. Doubleday, 
in his general preface to the series, goes so far as to 
deny their usefulness and even their existence. To take 
but one instance of his cursory style of dealing with 
important se@tions of library work, he devotes fourteen 
pages to classification, and we find the phrase “ detailed 
considerations of the principles and theory of classifica- 
tion lie beyond the scope of these pages.”” Then 
call this Manual—excellent as it is as a handbook— 
“ a full course of praétical instruétion ”’ ? 


THe CarneGre Unrrep Kincpom Trust. 
Nineteenth Annual Report (for the year 
ending December 315t, 1932). 

Admittedly there is not much new policy to record 
in this report, but in spite of restriéted spending power 
in some direétions, good oo has been asa 
whole on the liges laid down two years _— Para- 

raphs 35—44 deal with the Regional National 

Sacvhons and contain much important matter. 

Ormerop (James) Style in Card Cataloguing. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 14. Derby, Hill, 1933. 
Is. net. 

Mr. Ormerod has served an extremely useful 

urpose in this practical little brochure on Card Cata- 

aang He desires to bring the English praétice in 
line with the best American cards. hat could be 
more praiseworthy ? Is it not time that somewhere 
in London housing room should be given to a com- 
plete set of the s of the Library of Congas, to say 
nothing of supplementary entries on the lines of the 
enormous collections at the Palais Mondial ? 

appears to be behind in this respeét and if Mr. Ormerod’s 

endeavours can awaken the authorities to the faét, so 

much the better. 

MACKINNON (Albert G.) The Rome of ‘the 
Early Church. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 240. London, Lutterworth Press, 
1933. 78. 6d. net. 

The history of Rome in all its aspects has been a 
fruitful topic for writers since the iftian era, and 
new material which throws fresh light on the Cradle of 
the Church is still available as recent archeological dis- 
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coveries prove. The author is well known for his 

Studies on Rome, and in this, his latest work, he has 

depicted the spread of Christianity during the first three 

centuries. 

Apams (W. Marsham) The Book of the Master 
of the Hidden Places. Edited by E. J. 
Langford Garstin. Illustrated. 8Vvo, cloth, 
pp. 192. London, Search Publishing Co., 


1933. 128. 6d. net. 

An attempt is here made to conne& the Great 
Pyramid with the mySteries of the unseen world known 
to the ancient Egyptian Priests, and to regard it as the 
aétual scene of initiation and as representing in stone 
the same truth as was found in words in The Book of 
the Dead. For an underStanding of these occult truths 
the Student should study the work under consideration. 


Geppes (William) The Liabilities of Diretors 
of Limited Companies. 8vo, cloth, pp. xviii., 
270. London, Pitman, 1933. 1os. 6d. net. 

The legal queStions raised in this volume are of 

supreme importance to the public and a useful study 
might well be made by all who hold shares in companies. 
Of late certain abuses of Company Law have made a 
knowledge of the powers of directors necessary for 
protection, and here we are told in concise and easily 
understood form what they may or may not do. As 
the title of the work explains, it is primarily with the 
liabilities of dire€tors that it is concerned, and it is 
therefore to be recommended to the direétors them- 
selves and to company secretaries and accountants as 
well as to the general public. 


LENARD (Philipp) Great Men of Science. A 
History of Scientific Progress. Translated 
from the second German edition by Dr. 
H. Stafford Hatfield. With a Preface by 
E. N. da C. Andrade. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xx., 390. London, Bell, 1933. 
12s. 6d, net. 

This work is more than a mere sequence of bio- 
graphies of great scientists, it attempts to show the 
atual development of a knowledge of nature’s workings 
throughout twenty-four centuries, the claim on behalf 
of each outStanding figure in this galaxy being that he 
discovered something new. The fads are based on 
original sources and the high recognition won by the 
author is a guarantee of value. The translation, too, 
is adequate, but the footnotes are not voluminous, 
and if we feel a lack in Studying the work, it is that there 
might with advantage have been more extended biblio- 
graphies of the writings of the famous men included. 


Srevens (Alfred A.) The Recolleétions of a 
Bookman. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. 
London, Witherby, 1933. 10s. 6d. net. 

These memoirs are full of good things and must 
be read to be appreciated. A few words are given to 
everybody who was anybody in the world of letters of 
from twenty to forty years ago. Their names are too 
numerous to mention here, but every favourite author 
has his or her turn with often a good Story to boot. 

Life at Mudie’s, at the Time’s Book Club, and at Messrs. 

Heinemann’s in the old days gave Mr. Stevens plenty 
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of change and variety, and there are many good stories 
in his volume dealing with other experiences than 
bookish ones. No index has been provided which 
excludes the possibility of turning up tit-bits and Starts 
the reader on the pleasant path of reading the book 
through from first page to last which he certainly will 
not regret having > oe 


TILLorson (Marjory) The Complete Knitting 
Book. With Patterns and Easy-to-follow 
diagrams for knitting every garment for 
woman, child and man. Edited by Davide 
C. Minter. Illustrated. 4to, boards, cloth 
back, pp. x., 208. London, Pitman, 1933. 
5S. net. 

One would have believed that everything on the 
art of — had already appeared in print in one 
form or another, but this is a mistake as this very 
attractive and carefully thought out book proves. 
There are two essential qualities in good knitting, 
firstly originality of design and secondly correétness of 
measurement. If the student, and also the expert, will 
carefully follow the suggestions here laid down, there 
will be little risk of perpetrating the monstrosities in 
socks which earned an unenviable reputation as a 
Standing war joke. 

KauFMAN (George S.) and Frrser (Edna) 
Dinner at Eight. A Play. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 156. London, Heinemann, 1933. 
5s. net. 

The book of this Play, which is still running suc- 
cessfully, is well worth reading. It forms a Study in 
modern dramatic methods. We understand that a film 
of it is now being produced. 

West (Rebecca) A Letter to a Grandfather. 
Cr. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 46. London, 
Hogarth Press, 1933. 15. net. 

This is No. 7 of The Hogarth Letter Series, eleven 
of which, reprinted in volume form, were noted in our 
March issue. 

CAMERON (Isabel) From a Cottage in Penny- 
cock Lane. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 152. London, Religious Traé Society, 
1933. 3S. 6d. net. 

A chatty book introducing Mrs. Mackay who 
discourses cheerfully on every subjeét under the sun 
and many above and below it. 

Lewis (C. Day) The Magnetic Mountain. 
Cr. 8vo, boards, pp. 56. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1933. 35. 6d. net. 

Further verses from the pen of the author of 
“From Feathers to Iron,” several of them reprinted 
from various periodicals. 

Roserts (Michael) New Country. Prose and 
Poetry by the authors of New Signatures. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Hogarth 
Press,°1933. 75. 6d. net. 

A representative selection of the work of the 
younger writers who are aiming to bring into being a 
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new world and an enlightened literature. Among the 
contributors to this volume may be mentioned W. H. 
Auden, Richard Goodman, C. Day Lewis, William 
Plomer, John Lehmann, A. S. J. Tessimond and the 
editor. 


Wurrenouse (J. Howard) Three Bembridge 
Fables. Illustrated. 8vo, boards, cloth 
back, pp. viii., 22. London, Allen and 
Unwin, 1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

This little work, with its delicate drawings and 
imaginative ideas, is not only of distiné& local interest, 
but will appeal to most thoughtful schoolboys. 


Stewart (J. Innes) An Economic Geography 
of the British Empire Overseas. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 232. London, 
Pitman, 1933. 6s. net. 

This is a book for Students and its subje&t matter 
explains its importance. At no other period since the 
beginning development of the British Empire 
has there been such a crying need for information of the 
kind given between these covers. Rice, cotton, sugar, 
tea, wheat and rubber; coalfields, petroleum fields, 
natural vegetation and mineral produéts; fisheries, 
transport and lumber—a compendium of useful faéts 
relating to industries in far-flung parts of the empire— 
make the compact and handy work admirable for the 
purposes of a general survey of trade conditions. 


Tue Story Arias.—Knowledge of the World 
in Piéture Maps. Edited by John Stirling. 
Illustrated. 4to, cloth, pp. viii., 356. 
London, Nicholson and Watson, (1933). 
318. 6d. net. 

A book of pictures illustrating the physical geo- 
graphy, discovery, history, commerce and communica- 
tion of the world. The reproductions are good and 
the maps are on a new plan which is quite effective. 


Grizert (E. W.) The Exploration of Western 
AMERICA, 1800-1850. An Historical Geo- 
graphy. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
pp. xiv., 234. Cambridge University Press, 
1933. 128. 6d. net. 

It is extraordinary to think that in the year 1800 
more than half the area now included in the United 
States was practically unknown. The first half of the 
19th century saw the discovery of the great plains and 
lakes, saw the beginnings of a transport system which 
was to link the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and saw 
the development of the great agricultural industries 
in the wheat and cattle countries. The Story is well 
told by Mr. Gilbert, who has used all the available 
material on the explorers of the period. 


FICTION. 


BowEN (Marjorie) The Stolen Bride. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 300. London, Dickson, 1933. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Another experiment in cheap new novels by well- 
known authors. This is value indeed. Miss 

Marjorie Bowen has never lost her sense of historical 





romance and her Story takes us to the America of 
George Washington and the London of Samuel 
Johnson. 


Consett (James) Murder at Pringlehur&, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 
1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

The old mixture of a wonderful explosive, Secret 
Service men of various nationalities, murder and more 
murder, told in an a The last sentence 
is by far the best in the book but it goes too far. The 
Grand Buffet is nearer. 

Epquist (Dagmar) The Marriage of Ebba 
Garland. Translated from the Swedish 
by Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude Napier. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 250. London, Dickson, 
1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

A novel well above the average about human 
beings who love one another and face normal human 

ieee owing to that love. Mikael’s first marriage, 
is relations with his spoilt son, his sufferings from 

malaria are truthfully depifted. Ebba, secretary in a 

library, giving up her work to fall in with his peculiar 

needs is in the main a tragic figure, for in doing so she 
ives up security for uncertainty, even suspense, 
ibrarians are akin throughout the world and this 

Swedish one who knows how to retain his dignity in 

spite of an unfortunate divorce case is human enough 

to be too upset to go out to lunch after he had sent 

the whole of his staff chasing over the library for a 

missing work of reference which was found in the end 

under the papers on his own table. 


Hitron (Agnes Aubrey) The Hermit of 
Eskdale. A Story of a Cumbrian Dale. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 318. London, Warne, 
1933. 75. 6d. net. 

A well-written novel of the fells and dales of the 
Lake Distri& in which a Holy Man and many other 
simple folk take part. The scene is laid in the fourteenth 
century when side by side with Christianity, paganism 
Joun (Romilly and Katherine) Death by 

Request. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 340. London, 
Faber, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

A good deteétive Story. The secret is well 
and the charaéterization is comparatively clear. A led 
bit precious perhaps—but what will you ? 

S1ze (Nicholas) Ola the Russian. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 288. London, Warne, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

In this fine novel the author has colleéted the tradi- 
tions which surround the name of the romantic figure 
of Ola, who in the dark ages was son of a murdered 
king of Norway, was sold into slavery and later became 
the consort of a queen and regained the ki to 
which he had been born heir. A Story with a Strong 
Viking theme in it. 

Sontn (Ray) The Death Pack. A Mystery 
Thriller. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
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Fenland Press, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

What was the Death Pack ? Who was the joker ? 
The publishers may well ask the readers of this thriller 
to use their wits on answering these two vital questions. 
We take our solemn oath ey will not answer them 
until they turn to page umpteen (somewhere, not to 
specify too closely, in the three hundreds). 


SpricG (C. St. John) Crime in Kensington, 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, Pp- 284. London, Eldon 


Press, 1933. 7S. 6d, net. 

There have been some curious boarding houses, 
(pardon !—Private Hotels) both in fiétion and in real 
life, but the Garden Hotel, Tunbridge Gardens, W., 
is perhaps the limit. Murder, blackmail, the detetive 
(not particularly bright) and the ubiquitous crime 
expert (Northcliffe pattern: jewelled in every hole), 
make up a lively and novel story. 

Vincent (Lady Kitty) Sea-Change. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 310. London, Jenkins, 1933. 
7s. 6d. net. 

An amusing story of the temporary attachments 
which happen to those who go to sea in ships. It is 
obvious from this diverting Story that a Stewardess 
sees most of the game. 

Woop (S. Andrew) Bright Angel. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward Lock, 1933. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Striking novel of Soviet Russia and the adven- 
tures of an Englishman, Martin Peterson, and his sister 
Elsa. For sheer excitement this Story would take its 
place in the front rank of stirring tales. 


JUVENILE. 

DacuisH (Eric Fitch) How to See Flowers. 
Illustrated. 8vo, boards, pp. 142. London, 
Dent, 1933. 28. 6d. net. 

Mo&st readers know how to look at flowers, but 
that is a different matter to seeing them intelligently, 
and this attractive little volume tells you just what to 


look for. It is uniform with the companion works, 
“ How to See Plants,”’ and “ How to See Birds.”’ 


THe How-anp-Wuy SERIEgs. 
Boumpurey (G. M.) The Story of the Ship. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 96. 
Roserts (Harry) Thinking and Doing. 
Frontis. 8vo, cloth, pp. 96. 
London, Black, 1933. 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
Two new and attractive volumes in this well 


eStablished series. Librarians will not hesitate to add 
these titles to those already on their shelves. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LipraAry Asso- 
CIATION. March, 1933. 


More Booxs. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library. March, 1933. 





Brooks (R. C.) The Soviet Way. Reading 
with a Purpose Series No. 67. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1933. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. An Inter- 
national Quarterly for Psychodiagnostics 
and Allied Studies. Vol. 1, No. 3, March, 
1933. London, Allen and Unwin. 


Correspondence 


The Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
Sir, 


THE SOUTH-EASTERN REGIONAL 
LIBRARY. BUREAU AND _ THE 
LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A well-known public librarian tells me 
that my remark, reported in your last issue, 
that the London Public Libraries stood in- 
explicably aloof from the scheme, is unjustified. 
Officially they have not considered the scheme, 
although the committee dealing with the Joint 
Catalogue of the London Public Reference 
Libraries discussed the matter informally and 
asked to be invited to the recent conference. 
That invitation they received and were present 
as representing the committee and not their 
authorities. In any case, it does not seem 
important to press the matter now. If the 
extra-metropolitan libraries of the home 
counties are adequately organized, a scheme 
will then exist to which London Public 
Libraries may quite easily ally themselves, if 
they can be persuaded to do so. It may be 
wrong to overload the scheme with so many 
libraries at its inception. 

I have read the correspondence of Mr. 
Philip contra Mr. Salter Davies, and both as 
chairman of the Organizing Committee and 
as municipal librarian I have had in view the 
difficulties seen by Mr. Philip. He can be 
assured that the committee is well aware of 
them, and a few rules, carefully observed, 
will prevent the improper use of the scheme. 
I notice in a Hendon newspaper that it is 
suggested the new Public Library at East 
Finchley, which is beginning on a quite 
inadequate sum of money for books, may be 
able to borrow the more expensive books 
from the Regional Bureau. East Finchley, 
if indeed it has such a hope, will soon be 
informed that the Regional Bureau does not 
exist to relieve its ratepayers of their library 
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obligations. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the main business of a bureau is with 
older, less accessible books and not much with 
current literature. Otherwise it is a menace 
to authorship, publishing and bookselling, 
and inimical in the end to the very purpose of 
libraries. At this stage, however, I hope that 
the advantages will be stressed rather than the 
difficulties. 

I am quite sure there is no difficulty in 
the running of Regional Library co-operation 
schemes which cannot be overdone if there 
is good will between the people concerned. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C. Berwick SAyYErs, 
Chairman. 


April 19th, 1933. 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. 
WHY SYSTEMATIC CLASSIFICATION ? 


Srr,—It seems Strange at this time of 
day, after the labours of Dewey, Cutter, and 
Brown, that the subje& of systematic versus 
alphabetic classification in libraries should be 
raised again; but I can assure Mr. Tarrant 
Smith that others have also felt for a long time 
the reasonableness of some at least of his 
arguments, and have wondered whether an 
alphabetic arrangement of subjects would not 
be better for a popular open-shelf library, 
though it be contrary to all our instinés and 
traditions. I began to have doubts myself 
some years ago, when Mr. Smith’s namesake, 
Mr. Robertson Smith, published his Alphabetic 
Mnemonic Classification; and with the in- 
creasing growth in complexity of Dewey and 
the huge schedules of the Library of Congress 
scheme, I became more uneasy Still. For this 
reason I have ever since advocated the use of 
the alphabetic (diétionary) catalogue in prefer- 
ence to the classified variety as one way of 
returning to simpler methods. In this con- 
neétion it is significant that even in the United 
States, where the battle of exaét classification 
was fought and won, the diétionary catalogue 
for the most part has become supreme. It is 
Still more significant that a few librarians have 


begun to discard Dewey in their children’s ~ 


libraries for a simpler arrangement under such 
alphabetic headings as Adventures, Bible 
Stories, Countries, Fairy Tales and Legends, 
Famous People, Nature, and so on and so 


forth. - 











The problem in an adult library is three- 
fold: (1) shall the books be arranged in one 
Straight series of subjects, like an encyclopedi 
or in groups or classes? (2) how s the 
subjects be chosen ? and (3) what can be done 
in the way of devising a notation ? 


I have nothing to say at this Stage to the 
firs question. To the second I suggest that 
Sears’ Lift of Subject Headings for Small Libraries, 
or one of the other printed lists, might form a 
basis for a working system of subjeéts. This 
would have to be simplified in order to avoid 
headings with the same letters. For the 
notation the Cutter-Sanborn alphabetic order 
table could be applied to mark both subjeés 


and authors. Examples :-— 

Armenian Church A7z2 

Babylonia Bir 

English Literature E58 

Socrates $67 

Technocracy T25 
Ormanian. Church of Armenia A72.073 
Boulton Babylonia Br1.076 
Brook. English Literature Es58.B87 
Cross. Socrates $67.Co5 
Raymond. Technocracy T25.R26 


The advocates of logical classification will 
say at once: since a notation of some kind 
will admittedly be needed both on books and 
cards with an alphabetic arrangement, what 
advantage has B11.076 over Dewey’s 935.076? 
None that I can see ! 


I have written this letter; but I am not 
sure that I shall ever become a convert to the 
proposed change. The advantages of an 
alphabetic arrangement in a popular library 
are obvious enough; but the plan of dis- 
persing related subjects all over the shelves 
in A-Z order will seem reactionary to most 
librarians ; though an encyclopedia does this, 
and even scholars use and value encyclopedias. 
Curiously enough, at this moment some 
librarians, dissatisfied with the alphabetic 
arrangement of fiction, are beginning to 
arrange novels under such headings as Detec- 
tive and MyStery Stories, Romances, and 
WeStern Stories. 

Yours, etc., 
James ORMEROD, 


Librarian. 


Central Library, 
Derby. 
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Editorial 


CHaucer Housz was opened with due ceremony on May 25th. But not by Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin ; the decision of the Prime Minister the day before that he liked Lossiemouth more 
than London made Mr. Baldwin’s presence at the House of Commons essential. He attended 
the luncheon at University College, where, we are told, he smoked his famous pipe and made 
a brief and delightful speech to a company limited to the officers, council and some dis- 
tinguished guests, including Mrs. Carnegie herself, representatives of the Carnegie United 
Trust in Lord Elgin, Miss Haldane and Sir Donald MacAlister, as well as Lord Balniel (who, 
however, is an officer, being Chairman of the Council) and our fine old friend Lawrence 
Inkster; but lack of space confined the lunch and Mr. Baldwin to that distinguished but 
very small assembly. > R % * * * 


It was Lord Irwin who deputised for Mr. Baldwin in the Great Hall of University 
College where the ceremony was performed, and a great crowd welcomed him, quite pleased 
with the substitute. Lord Irwin’s speech dwelt upon three points mainly: the changed 
attitude of the librarian from one of custodian of the book to welcoming host of the reader ; 
the essential value of libraries to the State and to the carrying on of civilisation; and to the 
faét that enlightened councils had made no cuts in library expenditure, deeming libraries of 
immense and necessary value in times of unemployment and in the otherwise increasing 
leisure of the people. Speeches by Sir Henry Miers, who presided, and by Lord Balneil and 
Lord Elgin were capitally made and warmly received; and Mr. Jast made a speech in his 
best manner in which he called into the hall the ghosts of E. B. Nicholson and Henry R. 
Tedder, our first secretaries, J. Y. W. MacAlister, who gave us our Charter and a thousand 
inspirations ; William Ewart, who piloted the first public library A& through Parliament ; 
Edward Edwards, his professional guide and the creator of library literature; James Duff 
Brown, who gave us open access and re-wrote library literature for his own day; John 
Ballinger, who assisted as much as any the passage of the Libraries A& of 1919, and Frank 
Pacy, the master-secretary. It was well done. 

* *x x * * * 


Chaucer House, with its five floors of members’ room, library and council room, offices 
and stores, is now at the service of the profession. Its oak panelling, thick-pile carpets, 
armchairs, busts, portraits and, not least, books combine to make it a meeting place worthy of 
any profession. The members’ room will be open daily for all librarians and refreshments are 
to be available if they are needed. The council room, with its indireé& lighting, beautifully 
arranged windows and chaste dais is admirable in its acoustic properties, and those who call 
upon Mr. Welsford, the genial secretary, will be impressed with dis setting, for the room is 
a worthy one. A brochure, prepared by Mr. Esdaile, with photographs of the building as 
it was, and photographs and sketches of what it now is, was given to each guest at the opening. 
It is a worthy souvenir of a real occasion, and a permanent tribute to the generosity of the 
Carnegie Trustees, the faith of the Council who were largely guided by Mr. Savage in their 
goings, and to the skill of the architeéts, Messrs. Gold and Aldridge. 


* * * x * * 


Much discussion has taken place recently as to the desirability or otherwise of allowing 
people who desire to enter the library profession to work without payment in libraries, 
Every chief librarian is approached at times by attractive, well educated people, often graduates. 
but not always so, who have .~. means and the will to give service freely in exchange for 
training. Some of these young people genuinely desire to enter the library profession ; they 
desire to serve that profession and no other; they have a vocation for it, and intend to go 
to the Library School or to take the L.A. diploma. Their proposition is often quite alluring 
to the understaffed librarian, who has many tasks on hand in which he would welcome help. 
Few libraries, we imagine, are so adequately Staffed that they have no arrears of work. There 
is also the point that the recruitment exclusively of library Staffs from boys and 
girls of about the age of sixteen prevents any library in this country from getting a highly 
educated Staff, and for at least thirty years librarians have been working for and advocating 
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higher education. On the other hand, in the circumstances of the times in which we live, the 
employment of unpaid labour may, we do not say it does, lead to the displacement pet ws 
service. Public authorities, badgered by Government and other people, are willing to reduce 
any expenditure legitimately, the easiest to cut in the eyes of these people being that of 
salaries. Any librarian, therefore, who allows unpaid labour to come into his library which 
can, or does, displace paid labour is pursuing a policy which ultimately will be uneconomic, 
and, at the present time, is manifestly unjust. On the other hand, a general rule, pursued 
without any consideration of individual cases, will close the library profession to a great 
many people who might be of the highest benefit to it. We believe the matter is under con- 
sideration, but the whole question of the recruitment of library staffs from first to last is 
deserving of a great deal more careful consideration than it has hitherto received. 


* * * x * * 


Our Irish colleagues, as one may read in the April issue of their journal, 4a Leabbarlann, 
are as much exercised in their way over the question of library censorship as we are; but 
they are confronted with the question of a definite official censorship, which has at least the 
advantage that it removes from the librarian the responsibility for making inclusions or 
exclusions of certain books. Their journal publishes in each of its issues the list of books 
prohibited, and one reads the list with rather mixed feelings. Many of the titles are of books 
which are of no particular interest from the rege library point of view; but there are 
exceptions, as for example, the rather remarkable novel by Elizabeth Lomond, I Have Been 
Young, which ought to be in every library used by girls after their middle ’teens, without 
exception ; George Moore’s A Storyteller’s Holiday, Wells’s The Bulpington of Blup are also 
banned, as is Naomi’s Mitchison’s Am Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents. The Editor 
of An Leabbarlann, criticising the list, remarks “ the books officially banned would, in the 
ordinary course, never be listed for use in a public library.” We can only ask, “ Would 
they not?” We have to remember, however, that the Free State is a Catholic country 
where there is no complete freedom of thought, and cannot be. As the Editor remarks, 
“ Librarians are public officials, and in book selection as in all other sections of their work, 
they are subjeét to the same code of regulation as are all other public officials.” Incidentally, 
of course, the lists published by the Censorship of Publications Board are most valuable to 
a certain type of reader who is enabled through them to find without searching the sort of 
literature which he most delights in. 


* x * - * * 


While we are on the subject of novels, is it not time that the novelists of to-day tried to 
give us a happier type of book? Concentrated misery, ending unhappily as it so often 
must, seems to be the aim of the average man who occupies the printing press to-day. If 
we cannot have a new Pickwick Papers, surely a few authors could take Temple Thurston’s 
A City of Beautiful Nonsense as an example to follow. It is not as if our writers of misery 
added anything important to the knowledge and growth of wisdom in this world ; they 
merely add to the misery they depict. We should like to publish for the benefit of invalids 
and others a list of cheerful modern books, and we should very much appreciate information 
from our fellow librarians of such books which they may have discovered in the course of 
their reading. This is a hint for the Hospital Libraries Committee of the Library Association. 


* + = * - * 


AN opportunity to revive interest in our local colleétion, if it needs it, may be found in working 
in co-operation with the B.B.C. in conneétion with the series of talks which Miss Grace 
Hadow begins on May 26th on Exploration 4t Home. In connection with this, librarians 
and curators have been invited to provide displays and exhibitions of the material in their 
charge which will vitalize these talks locally. Local maps, prints, histories, books on Spe 
names, surnames, natural history and geology, folklore, local manors and so on will 
required. 
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The Child and the Book* 


By J. Crementr Harrrson (Liverpool Public Libraries). 


Two hundred years ago the children’s book as a recognised, subordinate branch of literature, 
was unknown. Twenty years ago the children’s library as a recognised subordinate branch 
of library service was also unknown. At the present date the output of children’s books 
stands, in point of number, second only to that of fiction. Similarly the number of children’s 
books issued from our public libraries is exceeded only by that of fiétion. 


The professional literature written upon the subje& of fiction in public libraries has 
adopted gargantuan proportions. What we call the fiction question has always been with 
us, and, one supposes, always will be. The subjeé of children’s libraries has been similarly 
honoured. We have had Yearbooks, Handbooks, Textbooks, Manuals, Papers, Discussions, 
Reports, Questionnaires. And with reference to both subjeéts I would like very much to 
apply two lines of Pope :— 


“ Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 


My reason for this sweeping application is twofold: firstly I am convinced that much 
of this voluminous literature has been mere repetition, and secondly that the methods and 
theories upon which much of the literature has been based have been very definitely on 
the wrong lines. 


For example, if one is to judge from the contents of the professional journals, there 
must be very few librarians in this country who have not, at one time or another, issued 
questionnaires. This system of intelle€tual ordnance survey is, I believe, enormously popular 
in the United States. If, however, that country is to maintain its position as questioner in 
chief, it will have to look to its laurels. For the librarian of this country has seized upon 
the system with a delight comparable only to that of a child playing with a new toy. Appar- 
ently a questionnaire is capable of containing any number of queStions, but the librarian, 
one gathers, is unable to think of more than two. You know them both. One: “ What 
is your favourite book?” Two: “ Who is your favourite author?” Thus he questions 
his children. And to whom the children reply, as with one voice—One: “ David Copper- 
field” ; Two: “ Charles Dickens,” and it is thus that many of the younger ones have told 
their first lie. And the librarian is well pleased ; but, unfortunately, not like Pepys, “And so 
to. bed,” but straightway to the local press and all the professional journals, to give testimony 
to his discoveries. And this goes on all over the country; the same senseless questions, 
the same senseless answers, and more Stillborn literature upon the subjeé of children’s libraries 
is given to the world. Inevitably the impression arises that there is nothing more to be 
said upon the subjeét. So much has been written already that anything additional is 
merely another example of the human desire to gild the lily. 


If, however, we trouble to examine the nature of this huge output, we discover a very 
remarkable chara¢teristic. We have, apparently, said all that there is to say about children’s 
libraries ; but we have shown a curious reluctance to say anything at all about children’s 
books. Now, despite the fa that many regard strength and silence as synonymous with 
intelligence, the obvious explanation of our curious reticence on this subjeé is our ignorance. 


Yet surely a knowledge of children’s books is the essential charaéteristic of the children’s 
librarian. It is that which makes her what she is; which separates her from every other 
kind of librarian. Admittedly ignorance upon the subje& is not peculiar to our profession ; 
it is shared alike by teachers, educationalists, publishers, and book reviewers. But to us 

* A Paper read at the Joint Conference of the North Western, North Midland, and Birmingham 
and District Branches, at Southport. 
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this should aé as a further stimulant so that once we do realise the importance of the subje& 
we should do all within our power, both in our writings and in our praétical work, to point 
out its peculiar features, to show the folly of attempting to administer to the intellectual 
demands of the child, without a knowledge of the supply. And so perhaps a short expedition 
into this uncharted sea would be of some little value. 


At the beginning of this paper I said that two hundred years ago the children’s book 
as a recognised branch of literature was unknown. By that I meant that it was not until 
the eighteenth century that any serious effort was made, on the part of publishers and book- 
sellers, to cater for any demand for children’s books made by the reading population of the 
country. This, I think, is the explanation of the fa& that so many of what we call our children’s 
“ classics” were written for adult readers. “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
“ Gulliver’s Travels,” and “ Midshipman Easy” were all annexed by children because 
children wanted to read, each of these four works had something in it which appealed to 
children, and there was nothing else for them to read. 


The evolution of the children’s book from the year 1744, when John Newberry pub- 
lished his “‘ Little Pretty Book,” expressly for children, to the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the public library movement was being slowly and rather painfully delivered to the 
world, is one of slow development from artificiality and overpowering puritanism to a natural- 
ness and vigour which reached their greatest heights in Stevenson and Haggard. But, the 
development was not regular; it was very slow until the middle of the last century, very 
rapid in the latter half. And it is the amazing rapidity of this development in the ’Seventies 
and ’Eighties which is the most important feature of children’s literature in England. It 
was so rapid that very few appear to have realised its significance. And yet if it had been 
realised much of our subsequent work with children would have been simplified and improved. 


For it was with Stevenson and Haggard that the old illusions concerning children’s 
books were finally dispelled. Their Mes nice appear to have based their ideas, as they 
so often did, upon a Latin tag—‘ Boys read one thing, men another, old men another.” 
They had combined this belief with another, even more curious, that a child’s book must 
be spiritually uplifting. And so it was that one enthusiast was wont to conclude his chapters 
with the question: “ How art thou affected, poor child, in the reading of this book? Have 
you shed ever a tear since you began reading?” And this peculiar Roman-Puritan school 
of thought dominated children’s literature for more than a century. Hughes, Farrar, Fenn, 
and Henty, are all representatives of it. To-day in dire& line of succession we have the 
public librarian. 


The revolt, as I have said, came with Stevenson and Haggard. “ Treasure Island,” and 
“ King Solomon’s Mines ” were both written for children. They were immediately annexed 
by grown-ups. The old barrier was broken down. The desire to produce tears and “ manli- 
ness” gave way to the blood curdling anthem of ‘ Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest.” 
Boys’ books and men’s books were irrevocably united. ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines ” was 
dedicated to “ all the big and little boys who read it.” And what Stevenson and Haggard 
did for adventure story, Kipling did for the school story. Stalky was in definite revolt against 
the long revered Eric and Tom Brown, and again we had the merging of the boy and man 
interests. Girls’ books came later, but there again the barriers between girl and woman were 
soon broken down. 


Then came the new century and with it the children’s library. It was the Golden Age 
of children’s literature. The adventure story_with Stevenson, the school and animal story 
with Kipling, drama with Barrie, poetry with Grahame and Milne, on the one hand ; better 
and cheaper book-produétion, brought about by the mechanical processes of illustration— 
so important in children’s books, on the other. Then as I have said, came the public library, 
financially crippled we know, but even so, capable of great powers in the territory of children’s 


reading. 


a 
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Obviously any attempt on the part of the library to cater for the child population must 
come within the sphere of child education. In other words the public library in its relations 
with the child was, consciously or unconsciously, co-operating with the school. The question 
was—was the library to be taken to the child through the school or the child to the library ? 
Both sides of the question have received varying degrees of support. But with relation to 
the subje& of children’s books and our manner of attraéting the child to them I shall oe 
only of the latter side—the child coming to the library because, rightly or wrongly, I do 
think it is distinétly superior, in theory at least, to the school-library system. Thus evolved 
the children’s library as a recognised branch of library service, which has been officially 
described as “‘ the basis of all other library work.” And immediately this heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity of producing an intelligent and discriminating generation of future adult readers was 
not utilised to the full because the librarian knew little or nothing of the radical changes 
in children’s literature of which I have-already spoken. The general adoption of a stri& 
age-limit illustrates my point. ‘‘ Boys read one thing, men another ” is still believed by the 
greater number of librarians. 


The great problem in our educational system is the ever-growing leakage which occurs 
at school-leaving age. The library has the same problem. We appear to think that the 
provision of children’s books in our adult libraries is a sufficient link Sleceen the two depart- 
ments. It is not. We must also provide adult books in the children’s library. The inevitable 
result of the welding together of children’s and adults’ literature at the end of the last century 
was, to borrow a term from the psychologists, a raising of the age curve. Books attractive 
to boys and girls of sixteen were now similarly attractive to children three or four years 
their junior. Our failure to perceive this is the root of what we call our adolescent question. 
It is the explanation of our inability ——— in the words of a recent writer on the subject 
“a body of discriminating young readers, large enough to have a perceptible influence on 
the work of the adult departments in due course and produce within a few years a marked 
improvement in public taste and selective power.” 


And now perhaps a few tentative suggestions. First and foremost a wider recognition 
of the necessity of trained children’s librarians, who, acting in concert, would form a seétion 
of the Library Association on the same basis as the County Libraries section, issuing its own 
publications and conference reports. They would have, as necessary qualifications, a know- 
ledge of children’s books, and to this end I would propose the inclusion of this subjeé& in 
the Association’s Examination Syllabus. Secondly, closer co-operation between adult and 
children’s departments which would go hand in hand with the abolition of a stri@ age-limit. 
Thirdly a more serious attempt to study the peculiar needs of the early adolescent and a 
candid recognition of the faé& that very few of our children’s libraries are capable of satisfying 
the intelle€tual demands of the average boy or girl of that age, although perfeétly satisfactory 
twenty years ago. The reason being that the age curve in relation to children’s reading is 
Steadily rising. 

Finally, a word on the aims of the children’s library. Are they vocational or recreational ? 
Those who say vocational base their statement, apparently, upon the fa& that the aim of the 
children’s library, being, first and foremost, the creation of good citizens, its work should 
tend constantly towards the fitting of the right man into his right sphere in life. They say 
this is practical. But is it? In plain terms, they mean that our purpose is to prepare children 
for a living. And is this practical ? At a time such as this when the five-day week and the 
five-hour day are becoming practical necessities the question of a living will be subordinate 
to that of life. The great social problem of the future will be that of leisure, rather than that 
of work. The vocationalists are not pra¢tical, rather the recreationalists. But in our work 
we must keep both sides in view. On our ability to do this the whole future of the library 
movement depends. And so let us base our policy upon that expressed in the motto of John 
Newberry in his “ Pretty Little Book ”’—‘ delectando monemus ”—‘ in delight do we 
instruét.” 
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A Point in Children’s Libraries 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 


One of the most serious questions in modern library work is the effe&t of the separation of 
departments which is becoming more and more the general rule. Specialization, indeed, 
leads to more deft and perfeé& work in the special department, but it usually leaves consider- 
able ignorance on the part of the specialist of all other fields than his own. Some librarians 
are so acutely aware of this that they declare that it is best for a librarian to be trained, not in 
a large library with many active special departments, but in a small library where a few 
workers have in turn to carry out the whole of the processes. This was the sort of library 
in which I myself received my training, and, although I am not competent, therefore, to judge 
of the effe& that training in a special department of a large library would have had upon 
me, I can make a pretty shrewd guess. There was a time when practically every new book 
added to a certain library passed through my hands, either to be catalogued or to be cut, 
Stamped and labelled. I still have in my nostrils the odour of the new books Methuen pub- 
lished in the late nineties, and 1 do not believe that any books to-day have anything like so 
exquisite an aroma. | did this work while I sat in a small reference library, attending occa- 
sionally to the needs of a rather sparse crowd of readers; and when | had had my four hours 
in the reference library, after a break, | had the four remaining work hours of the day in the 
lending library. In the mornings | received and checked in the daily newspapers and the 
periodicals, and placed them upon their tables. Being an enthusiast, of course, | believe that 
through the daily round I knew every paper, periodical and a good deal about many of the 
books which came into the library. I doubt if that is possible in any really large library. 

I am also only too well aware that the large library must be concerned primarily with 
the efficiency of each one of its departments ; it must place the best men for particular purposes 
to work out those purposes ; the argument that the training of the assistant is of any primary 
importance as compared with the work of the library as a machine cannot be maintained ; 
specialization has come and must be accepted. If it has evils, and I believe it has, we must 
do what we can to mitigate them and not attempt to reverse a policy which experience has 
proved to be the most economic and in other ways the most satisfactory. 

If there is any point at which separation is likely to be more thorou h than at any other, 
it is in the children’s library. 1 am told that it is possible for any good librarian to do good 
work with children, and I do not argue the matter, but I am not inclined to accept that 
opinion. I believe that a quite special type of person is the one that is likely to be successful 
in this work, and that type of person does not always possess the qualities which make a 
first-rate reference librarian, a good cataloguer, or a good commercial librarian. The gifts of 
librarians are diverse, and real children’s librarians are so few that when a chief librarian has 
discovered a person with a genius for the work he is likely to keep that assistant closely to 
children’s work, and to remove her from all other. 

As the taste and inclination of the assistant have lead her to desire children’s work, so 
these qualities lead her farther away, it may be, from her colleagues on the library staff. But 
her work, to be really successful, must be regarded as preliminary to adult work. It is, there- 
fore, specially necessary for this department to be in touch with every other d , 
and it would seem to follow from that as a logical consequence that the methods of the 
junior library, although they may be adapted to the needs of — should really be 
those of the adult library. I think a quite unnecessary amount of special work is being 
done, and written about, which regards children’s work as something standing apart from 
the general activities of the library. That is not the intention of those who are doing this, 
I know, but that is quite surely a result of it. The matter of classification and cataloguing 
are examples of work being diluted, as it were, for children, and taken farther away than is 
necessary from the cataloguing and classification in adult departments. Apart from very 
young children, there are few methods used in an adult library in these matters which are 
not adapted to children and cannot be understood by them. I have not always held this 
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view, and it is the result of a long experience and much consideration of the point at issue. 
Twenty-seven years ago, in my callow youth, with Mr. James D. Stewart, I produced in 
The Library Association Record an article called Catalogues for Children: am examination 
of some hitherto neglected features of cataloguing: with a code of rules. The effe& of it 
was that all cataloguing for children should be on the same model as that of cataloguing 
for adults, but every term and every entry should be simplified, mostly by the avoidance of 
abbreviations. Although I believe this was the first writing of the subjeé& printed in England, 
the matter had of course been under discussion a few years earlier by the American librarians. 
For example, there was a round table conference on it in 1902, reported in The Library Journal 
for July of that year; and it is really very interesting to read that again, and to see how the 
enthusiasm of the early advocates of children’s catalogues was met by the sort of criticism 
that I am now making. Mr. G. M. Jones then said he thought it was a great mistake to adopt 
subje& headings for a children’ s catalogue different from the subjeé indexing in headings 
in an adult catalogue. ‘ Children,” he argued, ° ‘ would soon learn the heading to be looked 
for to find works on a special subject.” That is my own view after many years. I also 
think the undue simplification of classification in children’s libraries, or its entire abandon- 
ment and the substitution of rough and ready arrangements which make life easy are not 
good things. They postpone too long the learning that the child must have if he is to make 
proper use of the adult “~ From the very beginning of his use of a library a child should 
be taught by correét library methods and not by infantile substitutes. 

I have been led to make these remarks from a reading of the excellent article by Elva 
F. Smith, on The Cataloguing of Children’s Books, which has just been reprinted by 
the A.L.A. from its Subject Headings for Children’s Books. Here the whole argument turns 
upon the desire to make things simple for the child, who is to exercise no initiative or industry 
of his own. Thus, “ The primary principle is simplicity. This principle dictates: (a) the 
kind of catalogue, the diétionary form, which because of its simple arrangement is more 
easily understood and used than a class catalogue.” That phrase presents an entirely wrong 
and flaccid point of view, good as I have said the article is as a whole. It is true that adult 
readers themselves will not take the trouble to use an ordinary card catalogue, in whatever 
form it may be made, but I do not think we should pander to this laziness, for such it is. If, 
in the children’s librar ret the catalogue were compiled in the best form, whatever that form 
might be, and the dren were led to use that form, then much better work would be 
possible later on. Aside from this, Miss Smith does make the concession that I want made : 
that is, that the principle of uniformity in essentials should be observed. “A children’s 
room or department is not a separate and distin entity ; it is a part and not a whole. It is 
desirable, therefore, that the general scheme of the catalogue should be similar to that used 
in other departments of the library.” If fairly popular headings are used in the adult catalogue, 
it does not seem necessary or logical to simplify these even further in children’s catalogues. 
To change the word “ etiquette ” into “ manners” does not seem to me to be simplifying 
very much, and that is the sort of simplification which we are recommended to ee 

I did not intend to write so long an article, but merely to make a comment. I still want 
to see a section of the Library Association devoted to children’s libraries and librarians. 
We then might get some definite opinions upon these points, and no doubt we should, in 
time, get a vay method of training with a commensurate scale of salaries for children’s 
librarians. t, however, lies to some extent in the future and in the hands of existing 
librarians. Although I have mentioned this several times, and have had very pleasant notes 
from individual children’s librarians about it, they seem not to have been able to take any 
decisive step. But one thing I hope such a seétion will do specially, and that is to find methods 
of unifying their service and identifying it with the adult departments of the libraries. I 
believe 1 wrote some years ago that to do children’s work at the expense of the adult library 
was to defeat the very of children’s work. 

As a somewhat whi ending, I am perfeétly aware that there is not much fear of 
the children’s library being over-specializged here—especially in the London distri@—at 
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present. Very few libraries have real children’s departments in that area, and I doubt whether 
there are many real children’s libraries in the country at all yet. The librarians in them are 
usually assistants from other departments who canbe, spared for work in the children’s 
library. The London exceptions at Bethnal Green, Muswell Hill, Richmond, East Ham and 
Paddington, need not blind. us to the deficiencies of the whole. A children’s library lacking 
a children’s librarian is about as intelligible and intelligent as a reference library which has a 
librarian without a knowledge of reference methods. 


The Modern Development of Book Cloth for Library 
Binding 

As we have seen in a previous article, Bookcloth was introduced in the early part of the 
19th century. Prior to this books were generally bound in boards covered with paper, 
which lacked style and durability, and finer editions were produced in leather for the fortunate 
few who could afford a private library. Bookcloth proved more generally useful than either 
paper or leather, and the first step was thus taken towards book preservation. With the 
spread of knowledge, brought about by the Education A& of 1871, reading became more 
general, and probably the Endowed Libraries, and the comparatively small colleétions available 
at Mechanics’ Institutes and Parochial Church Libraries, were the beginning of the Public 
Libraries, as we know them to-day. The benefaétions of Passmore Edwards and Andrew 
Carnegie enlarged the opportunities for general reading, and the Public Library A@s of 
1892 and 1919 gave a further impetus to the movement. 

With the great increase in the number of readers, it was soon found that the ordinary 
cloth bindings of books, as issued from the publishing houses, were insufficiently durable. 
The result was that books quickly became dilapidated, and were sent out to the local binder 
for re-covering. Specialised binding had not yet commenced. 

In order to satisfy the need for a more durable modern material the book cloth manu- 
faéturers set themselves to produce suitable cloth for hard wear and of superior finish. We 
are indebted to Mr. George Bell, London Manager of The Winterbottom Book Cloth Company, 
Ltd., for the following information :—‘‘ Imperial Morocco Cloth was introduced in two 
finishes. The more durable from the Public Library point of view was the Fast Finish. 
This material is incomparable for good class books, its fine texture, weight, and solid 
colouring combining to give lasting wear. It is found by the use of this cloth that gold 
lettering maintains its brightness and solidity to a marked degree. Library Cloth is similar 
to Imperial Morocco Cloth in its main qualities ; it is a little coarser in texture, although 
lighter in weight. In proportion to its lower cost it is acceptable for books of lesser value 
at a lower binding price. Winvis Fast Finish Bookcloth is a valuable material for siding 
for quarter bindings for the cheaper classes of books, as its surface is unusually tesistant to 
friction wear. These Fast Finish Cloths are hygienic, being easily cleaned.” 


Linen buckram is strong, but being rather thick in substance it is not suitable for the 
smaller sizes in books. It is, however, useful for heavy library books, as it is practically 
indestructible. Experience has proved that rough finish cloths are unsuitable for library 
bindings, as they pick up the dirt, and quickly become shabby. In recent years librarians 
have desired to have their books bound in brighter colours. This led to the introduétion 
of several attractive light shades, which had hitherto been used only for publishers’ edition 
bindings. Jackets for library books have recently been made in the new art shades of Book- 
cloth. ’ 

It is interesting to note that in open access libraries readers generally sele& books bound 
in bright colours which look new and clean. Librarians must therefore consider that it is 
well to rebind books and keep them fresh looking, and this might be considered as an inter- 
esting point in the psychology of readers. 
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We have obtained from another source further particulars also valuable as a guide 

to the Librarian. These come from the Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd., who claim to be 
the pioneers of fadeless materials and all that is best in the produétion of fine fabrics, and 
also claim to be the first firm to market textile goods with a guarantee against fading by sunlight 
or household washing. The “ Sundour” standard has thus become the high-water mark 
of the furnishing trade in this and other countzties. 
’ At the request of several people interested in the preservation of good books, they 
have, as a result of intensive research into the many details essential to a satisfactory book 
cloth, produced a series of book covering materials which are not only fast to light, but in 
addition are unspotted by water, and even washable. Although a book is primarily pro- 
duced for its contents and the cover is merely a means of holding the book together, however 
much an art the covering may have become, a dingy faded cover detraéts from the 
interest or appeal a book may have, and it is difficult to imagine anything more dis- 
tasteful to a book lover than rows of books the backs of which have become faded, or the 
covers spoilt by moisture. 

During the past few years there has been considerable development in the introduction 
of new and fast dyes, and the treatment of textiles generally has undergone considerable 
improvement. It is pleasing to note that the book cloth section is not being negleéted 
and that better, stronger, and more lasting materials are being evolved. 

When one remembers that Sundour book-cloths are not ruined by a few days of sun- 
light, a few drops of water, or even by moist fingers, undoubtedly a high Standard is being 
reached. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear HERACLITUs, 

Other people seem at times to have such divergent points of view from my own that 
I begin to wonder whether there is something fundamentally wrong with me. I applauded, 
for instance, your last letter on graduates and the academic mind. It seemed to me a crystal 
clear statement of fa&—fa& that is becoming increasingly recognised in modern librarian- 
ship. No one, I imagined, could possibly disagree with what | said. But I had reckoned 
without Callimachus. 

Frankly, I cannot understand Callimachus’ interpretation of your argument. According 
to him, you say that since a graduate is necessarily more intelle¢tual than we are, we must 
eliminate his competition. He further says that this is probably not what you meant. I 
agree. You neither said it nor meant it. Not only is his interpretation a wilful misstatement 
of your argument, but it reduces the whole matter to one of economic competition, which 
was not the basis of your case. 

As a young man, I admit that much of my objection to the entry of graduates into our 
profession is based on fear. One has no objection to meeting competition on equal terms, 
but when competition comes from people holding a different qualification, one naturally 
becomes a little afraid that this different qualification will be deemed the better. 

If it were the better, our fear would be justified, and librarianship would be benefited 

by the growth of A New KInp oF LrprariAn. 
But the point that you put forward, and that I support on behalf of the younger generation 
of librarians, is that this other qualification is not the better. In faé, that it is no qualification 
at all. That not only the individual librarian, but librarianship, has to fear the incursion of 
the University graduate. 

I need not elaborate your charges against the academic mind. We have both probably 
met the graduate who knows all about Herrick and nothing about Hemingway, who hastens 
to tell dhe world something new about Shakespeare’s grandmother, who spends excited 
hours in the Record Office to find out how many times Marlowe was charged with drunken- 
ness. We have looked and laughed at the lists of degree theses, ceeavelied at the time spent 
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ferreting out details about minor poets who would be better left to sleep on in their graves. 
We feel some admiration for the zeal of these people, who pursue their ends with such 
pertinacity. We realize that they have their sphere of usefulness in cultural life. But that 
sphere has nothing to do with librarianship. Our work deals with modern books and 
modern problems, and if we do not say outright that “ history is bunk,” we do say that it is 
but a means to an end which lies in the future. 

I know one graduate, who was at school with me, who has spent the last five years 
digging into the life and works of a certain very minor poet. He knows every misprint in 
every edition of his works. He knows every scandal, every incident, every influence in his 
life. He knows more about this poet than any other man living. I do not say that he has 
wasted his time. But I do say that he has obtained no sort of qualification whatever for 
librarianship. Yet, if this man contrived three years’ training in a library, took his L.A. 
Diploma, he would probably stand a better chance of advancement as a librarian than I. 

I don’t think that our profession is an extraordinarily difficult one to learn, as regards 
technical detail. An intelligent person can be a qualified librarian, on paper, at 21, or at least 
he could under the old examination system. I was, and so probably were you. We thought 
ourselves not only qualified librarians, but experienced ones. We know better now. Let 
us hope that the committees which appoint graduates will also soon know better. 

You ask, what steps are we taking to avert the danger. The A.A.L., at any rate, is 
taking what steps it can. Already it denies membership to unpaid assistants, and I believe 
that it is pressing for the elimination of unpaid assistants from municipal libraries altogether. 
How far it succeeds in its aims depends on the co-operation of the L.A. and library authorities. 
Most librarians have, I think, sympathy with our case, though they regard the incursion of 
graduates as an inevitable process, and, like Callimachus, think any protest a waste of ink. 

More important, perhaps, is the faét that the gods for once are fighting on our side. 
Our point of view is not an isolated one, but reflects a growing opinion on 


THE ACADEMIC OUTLOOK " 
and its influence on modern life. Apart from coming across this distrust of the University 
trained produé in the work of modern writers, such as Joad, Wells, and Russell, to mention 
only three names that come into my head, one finds everywhere in discussion an appreciation 
of the faé& that the modern higher education stifles originality of outlook and judgment of 
values. More and more intelligent people are renouncing their worship of the fetish of 
factual education. 

I see that the Lisrary Wor p is asking for opinions on libraries for adolescents. This 
is a subje& about due for another airing. Never having experimented with them (have 
you, by the way ?) I cannot speak with any authority, but since that never Stopped me speak- 
ing, I will say that adolescent libraries as a method of evading the question of censorship 
of children’s reading smack of the absurd. While we are at it, we might as well go the whole 
hog, and surround our adult libraries with barbed wire. To serve its purpose at all, an 
adolescent library must be a separate department, which means duplication of records, 
duplication of stock (taking Books to Read as a criterion, fully two-thirds of the books in an 
adolescent library would have to be stocked also by the adult library), and perhaps most 
important of all, provision of separate space. At a time when the whole trend of library 
thought is running towards simplification, a proposal to burden our libraries with yet another 
department simply should not be entertained. 

Anyway, the whole business of censorship of adolescent reading is very silly. The whole 


Future OF DEMOCRACY 
— on making the child think for itself as soon as possible, and how are we to give it 
judgment if we suppress any side of a contentious question ? The only alternative to freedom 
is to defer all judgment until maturity. In religion, for instance, we could stop the adolescent 
reading The Black Girl, but we should also stop him reading For Sinners Only, which caused 
me quite as much pain as Bernard Shaw does earnest Christians. 
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This method could apply to all questions on which truth has not yet been arrived at. 
Stop the adolescent reading the Unseen Assassins, which gives great pain to Hitler, but also 
stop him joining the Boy Scouts, which probably gives pain to Mr. Henderson. H. G. 
Wells’ Stories must be banned, but so must the Children’s Newspaper. Pornographic novelists 
would be suppressed, but so would Mr. Douglas. Of course, the adolescent would not 
be allowed to see a.foxhunt, but there could be no objeétion to him torturing a sparrow to 
death if he wished to. Perhaps, on second thoughts, it would be easier to kill all children 
as soon as they realized the meaning of a question mark. 

You see, Heraclitus, | don’t like suppression ; I have never been much suppressed myself, 
though I was forbidden to read the Arabian Nights at eight, and my father went quite blue 
in the face when I incautiously brought home a book on Bolshevism at the age of fourteen, 
and I don’t see that I have any right to try to direé&t the opinions of other people, especially 
when they are at that really important stage of their lives from 14 to 21. If anyone at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen wants to read Shaw then he has sufficient gumption to obtain 
Shaw from someone else if | don’t give it him, and all that happens is that my library loses 
a good reader. 

In the matter of censorship of sex | defer to my betters, though I wish some of the 
people who censor their libraries would read George Jean Nathan’s note on the sex censorship 
of films in this month’s American Spectator. Personally, | would put into the hands of every 
child on attaining the age of 14 ( 1 put the age so high only to make certain of their under- 
Standing it) a copy of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, with the quite certain knowledge that they 
would thereafter be quite unaffected by any pornographic book for ever and ever. 

There are other aspects of the adolescent library. Perhaps you will discuss some of 
them in a future letter. ARISTARCHUS. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible jor the opinions of the writers of “ LetrERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 





—Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor p.} 








A Librarian’s Poems 


“ One little book of poetry is so like another,” 
Tennyson remarked years ago, and there is 
still that difficulty for the average reader to 
face ; one little book is really so like another. 
When one sees a slender book of thirty pages 
or less entitled The Silver Scythe, unless one 
is alert, one is liable to pass it by with the same 
reflection as Tennyson. The reader who did 
that to-day would be missing something that 
is rare, individual and most charming. 
Librarians in general | suppose are not 
readers of poetry; it was Keats who said 
that he could not understand why anyone read 
poetry. That coming from one of the greatest 
of its servants may exonerate the average man. 
But how much men miss who do not now 
and then give an hour to singers! There 
have been librarians amongst these ; 
example, there is James Ormerod, whose 
Triftram’s Tomb* was a distinguished volume 





* Trigtram’s Tomb, and other Poems (Elkin 
Matthews and Marrot, ss.). 
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of verse that was published in 1928, and | 
dare say if one turned up the files of The 
Library World and of other journals one would 
find accounts of other librarian poets. That 
is by the way. I am concerned here with 
Stanley Snaith. 

Snaith is a Kendal-born poet ; therefore is of 
the land of the Lakes and of Wordsworth, 
Lakeland has its own poetical pedigree: from 
Wordsworth it descends through Matthew 
Arnold to William Watson; the as the most 
negleéted of the really great poets of England 
and a writer whom most of his contemporaries 
could not approach even on their hands and 
knees. These and a number of . satellite 
writers are in the Miltonic tradition: that 
classic tradition which is the severest glory of 
English literature. But there are revolution- 
aries of whom the most remarkable is Gordon 
Bottomley, who writes a generous preface 
to The Silver Scythe, a man of sombre magni- 
ficence and elemental strength, and those who 
have read—or better still have seen and heard— 
his magnificent portrayal of the wooing of the 
Macbeths in Gruach, or his reconstruction of 
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the real causes in King Lear’s Wife of the hide- 
ous condué& of the daughters of the most 
tragic figure in English literature, need no 
assurance that his work, even if thus derived 
in theme, is in mode and vision his own. 
This is a handling of considerable names, 
somewhat daring it may be thought when 
focussed on the work of Stanley Snaith. I 
think not. Although he bears the impress of 
his time, Snaith is, I think, himself, even when 
he is feeling towards somewhat undecided 
ends. He is the latest of the Lake poets, and 
I do not think he will be the least of them. 
Can I justify this ?_ I can make the effort. 

Stanley Snaith has published in his thirty 
years three slender volumes. The first, when 
he was twenty-three, is Apri/ Morning (1926) ; 
the second is a Fiying Scro// (1928), and both 
come from the Hogarth Press. These, it 
would seem, created no great market, and it is 
only by the efforts of his professional friends 
that the volume which has caused me to 
write has now appeared; this, The Silver 
Scythe, has been published by the Blythenhale 
Press at 57, Broadwalk, South Woodford, 
London, E.18 (and I give the address and the 
price (3s.) conscientiously, as the said press 
is our friend Mr. G. F. Vale, of the Bethnal 
Green Libraries). This is a venture that I hope 
will be justified. My personal acquaintance 
with Snaith is limited to watching him at two 
professional meetings, at both of which he 
spoke in a somewhat high-pitched voice, 
rather flippantly but quite interestingly. His 
poetry shows that this flippancy, and the 
assertion of self that we find in his occasional 
essays, are only the charatteristic protedctive 
armour which poets and other highly sensitized 
persons require. [See Matthew Arnold on 
The Buried Life for an expression of one phase 
of this mind-state.] In these three little 
volumes are 88 lyrics altogether, the longest 
running to about fifty lines, and many of them 
consisting of one or two brief stanzas; he, 
therefore, is not an ebullient writer of verse, 
although one sees that there must have been a 
larger field from which this small harvest is 
garnered. 

The tests to be applied to a poet are, first, 
the quality of his utterance, because new 
thought is the rarest of things and there is not 
much of it in poetry since Shakespeare ; the 
atmosphere he produces which comes partly 





from his themes and more from what Shelley 
calls the communicated lightning of his mind 
playing upon them; his relation to nature, 
man and God. Anyone daring to assume the 
sacred mantle must challenge those tests. The 
test of utterance depends upon the texture of 
the verse, its symmetry, rhythm, innate music 
and appeal to the sensuous in us. Matthew 
Arnold made his test the fine line, as in 
Wordsworth’s 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 


The light that never was on sea or land 
or Milton’s 

Where Lethe rolls his labyrinthine stream 
or Shelley’s 

A light of laughing flowers along the grass is laid 
or Watson’s 

Tremendous silence older than the world 
or De la Mare’s 

And how the silence sur; softly backward 

When the plunging were gone 
And a score of other great lines that every 
reader may recall. Snaith will stand such a 
test. His Silver Scythe is, of course, the wind, 
and here is a verse where wind and sun run 
over the corn. 

Sickling a mile of silver in one sweep 


And what of this 

Miles of pasture all agleam 

Set out for the horizon’s rim, 
when the wind “ sweeps bright panic through 
the landscape’s mind ”—a scene which ade- 
quately expresses the marching of the un- 
numbered grass-blades in a meadow? Or, 
again, for he loves the wind 

The very grass 

Runs in scrawls like a name ill-signed— 

The undried signature of wind 
which is more consciously “ artful.” Or, 
note this : 

The dark sharp silences of snow 


and the sensuous song in 
You fling up citadels to Stay 
The soft invasion of the rose 
and 
And neither stone nor Steel can foil 
That silver Strategy of Stars. 

Snaith is primarily a poet of nature 
weaving out of her moods meanings which he 
can apply to human experiences; but he 
gets out of the human into what is a purely 
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elemental picture in a remarkably fine verse- 
picture called The Wave, in which he merely 
describes its lifting, momentary poise and 
descent. 
. . . . Pausing to summon along its steady length, 
Lifts its green Thucid rampart, awned with snow, 
And, stanchioned by moving masses, soars to a 


Stillness, 

Shedding its weight, its tumult, all but light. 

It Stands like tangible silence from the tolling bay : 

A nave of water, trans; t with sundrench, pn 

In its appointed completion ; perilously perfec ; 

Shape articulate ; fusion and crowning image 

Of such purity, frailness, symmetry, ore 

As wither on the anvils of creating mi 

| wish I had space to quote more, but 
these are useful samples. As to his outlook ; 
that is more difficult to discover. Once, in 
The Old Plow, he makes in miniature a sort of 
philosophy of life : 

Man spoke through me: | was his word, his will ; 

Answering unto those transfiguring hands, 

I found the eloquence of indelible deed. 

Though I om ald and await dispersion, 
With abrogation of identity, 
Inalienably while my elements hold 

I share the Stature of creating things. 

Which some men, but | think not usually 
poets, might adapt to themselves. There is a 
sort of pantheism in these poems, but it is not 
formulated, and | may be wrong in imagining 
it. In his observation he is Wordsworthian, 
in his phrase-making he is sure, apt, nearly 
always surprising, and his music is real. Take 
a quotation from The King Fisher :— 

The hanging dews 

Of tranced leaf filled with fire as that winged gleam 
Passed, in dusk of the stream 

Raining its gold and blues. 

There are many such lines. Is it too much 
to hope that I can persuade a few lovers of 
poetry to buy The Silver Scythe? They will 
then want the two earlier volumes. 

We are a deaf generation, perhaps, but it 
will be our loss if we do not hear this singer 
and insist that he goes on with the song. 


W. C. Berwick SAyYErs. 





Our correspondent, Mr. James Ormerod, - 


points out that a slight error has crept into 
his letter in our May number. The author- 


mark for Boulton’s book on Babylonia should 
be B11.B76 and the subsequent reference to it 
should have been the same. 
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Personal News 


Mr. Eugene Carberry, F.L.A., of the 
Dublin Public Library, has been appointed 
City Librarian of Cork, in succession to Mr. 
James Wilkinson, retired. Several of our 
readers will remember Mr. Carberry as an 
attendant at several of the Easter Schools 
held abroad in the past by the Library Assistant’s 
Association as it then was. Cork has a charm- 
ing library, which was very thoroughly 
modernised when it was rebuilt a few years 
ago, and it now offers a field and an oppor- 
tunity to the new librarian which we feel 
sure that he will take most successfully. 

Mr. A. V. Steward, of Leeds Public 
Libraries, has been appointed Librarian of 
Lowestoft. Mr. Steward has just been granted 
the diploma of the Library Association. 

Mr. Richard Hargreaves, Borough 
Librarian of Stockport since 1902, retired at 
the end of last month, and Mr. D. D. Nichols, 
Deputy Librarian, has been appointed to 
succeed him. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Wortp would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional fnceref 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columms. 
Matter should reach the Fditorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month.| 


Blackburn 


An interesting and extensive historical 
colleétion (200 specimens) of domestic bygones 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, the household 
treasures of our forefathers, has been loaned 
to the Blackburn Museum by Mr. Frank 
Ollerenshaw, of Wilmslow, a member of the 
Federation of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Museums and Art Galleries, and the only 
member outside the profession. The colleétion 
consists of old pins, pincushions, needles, 
knitting sticks, hair combs, watch cocks, 
spoons, forks, pipes, snuff-boxes, a horn 
book, playing cards, booklets, pearl and bone 
counters, cock fighting spurs, and objeéts 
conneéted with fire and light—as matches, 
fuses, and rush lights, etc.—besides models 
of the spinning wheel, stocks, etc. Organized 
visits of school children have been arranged 
by the Education Committee, to assist them in 
their historical studies, 
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Fulham 

The Fulham Public Libraries have recently 
had an exhibition of some of the Fine Art 
Books in the Reference Library, and have 
issued a handlist. This handlist is excellently 
produced typographically but the collection 
is a very mixed one, and contains many books 
which would, perhaps, be of more value in the 
lending department, such as the five shilling 
“ Modern Masters of Etching Series.” It is a 
pity that no classification numbers are given. 


Gateshead 

The April number of the Gateshead 
Library Record is an unusually interesting 
number, and contains an account of the 
celebrations of the Centenary of the Parlia- 
mentary Enfranchisement of Gateshead. 


Glossop 

Mr. F, A. Richards is to aét as Librarian 
of the new Public Library of the Borough of 
Glossop for a period of three years in addi- 
tion to his present appointment as Librarian 
of Hyde. Mr. Richards has just completed 
the re-organisation of the Hyde Library which 
was visited by members of the Glossop 
Borough Council. As a result of this visit 
the Glossop Committee requested the Hyde 
authorities to allow Mr. Richards to te- 
organise their library on similar lines. Mr. 
Richards will have a separate staff at Glossop, 
will sele&t the new book Stock, etc., and 
organise the conversion to open access. Mr. 
Richards gained much experience in this work 
in the conversion of the Portsmouth Central 
Library. 
Hyde 

The April Hyde Bookman, the organ of the 
Hyde Public Libraries, contains an article on 


“The Literature of Walking” and a brief 
note on Francis Brett Young. 


Leicester 

The Leicester Art Gallery has for some 
years been colleéting in a modest way good 
examples of the English School of Water- 
Colourists, and the Gallery can now boast 
examples of the work of Girtin, Peter de 
Wint, J. S. Cotman, Samuel Prout, and H. 
Russell Flint and Wilson Steer. Local artists 
are also well represented. 





Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Dustin County Library.—Annual Report, 
1932-1933. Lébrarian, }. Thomas Dowling. 
Income from Rate, £3,524. Stock, 45,399. 
Additions, 4,592. Withdrawals, 938. Issue, 
282,828. Borrowers, 12,242. 

A feature which calls for special note, during a 
period of good progress and development, is the 
increase in the number of special requests sent to indi- 
vidual students. These requests num! 1,500, which 
is nearly three times as many as in the year before. In 
addition to the books supplied in this manner, 1,015 
were obtained for individual readers from the Irish 
Central Library for Students. Students in remote 
distri€ts are thus able to procure books for their Studies, 
which would otherwise be unobtainable. Six new 
centres were opened during the year, bringing the 
total to 127. The total issues reveal an increase over 
the previous year of 53,853. A sum of {350 was 
expended on painting and rating library buildings, 
and in installing eleétric light. 

Heston AND IsLEworTH. Public Libraries.— 
Annual Report for the year April rt, 1932, 
to March 318t, 1933. Borough Librarian, 
Harold Groom, F.L.A. Population, 75,446. 
Stock: Lending, 22,279; Junior, 2,424; 
Reference, 1,665. Additions, 3,600. With- 
drawals, 915. Issues: Leriding, 249,943 ; 
Junior, 46,214; Reference, 1,960. Bor- 
rowets, 10,989; extra tickets, 1,552. 3 
Libraries. 

With the idea of saving the cost of printing, no 
doubt, Mr. Groom has had his report typed and dupli- 
cated. 1 doubt the advisability of this, as the result is 
by no means pleasing to the eye, nor is it an easy task 
to sort out the mass of figures presented. However, 
I have discovered that a ~— B pts work 
has been accomplished, the chief feature of which was 
the increase in book circulation of 27,208. In the last 
ten years the issues have been more than doubled. 
Further temporary premises were used for the Heston 
Branch Library from November, 1932, and in the last 
five months both borrowers and issues have increased 
there by over too per cent. The small library main- 
tained at the Hounslow Hospital carries on a much 
appreciated work. 


NorwicuH Public Libraries——A Year’s Work, 
1932-1933. City Librarian, Geo. A. Stephen, 
F.L.A. Population, 126,207. Stock, 66,136. 
Additions, 4,678. Issues : Lending, 471,376 ; 


Reference, 49,617. Borrowers, 19,833. 
Branches, 3. 

The Committee express their t satisfaction 

at the broadening of the attivities of the Libraries, and 


such substantial increase in their use during the year. 
It was anticipated that the work at the Central Library 
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would be lessened by the opening, two years ago, of a 
third branch library, but the reverse is the case, and 
large increases are recorded from all departments. The 
issues were 46,239 above those of 1931-2, which 
showed then the highest ever attained. The Junior 
libraries all return good figures, and co-operation with 
the schools has camtinanll t on eStablis lines. Her 
Majesty the Queen presented 18 county documents to 
the local colle&tion, to which a photoéstat seétion is 
being added. The Libraries have become an outlier 
to the National Central Library, and loaned 16 volumes 
during the year. Co-operation with the county library, 
and with various societies and institutions les been 
actively maintained. 


Revision of Stock 
A LIST OF NEW EDITIONS. 
By Frep Bariow. 

THE purpose of the notes which follow is not 

only to give a list of the new editions of 

important books, but particularly to show to 
what degree, if any, they have been revised. 

My experience is that librarians find this 

information difficult to obtain as a rule. 

Appy (S. O.) The Evolution of the English 
House. Iélus., port. Ed. 2. Revised by 
John Summerson. 1933. (Allen and 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 

“The original text has not been subétantially 
altered. The work of revision has consisted simply in 
incorporating a quantity of additional material, based 
on notes made by Mr. Addy over a number of years. 
Where I have included something not based on one of 
these notes the passage concerned is enclosed in 
square brackets. The illustrations have been almost 
entirely redrawn. . . . Many illustrations have been 
added.” —Reviser’s Preface. 

ANDERSON (Fergus) The Book of the Douglas. 
Diags., Illus. Ed. 4. 1933. Motor Cyelift's 
Library. (Pitman, 2s.) 

Notes the changes in Douglas machines since the 
third edition of 1930. 

Asnton (H. A.) One Thousand Questions and 
Answers on Company Law. Ed. 8. 1933. 
(Campany Law Press, 5s.) 

First published 1923. This is the first edition since 
the Companies A&, 1929, and the book is now revised 
accordingly. 

Brown (A. R. Radcliffe-) The Andaman 
Islanders. JIilus., Maps. Ed. 2. 1933. 
(C.U.P., 308.) 

A reprint of the 1922 edition with the addition of a 
preface and a chapter on the 
Burns (John) Income Tax Guide. 

1933. (Pitman, ss.) 

Revised in accordance with the present legislation. 
Cape (L. H.) and Anstey (F.) The Book of 
the Rudge. Diags., Illus. Ed. 2. 1933. 


Ed. 8. 





of the Islanders. ~ 
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Motor Cyclift’s Library. (Pitman, 2s.) 

All the information peculiar to Rudge Motor 
Cycles has been revised in keeping with the in 
the machine since 1927. The rest of the book has been 
revised and the whole extended by twenty-four pages, 
the chapter on driving having re-written. F, 
Anstey, who now writes for the first time, is chief 
designer, Rudge Whitworth, Ltd. 

Cook (A. L.) Eleéric Wiring for Lighting 
and Power Installations. Déags., Illus, 
Ed. 3. 1933. (Chapman and Hall, 18s. 6d.) 

Originally published in America in 1916, this edition 
has to a large extent been re-written, but the ground 
covered is substantially the same. Two of the << 
chapterson arc lamps and catdoor lighting have 
omitted, and a new chapter on the earthing of circuits 
has been added. 


Correr (Sir James) A Simple Guide to Rock 


Gardening. I//us. Ed. 2. 1933. (Sheldon 
Press, 3s. 6d.) 

The author died before his manuscript was set up. 

Several errors that were left uncor in the 1926 


edition have now been put right. 

Craic (J. W.) Commercial Tomato Culture. 
Ed. 4. 1933. (Benn, 2s. 6d.) 

“ There is little need for much alteration or 
revision.”’—Preface. 

Crampton (Charles) Cane Work. Diags., 
Iilus. Ed. 6. 1933. (Dryad Press, 3s. 6d.) 

This is the fifth revision of the original book pub- 
lished in 1924. The new material includes instruétions 
for making nursery baskets, lemonade tray, chesse 
box holder, toast rack, making and lining cane work- 
baskets. A history of basketry has been added, to- 
gether with a number of new illustrations. 

Davies (C. W.) The Conduétivity of Solutions. 
Diags. Ed. 2. 1933. (Chapman and 
Hall, 1s.) 

The text of the 1930 edition has been extended by 
about seventy pages. New material has been added 
throughout pt of the old has been epee 
There are two new chapters dealing with the praétical 
applications of conduétivity measurements. 
Dumvitie (Benjamin) Teaching: its Nature 

and Varieties. Ed. 3. 1933. (U.T.P., 
6s. 6d.) 

\ new chapter on modern tendencies has been 
added, but no important alterations have been made 
in the text of the earlier editions. 

FRANCILLON (W. G. R.) Good Cookery. | 1933. 
(Dent, 6s.) 

The sixth revision and extension of a book ga 
lished in 1920, and now for the first time published for 
the phate public. " 
Hammonp (Arthur) Pictorial Composition in 

Photography. I//us. Ed. 2. 1933. (Chap- 
man and Hall, 15S.) 

This edition has four pa less text than the 
edition of 1920. Some of the illustrations are changed. 
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HinsHELWoop (C. N.) The Kinetics of Chemi- 
cal Change in Gaseous Systems. Diags. 
Ed. 3. 1933. (Clarendon Press, 15s.) 

This is a subje& that has developed rapidly since 
the first edition was published in 1926. The second 
edition of 1929 noted considerable changes. “In the 
present one every chapter has been altered or supple- 
mented to some extent. Among the principal addi- 
tions are a new chapter on catalytic reactions . . . a 

»d deal of fresh material about chain reactions, and a 
short introduétion to quantum-mechanical principles.”’ 

—Preface. 

Hortu (A. C.) 101 Things for a Boy to Make. 
I/lus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Batsford, 5s.) 

A reprint of the 1928 edition, with the addition of a 
frontispiece, and of three more items to make. 
HurcHinson (Robert) and Morrram (V. H.) 

Food and the Principles of Dietetics. 
Diags. Ed. 7. 1933. (Arnold, 21s.) 

This book has gone through six editions (and 
fifteen reprints) during the last thirty-two years, but 
this edition is the first under the joint authorship. The 
chief changes are in the first three chapters which have 
been almost completely re-written by Professor Mottram. 
There are, however, numerous alterations and addi- 
tions throughout the text, which has been reset and 
extended by thirty-four pages. 

LONGWELL (C. R.) and others. A Textbook of 
Geology. Part 1. JIilus., Maps. 1933. 
(Chapman and Hall, 23s.) 

The authors of this book were responsible for the 
last revision of the étandard American Textbook of 
Geology of Pirsson and Schuchert. Part one has been 
written as a new book, but part two of the present 
work will be the old volume on Historical Geology 
revised by Schuchert. There is nota great deal of change 
in the new work. 

MacRosert (T. M.) Funétions of a Complex 
Variable. Diags. Ed. 2. 1933. (Mac- 
millan, 14s.) 

The text of this edition differs only slightly from 
that of the 1917 edition. These alterations are indicated 
in the new preface. There are, however, forty-cight 
pages of additional matter in four appendices, im a 
second set of miscellaneous examples. 

Moriarty (C. C. H.) Police Procedure and 
Administration. Ed. 2. 1933. (Butter- 
worth, 5s.) 

The changes in police Statistics, police regulations, 
and jurisdi&tion over juveniles since the first edition in 
1930 are noted. There is a new short chapter on 
women police. 

Ower (E.) The Measurement of Air Flow. 
Diags., Illus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Chapman and 
Hall, 15s.) 

The edition of 1927 has been revised throughout, 
many passages re-written and about thirty pages of 
fresh matter added. Chapter vi., which deals with the 
plate orifice, is almost entirely new. Other additions 
include notes on anemometers, use of the pitot tube 


at low air speeds, and miscellaneous methods of 
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measurement. There is a new chapter dealing with 

examples from praétice. 

SouTrHALL (J. P. C.) Mirrors, Prisms and 
Lenses. Diags., Illus. Ed. 3. 1933. (New 
York ; Macmillan, 22s. 6d.) 

The edition of 1923 was a revision of the first 
edition of 1918. The present edition has two additional 
chapters, but the old text remains unaltered. The 
additional matter (140 pp.) deals with the microscope 
as being typical of optical instruments in general, and 
with various subje&s as double refraction, opthal- 
mometer, visual acuity, colour sensations, etc. 
THomson (Sir J. J.) and THomson (G. P.) 

Conduétion of Eleétricity through Gases. 
V. 2. Diags., Ilus. Ed. 3. 1933. (C.U.P., 
308.) 

The first volume of this edition was published in 
1928, and the revision of the second edition of 1906 
is now complete. The book has been almost entirely 
re-written, and less than 14 per cent. of the previous 
edition remains, this older matter being confined almost 
entirely to Chapters I., VII. and IX. 

Warp (A. H. M.) Caravanning and Camping. 
Diags., lus. Ed. 2. 1933. (Pitman, 28. 6d.) 

Revised in detail and all information brought up 
to date, with two pages of fresh material. 
Wruutams (Hal) Mechanical Refrigeration. 

Diags., Illus. Ed. 4. 1933. (Pitman, 20s.) 

Last revised in 1927. The present edition shows 
the changes in the design of refrigerating machinery 
that have taken place, many new illustrations have 
been included to mark the progress: made during the 
last six years. There has also been great progress in the 
manufaéture and use of COz (Dry Ice) in refrigerated 
trucks and vehicles for the transport of produce, in the 
quick freezing of fish, and in the design of abbatoirs, 


Round the Publishing 


Houses 
JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 


C. S. Forester’s last book, Death to the 
French, had the Peninsula War as a back- 
ground. His new novel, The Gan, is set in 
the same period. The hero of the book is a 
great bronze gun, one of a pair, which falls 
into the hands of a band of irregular troops 
who are engaged in a guerilla warfare against 
the French in the North of Spain. The gun 
is the army, and whoever commands it, 
commands also the band. At the end the 
gun is broken up and the band melts away. 


S.P.C.K. and THE SHELDON PRESS. 
In June the S.P.C.K. are publishing a 


volume of essays by distinguished writers on 
Anglo-Catholicism, edited by Canon N. P. 
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Williams, D.D., and Prebendary Charles 
Harris, D.D. Northern Catholicism deals with 
the Catholic Movement in the Anglican 
Communion, and also describes parallel move- 
ments in other Communions. Another of 
their June publications is Church and People, 
1789-1889 : 
from William Wilberforce to “Lux Mundi,” 
by S. C. Carpenter. It places the Church 
Revival in a background of political, social, 
and economic thought and action, and des- 
cribes the development from the intense 
Churchmanship of the Traétarians to the 
broad humanism of Charles Gore. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS CF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Vorstius (Dr. Joris) Internationaler Jahres- 
bericht der Bibliographie. The Year’s 
Work in Praétical Bibliography. 1932. 
8vo, wrappers, pp. 64. Leipzig, Harras- 
sowitz, 1933. RM. 5. 

The third issue of this excellent annual review of 
bibliographical work is slightly increased in size and 
therefore in value to the Student. The descriptions of 
the works referred to are well up to the high standard 
we are accustomed to expeét in this Year Book. 
INTERNATIONALE BiBLIOGRAPHIE DES BucH- 

UND BIBLIOTHEKSWESENS mit Besonderer 
Berucksichtigu 2 IE Bibliographie. [Edited 
by J. Vorstius and F.. Steinborn.] 7ter Jahrg., 

4to, wrappers, pp. xii., col, 370. 


1932. 
Brosch. RM. 


Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1933. 
28. Gebd. RM. 30. 

The seventh annual issue (in its present form) of 
the International Bibliography of the Book and Library 
Sciences is well up to the Standard of previous years. 
It is steadily increasing in size and even quite small 
articles in the professional press find their immortal 
registration here. The Student cannot be without it 
and the library without it is not doing its duty to its 
research Students. 


Rost~n Hoop LIrerAtuRE IN THE NOTTING- 
HAM Pusiic LIBRARIES. 8vo, wrappers, 


pp. 12. 
An excellent specimen of a local special colleétion. 


The hero of Sherwood Forest is here represented by 
all the le s which have surrounded his memory 
and by 
represent him either on the Stage or in pictorial art. 
SrrH (Elva S.) The Cataloguing of Children’s 
Books. 8vo, wrappers, pp. xxiv. Chicago, 
American Lib Association, 1933. 25 C. 
This is a reprint 


rom Subjeét Headings for Chil- 


A Hiftory of the Church of England 








the attempts which have been made to - | 
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dren’s Books, and in an issue which deals with the 
problems of reading for children it has a useful sig- 


nificance. In large libraries a separate catalogue for 
juveniles is imperative, and here » if the work be 
well done, is a chance of careful tion as to 


which books are suitable for the adolescent reader = 

the ibility of grading by age and bridgin 

gap between this important section of library Sota and 

its main departments. 

STEPHEN (Karin) Psychoanalysis and Medicine. 
A Study of the wish to fall ill. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 238. Cambridge University Press, 1933. 
8s. 6d. net. 

A simple exposition of the practice and theory of 
psychoanalysis based upon eight letures delivered at 
Cambridge mainly to medical students 
HOLLANDER (Bernard) Old Age Deferred. 

The Prevention of the Disabilities and 
Diseases of Old Age. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 
102. London, Watts, 1933. 38. 6d. net. 

A useful little work on joagevity, giving hints on 
how to keep as young as possible and how to minimise 
and prevent the signs of senile decay. 

Norris (Tom C.) Praétical Sheep-Farming. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 230. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1933. ros. 6d, 
net. 

The author has made a complete study of the sheep- 
breeding industry in all its ramifications, and claims to 
have treated the subje& from a new standpoint. 
Assuredly, as his title announces, it is a prattical 
Standpoint, and paren sheep-breeding may be regarded 
as more suitable to be carried on in the wide open 
spaces of South America, Australia and parts of South 
Africa, the contents must appeal to sheep men every- 
where, including as Ger do, Seren on a ae 

r Parting, 


Yard-work, D 
marking, Shearing, Healing wool, Sheep- 


dogs and every other side oF the trade. 

CuHartes (David) Commercial Photography. 
A Praétical Handbook explaining Modern 
Methods and Appliances for the Produétion 
of High Grade Commercial Photographs. 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 304 
London, Pitman, 1933. Second edition. 
tos. 6d. net. 


This is an excellent work, telling the commercial 
photographer how to make the most of his wares. 
Choice of apparatus, accessories, camera a my 
the best style of print for reproduétion, the use and 
abuse of reflection, the first-class lantern slide, combina- 
tion prints and indeed every “ wheeze”’ that can be 

helpful to the craftsman is here discussed at 
The reproduétions of photographs, too, are 
bers he play ther ce ino eiteddaaante feuee O 


SeLwyn (Arnold) Printing for Amateurs and 
Small Printers. A Practical Handbook oa 
the equipment and operation of a small 
printing plant. Lllustrated. Cr. 8vo, boards, 
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pp. 74. London, Percival Marshall, (1933). 
1s. 6d. net. 
An elementary practical handbook written by one 


who has had thirty years of experience and therefore 
knows his job from A to Z. 


Symonps (H. H.) Walking in the Lake Distri&. 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 308. London, 


Maclehose, 1933. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume is meant for the real lover of the 
countryside. The dales and fells, the lake and villages 
of the distri are here pictured clearly ; and everything 
of interest, speaking architeCturally, archxologically, 
geologically, literarilly and historically is described in 
language which makes delightful reading. 


MaclIver (Catriona) On Foot in the Western 
Isles. Oban to the Butt of Lewis. _Illus- 
trated. $8vo, cloth, pp. xvi., 146. Oliver 
and Boyd, 1933. $s. net. 

Here is matter that is not contained in the usual 
Scottish guide to the Hebrides. It is intended for the 
holiday maker who revels in finding himself in out of 
the way places with perhaps only a lonely farm-house 
in the offing where he may rest his weary head. A 
pi€turesque book this, pleasantly worded. 


Vuuiers (A. J.) Voyage of the “ Parma.” 
The Great Grain Race of 1932. Illustrated. 
4to, cloth, pp. x., 262. London, Bles, 1933. 
25s. net. 

The “‘ Parma ’’—one of the last of the great “* wind- 
jammers’’—was a four-masted barque which carried 
52,000 tons of wheat from Australia round Cape Horn 
to England and won the race of 15,000 miles in 104 
days.. This is the third of the great sea-Stories told by 
this author and we can smell the briny as we turn the 
pages. Every sailor at heart, whether young or old, 

i a awa this beautifully produced book with its 
fine photographs taken by the author. 

SrEPHEN (Barbara) Girton College, 1869- 
1932. Illus. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 202. 
Cambridge University Press, 1933. 3s. 6d. 
net, 

A useful and concise history of the famous College. 
Fresh information has been drawn from the Annual 
Reports, Correspondence, College Records and other 
works in the College Library. The work, which should 
have a place in every library, contains a biographical 


index of founders, rs and others with out- 
Standing names in the annals of the college. 
FICTION. 


Craurorp (W. H. Lane) Dogs in Clover. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, Ward 
Lock, 1933. 35. 6d. net. 

A humorous novel, no better and no worse than 
the run of this kind of thing, made out of a fake 
suicide, a ghost, relatives, plenty of money and lots of 
facetious remarks. 





Dinot (Frank) I Warmed Both Hands. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 316. London, Dickson, 
1933. 2s. 6d. net. 

It’s all very complicated. The y Ruritanian 
poem has travelled far from Anthony (Ae ee and 
gone into big business with a sideline on a new 

(and, of course, very wonderful) explosive. What with 

his business associates and his women friends, we 

should think a nice little quiet job of “‘ kinging” might 
be acceptable. 

Symons (Beryl) Blind Justice. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 312. London, Jenkins, 1933. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Was Lady Flavia a murderer? When the reader 
Sas caueshliindl tee chia on ries of the fur coat and 
the jewelled sheath of the dagger and arrived at 
305 all will be clear. Quite a pleasant (thrilling) 


journey. 


A New Zealand Children’s 
Library 


A Quire interesting illustrated article appeared 
in the Christchurch, New Zealand, newspaper, 
The Sun, on “‘ Where the Children Get their 
Books,” in which is described, with capital 
pictures, the work of the Children’s Library 
which is attached to the Canterbury Christ- 
church Public Library, and which was 
organized and is still conduéted by Mr. E, J. 
Bell, the Librarian, who was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Fulham Library Staff. It appears 
that the Canterbury Library is run somewhat 
upon the methods, financially speaking, which 
apply in South Africa; that is to say, the 
readers have to make a small subscription 
when using the Libraries. This mode is not, 
we believe, universal throughout that other 
England on the other side of the world, but 
it certainly applies at Canterbury. But never- 
theless, the Canterbury Children’s Library is 
a great success. It has an income of only 
£100 per year apparently, yet since December, 
1924, when it was opened it has accumulated 
3,500 books and has now 2,200 child sub- 
scribers and the number increases. Our 
impression from reading the enthusiastic 
article, is that British children in that over- 
seas home of theirs breed true to type, and 
their authors and habits are the same as those 
of normal English children at home. 

The article has an excellent portrait of 
Mr. E. J. Bell, somewhat older than we 
remember him, but that is natural, but a very 
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characteristic portrait. There is also a portrait 
of Miss Rosalie Anderson, who is in charge 
of this Library, and a very attraétive Children’s 
Librarian she appears to be ! 

This reminds us that the Carnegie 
Foundation of America is taking interest at 
the present moment in librarianship in New 
Zealand as indeed in other parts of the Empire. 
There is at present visiting England, after a 
tour of America and work in the Michigan 
University Library School, Mr. A. D. 
Macintosh, who comes from the Parliamentary 
Library at Wellington, and is training in the 
methods of libraries in other countries for use 
in his own country. 

We all look upon New Zealand with a 
great deal of interest and sympathy, and hope 
our librarian friends there will have great 
progress in their present work and we are 
sure that this country, having a great future 
before it, must also have a great library future. 


North-Western, North 
Midland and Birmingham 


and District Branches 
JOINT CONFERENCE AT SOUTHPORT. 


Tue thirteenth Annual Joint Conference of 
the Northern and Midland Branches was held 
at Southport from May sth to 8th last. There 
was a representative gathering of nearly one 
hundred delegates, though considerably more 
than that number attended one or other of 
the meetings held over the week-end. 


A civic reception by the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Southport (Councillor and Mrs. 
G. E. Hardman) was held in the Art Gallery 
on Friday evening, musical items being given, 
and refreshments provided. His Worship 
the Mayor also extended an official welcome 
to the delegates on Saturday morning, and 
was supported by Councillor B. Compton 
Carr, Chairman of the Southport Libraries 
Committee. 

Mr. J. H. Davies, of the Reference 
Library, Birmingham, presented a paper on 
“‘ Nationalisation: Voluntary Co-operation 
or State Control.” He spoke in favour of 
nationalisation and defined this as administra- 
tion by a Board of Libraries, working on-a 





basis similar to the Board of Education with a 
flat rate over the whole country of 3d. in the 
£ at the very least; financial grants by the 
Government; and inspeétion by Goverm 
ment officials direétly responsible to the 
Board of Libraries. 

Mr. H. Hamer, Chief Librarian, Bolton, 
read a paper on “ Some Extension of the 
Regional Library Service,” and paid tribute 
to the remarkable achievements which had 
been accomplished in producing most effeive 
co-operation in certain districts. 

At the evening meeting, presided over by 
Miss K. E. Pierce (Kettering), three shor 
papers were submitted by members of the 
Liverpool and Distri& Branch of the Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians. The subjed 
of the papers was “ Children’s Libraries,” 
and the essayists, Misses Weaver and Lawler, 
and Mr. J. C. Harrison, acquitted themselves 
with high honours. Indeed the feature of the 
conference was the part taken in the proceed- 
ings by the younger members of the pro- 
fession. Miss Weaver thought there was a 
tendency with all adults to impose their own 
ideas on children they came in conta& with. 
A vitally important fa& that they should 
remember was that children liked to find 
things out for themselves. The librarian’s 
guidance must spring from a true know 
of children, and must be unobtrusive. 
was a great responsibility that children should 
have the right ks and a Still graver one to 
decide which were the right ones. Miss 
Lawler thought it desirable to reach the less 
intelligent and more ignorant children, and 
to give joy to them. It was necessary to 
arouse their curiosity. She could see nothing 
to prevent a national children’s movement 
in a library sense, the initial success of which 
would depend upon the Library Association 
and the B.B.C. Within the library itself the 

rsonal touch was of the greatest importance. 
he had come to the conclusion that broad- 
cast talks to children, given by i 
children’s le€turers, would do admirable work 
in increasing the desire to read, and in guiding 
the child’s choice of literature. Mr Harrison’s 
paper appears on another page of this issue. 
Sunday evening’s session, under the 
residency of Mr. H. Woodbine, Birmingham, 
~oueiiad the occasion for a paper on “ Fatt 
and Fiétion,” by Mr. L. C. Jackson, Librarian 
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Chesterfield. The remainder of the session 
was devoted to the discussion of the following 
topics : (a) ““Are Reference Libraries necessary 
in small towns?” On this question it was 
submitted that areas of from 1,000 to 20,000 

ulation or thereabouts should limit their 

erence Stocks to quick reference works 
and purely local material, relying upon 
national and regional supplies for more 
intensive services. (6) “ The position of 
library assistants not qualified to sit for the 
L.A. Examinations.” 


Councillor R. W. Shepherd presided at 
the closing session on Monday morning. 
Mr. F. G. B, Hutchings, Librarian, Rugby, 
read a paper on “ Viewed afresh: some 

of organisation,” and a paper on 
“A Library Service for a large town,” by 
Mr. James Ormerod, F.L.A., Derby, was read 
by Mr. Wkie, of Leicester. 


The South-Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau 


We have not taken any side in the contro- 
versy which Mr. Philip is conduéting with 
Mr. Salter Davies as to the procedure at the 
Conference on the South-Eastern Regional 
Library Bureau; but we print hereunder a 
portion of a letter which we have received 
from him which contains matter of interest 
to those in the London area who are involved 
in the question of the Bureau. No doubt all 
the matters which Mr. Philip raises will have 
the due consideration of the South-Eastern 
Regional Council. 


“It may be possible yet to prevent the 
worst of the evils that will probably follow 
in the future. I wanted London brought in 
because so far London libraries are under few 
obligations to the Carnegie Trustees. But 
will Mr. Davies. on behalf of the trustees, 
publish a list of the payments they have made 
to Librarians elsewhere ? 


An aétual case of the effect of the County 
Scheme on a Borough Library to be accen- 
tuated by a Regional Library Scheme is as 
follows : a Borough Library surrounded by a 
fairly populous area without a library for 
many miles is used very largely, so far as its 
treading rooms and reference rooms are coun- 
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cerned, by the residents outside. The value 
of these services to these outside areas is 
equal to a rate of 4d. in £. The adopting of a 
Regional Library Scheme will mean that these 
outside areas may make use of the Borough 
Library, nominally through the county, at a 
cost of, as shown by costs elsewhere, approxi- 
mately 5s. per volume to the Borough. As 
the Borough Library has bought or other- 
wise acquired every book that has been asked 
for, it is obvious that no further advantages 
can accrue to it from a Regional Library 
Scheme. (1) It costs a Borough Library an 
average of 2d. to issue a book, including the 
cost of the book. (2) It costs a commercial 
library (on the highest subscription rate for 
any modern book on demand) about 1s. 
for each book issued, including profit, the 
cost of books up to 18s. each, and the cost of 
delivery to the nearest branch. (3) It coésts 
a Regional Library 5s. of public money to 
issue a book, plus the cost of the book, plus 
an average of 1s. 6d. for postage, plus the cost 
of the catalogue |! 


The professional papers are just awaken- 
ing to the faét that Regional Libraries decrease 
the sale of books and increase the prices. This 
has really been obvious for some considerable 
time. Regional Libraries have also increased 
the importation of American books. The 
writing of books of a technical nature has 
decreased very considerably in the last few 
years. A further evil is that a library relying 
upon borrowing books of this class deprives 
its readers of a very valuable part of the 
Library Service. Readers in libraries enlarge 
the circle of their reading and increase the 
educational value of the institution by taking 
books they see on the shelves which they 
would not otherwise know about. The 
libraries decreasing their purchases deprive 
their readers of this.” 


Correspondence 

Editor, THe Liprary Wor p. 

LONDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES UNION 
CATALOGUE COMMITTEE. 

Sir, 


In Mr. Doubleday’s recently published 
Manual of Library Routine, p. 113, appears the 
Statement “the National Cent Library 
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maintains a Union Catalogue of Metropolitan 
Libraries for its own use.” The only Union 
Catalogue of the London Public Libraries is 
the catalogue which is being compiled by this 
Committee, which is not in any sense main- 
tained by the National Central Library. The 
catalogue is housed in premises rented from 
the National Central Library as a matter of 
convenience. 

In the latest (4th) of edition Brown’s Manual 
of Library Economy, p. 262, appears the State- 
ment “A recent co-operative undertaking is 
the preparation of a Union Catalogue of all 
the Refirence Departments of London Public 
Libraries,” and in a letter in your last issue 
Mr. Sayers says inter alia “ the Committee deal- 
ing with the Joint Catalogue of the London 
Public Reference Libraries.” The London 
Public Libraries Union Catalogue is not con- 
fined to the books in Reference Libraries but 
is to be a complete Joint Catalogue of all the 
non-fiction books of the 28 Metropolitan 
Borough Libraries and the Guildhall Library. 


Yours, etc., 


London Public Libraries DuNCAN Gray, 
Union Catalogue Chairman. 
Sub-Committee. 


April, 1933. 
Tue Eprror, The Library World. 


SHELF CLASSIFICATION IS 
ESSENTIAL ! 


Sir,—There are times when even the 
most patient and enthusiastic assistant may 
despair of the public whom it is his privilege 
to serve. The cause of this refleétion is an 
article attacking shelf-classification which 
appeared in the April issue of this magazine. 


Mr. Tarrant Smith confesses that he is 
but a general reader. This is as well, since 
such lack of insight as he displays would be 
deplorable if it came from a member of our 
profession. As it is, | am afraid his attitude 
is only too commonly met with. The general 
public is persistent in its refusal to devote a 
little time to grasping the simple, logical 
principles of the Dewey Classification. The 
ordinarily intelligent man or woman will 
spend hours in assimilating the complicated 
technicalities of Contraé&t Bridge; yet when 
they approach a Public Library, which” is 





ultimately capable of giving them far more 
enjoyment than a mere game, they begrudge 
a few moment’s study of the abcnageanaal ‘of 
the books displayed therein. As regards the 
less well-educated man or woman to whom 
logical classification is supposed to be ag 
insurmountable obStacle; when that same 
woman is at the butcher’s she displays 4 
remarkable knowledge of the different cuts 
and joints of meat: while I seem to remember 
that in his Introduction to Classification Mit, 
Berwick Sayers has used the arrangement of 
the fruit on a coster’s barrow as an illustration 
of an elementary classification. 


How can Mr. Smith compare the 
ment of articles in an encyclopedia with me 
of books on the shelves ? How can the cross 
references, essential to any alphabetical 
ment, be made on the shelves ? He may retort: 
“they would be made in the catalogue” 
True, but many people dislike using cate 
logues, and our present classified -4 
ment serves these people admirably. 
is the whole point; if people would-aly 
have the common sense to see that the 
ent complication is really an enormous 
saving device designed to help them find/the 
books they want with as little trouble as 
possible, all would be well. Instead they seem 
to regard the librarian as a kind of ‘super 
schoolmaster who jealously guards his books 
from all who do not display the highest intelli- 
gence in their use of the library. Whatés 
the use of open-access if this is the position? 
The solution is a simple explanation of 
the shelf-arrangement attractively di 
preferably near the catalogue. The use 0 
the classified catalogue should be encouraged. 
I have seen these ideas put into practice with 
excellent results. Readers who formerly 
deplored the non-alphabetical arrangement of 
the library have become Dewey enthusiagts. 
As for Mr. Smith’s suggested scheme of ~ 
“compromise between a syStematic classifies 
tion and a purely alphabetical arrangement 


of subje&s,” it sounds rather more complicated | , 


than the one it is designed to supplant. The © 
apparent simplicity of alphabetizing proves — 
itself to be a snare and a delusion when we ~ 
are dealing with actual books. 
Yours, etc. 


Croydon 3 
S. W. ANDERSON. 


Public Libraries. 
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